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Paet  Third. 

SYNTAX. 

The   Sentence. 

632.  Syntax  treats  of  the  Agreement,  Government, 
and  Disposition  of  words  in  sentences.  Sentences  are 
of  three  kinds: 

Assertions,  or  Statements,  as:  consuetudo  est  altera  na- 
tura;  custom  is  second  nature. 

Questions,  as:   quid  est   levins  pluma?    what  is   lighter 
than  a  feather? 

Commands  (demands,  wishes),  as:  divide  et  impera;  di- 
vide and  rule. 

533.  The  Assertive  Sentence,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  main 
type  of  all  sentences,  and  the  other  two  will  be  treated  as  varia- 
tions of  it. 

Subject  and  Predicate. 

534.  Every  simple  sentence  is  composed  of  two 

parts:  Subject  and  Predicate. 

The  Subject  signifies  that  about  which  the  assertion  is  made;  the 
Predicate  signifies  that  which  is  asserted  of  the  Subject.  In  the 
sentence: 

aurum  splendet        gold  glitters 
aurum  is  the  subject;  splendet  the  predicate. 

535.  The  Subject  of  the  sentence  is  in  the  Nominative 
Case,  or  so  considered. 
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The  Subject  must  be  either  a  Noun,  or  some  word  or  phrase  stand- 
ing for  a  noun,  but  it  may*  be  contained  in  the  termination  of  the 
Verb  itself: 
arbor  floret  the  tree  is  blossoming, 

hie  laetatur,  ille  maeret  this  one  rejoices,  that  one  is  sad, 

errare  hnmanum  est  to  err  is  human, 

veni,  vidi,  vici  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 

536.  The  Predicate  must  be  either  a  Verb  (Verbal 
Predicate)  or  an  Adjective  or  what  stands  for  an  Ad- 
jective with  the  Verb  esse  (Adjective  Predicate),  or  a 
Substantive  with  the  Verb  esse  (Substantive  Predicate). 

The  Verbal  Predicate  agrees  in  Person  and  Number  with  its  subject. 

The  Adjective  Predicate  (Adjective,  Adjective  Pronoun,  Participle) 
agrees  in  Gender,  Number,  and  Case  with  its  subject. 

The  Substantive  Predicate  agrees  in  Case  with  its  subject, 
ego  vaieo,  si  vos  valetis  I  am  well  if  you  are  well, 

arbor  est  procera  the  tree  is  tall, 

usus  est  tyrannus  custom  is  a  tyrant. 

537.  When  the  Predicate  is  a  Substantive  with  different  termi- 
nations for  the  (render,  such  as  : 

patroniis  patrona  a  protector,  protectress 

dommiis  dornina         .  a  master,  mistress 

victor  victrix  a  conqueror,  conqueress 

magister  magistra         a  teacher 

rex  regina  a  king,  queen 

it  agrees  with  its  subject  also  in  Number  and  Gender, 
usus  est  optimus  magister  experience  is  the  best  teacher, 

vita  rustica  parsimoniae  magi-    a  country  life  is  the  teacher  oj 
stra  est  frugality. 

538.  •  When  referring  to  a  subject  of  the  Neuter  Gender,  a  Predi- 
cate Substantive  with  different  terminations  for  the  Gender  is 
always  in  the  Masculine  Gender. 

tempus  est  vitae  magister  time  is  the  teacher  of  life. 

539.  When  the  Predicate  Substantive  is  of  the  Common  Gender, 
the  Adjective  qualifying  it  takes  the  Gender  of  the  subject. 

bona  conscientia  est  tutissima    a  good  conscience  is  the  safest 
comes  hominum.  companion  of  men. 
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Translate  into  English 

Somnus  est  imago  mortis,  Verae  amicitiae  aeternae  sunt. 
Maximum  animal  terrestre  est  elephantus.  Ilia  sunt  injusta1 
bella,  quae  sunt  sine  causa  suscepta2.  Homines  neque  admi- 
rantur  neque  requirunt8  rationes  earum  rerum;  quas  semper 
vident.  Conscientia  est  sever  issima  judex  factorum  nostrorum. 
Leges  sunt  optimae  patronae  civium.  Roma  omnium  Italiae 
populorum  victrix  fuit.  Usus4  est  optimus  magister,  etiam 
tempus  multarum  rerum  magister  est. 

xunjust    Ho  undertake    Ho  inquire  into    ^experience 
Write  in  Latin. 

Everybody  is  least1  known  to  himself.  Time  past  never 
returns.  Familiar2  things  easily  slips  from4  memory.  Fear  is 
a  bad  protector5.  A  good  conscience  is  the  safest6  companion 
of  men.  The  moon  is  a  constant7  attendant8  of  our  earth. 
Practice9  is  the  best  teacher.  The  lion  is  the  king  of  quadru- 
peds, the  eagle  the  king  of  birds.  Want10  is  the  bitterest11 
enemy  of  virtue.     We  are  dust  and  -shadow. 

'minime  2usTtatu.s,  -a,  -iim  3elabor,  -1  4e,  w.  Abl.  6custos,  -odis 
6tut\isT  -H,  -iixri  7perp§tiHis,  -&,,  -txttl  8satell&s,  -I"tis  9exercitati6, 
-onls    lcmopia-,  -ae    1]acer,  -ris,  -r£ 

54=0.  Like  esse,  to  be,  several  other  Verbs  take  two 
Nominatives,  one  of  the  Subject  and  the  other  of  the 
Predicate.     These  are: 

fieri,  to  become,  be  made  creari,  to  be  created 

evadere,  to  turn  out  coronari,  to  be  crowned 

exsistere,  to  become  dlci,  to  be  said,  called 


maner e,  'to  remain  vocarl 


to  be  called 


videri,  to  seem  appellari 

apparere  to  appear  putari  )  fo  ^  considered 

nasci,  to  be  born  haben  ) 

mori,  to  die  credi,  to  be  believed 

judieari,  to  be  considered  existimari,  to  be  regarded 

rosa  pulcherrimus  flos  habetur  the  rose  is  considered  the  most 

beautiful  flower. 
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Translate  into  English, 

Veneris  Stella1  dicitur  Lucifer3,  cum  antegreditur8  solem; 
cum  subsequitur4  autem,  Hesperus5.  Admirabiles6  sunt  motus 
omnium  stellarum,  inprimis  earum,  quae  err  antes*  vocantur. 
Intimi8  dentes,  qui  genulni9  vocantur,  conficiunt10  escas11. 
Ennius12  ferebat  duo,  quae  maxima  putantur  onera,  paupcr- 
tatem  et  senectutem.  Nbn  eadem  omnes  via13  sapientes  fiunt 
et  boni.     Sol  nobis  minor  apparet  quam  est. 

Hhe  planet  Vermis  ^morning  star  Ho  precede  Ho  follow  ^evening  star 
^wonderful  ^wandering  ^hinder  ^belonging  to  the  cheek,  cheek-  lHo  chew 
nfood    ^Ennius    12in  tfce  same  way;  Abl.  of  Manner 

Write  in  Latin. 

Charles  the  Fifth  was  crowned  emperor  on1  his  birthday. 
Comets  were  formerly  believed  (to  be)  the  precursors2  of  great 
calamities.  Camillus3  who  had  delivered4  Rome  from5  the 
Gauls6,  was  called  a  second7  Romulus.  No  one  is  born  rich. 
No  one  dies  so8  poor  as8  he  was  born.  The  camel  is  rightly 
considered  the  most  useful  animal  of  the  East.  Dareus9,  son 
of  Hystaspes10,  was  made  king  of  the  Persians  by  the  neighing11 
of  (his)  horse. 

1Abl.  of  Time  2praenuntrti.s,  -I  3Camilliis,  -I  4Hbero,  -sire  5a, 
with  Abl.  6Galliis,  -i  'alter  8tSm..quam  9Dareiis,  -I  10Hystaspes,  -Is 
llhinnlt"u.s,  -iis;  Abl.  of  Means 

541.  The  Predicate  of  two  or  more  Subjects  is  put 
in  the  Plural  Number. 

Romulus  et  Remus  urbem  Ro-    Romulus  and  Remus  founded 
mam  condiderunt        •  the  city  of  Rome. 

542.  Two  or  more  Singular  nouns  taken  conjointly  as  a  single 
idea  may  have  a  Singular  Yerb.  Sometimes  the  Yerb  agrees  with 
the  nearest  Nominative,  and  is  understood  to  the  rest. 

ratio  et  oratio  societatis  huma-    reason  and  speech  are  the  bond 

nae  vinculum  est  of  human  society, 

naves  et  praesidium  excessit         the  fleet  and  garrison  departed. 

543.  A  Collective  noun  may  take  a  Plural  Yerb,  as: 

pars  urbes  petierunt  finitimas,  a  part  made  for  the  neigboring 

towns. 
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544.  In  regard  to  the  Gender  of  an  Adjective  Predi- 
cate referring  to  two  or  more  Subjects  mark  the 
following: 

When  the  subjects  are  of  the  same  Gender,  the  Adjective  Predi- 
cate is  of  that  Gender,  as : 
mater  et  soror  mortuae  sunt         mother  and  sister  are  dead. 
When  the  Genders  are  different,  the  Adjective  Predicate  takes 
the  masculine  Gender  if  the  subjects  are  things  with  life,  and  the 
neuter  if  they  are  things  without  life;  as: 
pater  et  mater  mortui  sunt  father  and  mother  are  dead, 

divitiae  et  honores  incerta  sunt    riches  and  honors  are  uncer- 
tain. 

When  things  with  life  and  things  without  life  are  combined,  the 
Predicate  Adjective  takes  either  the  Gender  of  the  things  with  life, 
or  is  neuter,  as: 
rex   regiaque    classis    profecti    the  Icing  and   the  king's  fleet 

sunt  set  out, 

natura  inimica  sunt  libera  civitas    a  free  state  and   a  king  are 
et  rex  natural  enemies. 

545.  When  the   Subjects  are  of  Different  Persons, 

the  Verb  will  be  in  the  first  Person  rather  than  the 
second,  and  in  the  second  rather  than  the  third. 
In  Latin  the  speaker  generally  mentions  himself  first, 
ego  et  tu  vicissitudinem  fortunae    you  and  I  have  experienced  the 
experti  sumus  vicissitude  of  fortune. 

Translate  into  English. 

Sine  imperio1  nee  domus  ulla,  nee  civitas,  nee  gens,  nee 
liommum  universum  genus2  stare  potest.  Romiilus  et  Remus3 
urbem  Romam  condiderunt  Aurum  et  argentum  sunt  me- 
talla  nobiliora.  Pater  et  films  eodem  die4  mortui  sunt.  Co- 
rinthus  et  Carthago  a  Romanis  dirutae  sunt.  Pater  et  mater 
mihi  carissimi  sunt.  Tu  et  pater  in5  convrvis6  eratis.  Murus 
et  porta"1  fulmme  tacta8  sunt.  Tu  et  frater  tuus  epistulas  ad 
me  scripsistis. 

^government  shominum  universum  genus,  human  race  at  large  ^Remits 
4Abl.  to  denote  time  when  bamong  6guest  1gate  8fulmme  tangere,  to  strike 
l>y  lightning 


_      6      — 
Write  in  Latin. 

My  father,  and  my  brothers,  and  I  have  borne  arms  for  our 
country.  Pride1  and  folly2  are  often  united3.  If  you  and  your 
brother  shall  be  at  home,  my  father  and  I  will  also  come.  The 
beginning  and  the  end  are  very  different.  Pain,  fear,  labor, 
old  age  are  troublesome  to  most  men.  Neither  my  father  nor 
I  have  read  this  book.  But  if  you  and  your  father  have  not 
read  it,  who  has  read  it?  The  walls  and  the  gates  of  the 
captured4  city  were  destroyed  by  the  soldiers. 

Jsuperbia,  -ae    2stuliitia,~ae    3conjdnct"us,-a,-ii:m.   4expugno,-arS 

Attribute  and  Apposition. 

546.  The  most  usual  Attribute  of  a  Substantive  is 
an  Adjective  (including  under  this  term  the  Adjective 
Pronouns  and  Participles);  it  agrees  with  its  Sub- 
stantive in  Number,  Gender,  and  Case. 

Gender.  Number. 

a  white  flower  flos  albus  flores  albi 

a  dark  cloud  nubes  opaca  nubes  opacae 

a  golden  vessel  vas  aureum  vasa  aurea 

Case. 
Gen.  floris  albi  of  a  white  flower 

"    nubis  opacae  of  a  dark  cloud 

u    vasis  aurei  of  a  golden  vessel 

547.  The  Common  Attribute  of  two  or  more  Substantives  of 
different  Gender  is  either  repeated  or  agrees  with  the  nearest. 

agri  omnes  et  maria  "j 

omnes  agri  omniaque  maria  [ 

agri  et  maria  omnia  Y  al1  lands  and  (all>  seas 

omnes  (et)  agri  et  maria       J 

548.  One  Substantive  placed  after  another  to  ex- 
plain it,  is  by  Apposition  put  in  the  same  Case,  and, 
when  practicable,  in  the  same  Gender  and  Number. 

Socrates,  sapientissimus  vir  Socrates,  the  wisest  of  men, 

philosophia,  vitae  magistra  philosophy,  the  teacher  of  life, 

Athenae,  omnium  doctrinarum      Athens^    the    inventor   of  all 
inventrices  learning. 


549.  Nouns  in  Apposition  are  sometimes  used  to  express  the 
time,  condition,  etc.  of  the  action. 

Hercules  juvenis  leonem  inter-    Hercules,  when  a  young  man, 
fecit  slew  a  lion. 

550.  In  like  manner  the  Latin  Adjective  is  used  appositively  where 
the  English  idiom  employs  an  Adverb.  Adjectives  thus  used  are 
those  expressive  of  joy,  knowledge  and  their  opposites,  of  order  and 
X>osition,  of  time  and  season,  etc.,  as: 

libens,  with  pleasure  solus,  alone  ultimus,  last 

volens,  willing (ly)  totus,  wholly  medius,  in  the  middle 

nolens,  unwilling  (ly)  primus)   -     .  frequens,  frequent  (ly) 

invitiis, against  one's  will  prior    )  sciens,  Tcnoiving(ly) 

nemo  saltat  sobrius  no  one  dances  when  sober, 

Socrates  primus  hoc  docuit  Socrates  was  the  first  who  taught  this. 

Translate  into  English. 

Rhinocerotes1,  rarum  alibi2  animal,  in  montibus  Indlae  er- 
rant3. Manlfus4  filium  suum,  quia  contra5  impermm6  pugna- 
verat,  quamvis7  victorem8,  occldit.  Pythagoras9  genetricem10 
virttitum,  frugalitatem,  omnibus  commendavit11.  Datum  est 
Nepttlno12,  alteri  Jovis  fratri,  maritimum  omne  regnuni18.  Hi- 
spania  postrema  omnium  provinciarum  domita  est.  Christiani14 
colunt15  verum  Deum,  omnipotentem16  procreatorem17  caeli  et 
terrae. 

^rhinoceros  ^elsewhere  sto  wander  4Manlius  ^contrary  to  ^orders  7al- 
Ihough  Victorious  9 Pythagoras  10mother  uto  recommend  12lfeptune  l3entire 
dominion  over  the  sea    14  Christian    lsworship    l6almighty    v  creator 

Write  in  Latin. 

Mummius1,  a  Roman  general,  demolished  Corinth,  the 
wealthiest2  city  of  Greece.  Two  very  powerful  cities,  Carthage 
and  Numantia3,  were  destroyed  by  the  same  Scipio4.  Frugality, 
the  mother  of  all  virtues,  was  chiefly5  recommended  by  Pytha- 
goras, a  very  wise  man.  Cato  learned  the  Greek  language  in 
his  old  age6.  Alexander,  king  of  the  Macedonians,  waged7 
war  with  Dareus,  king  of  the  Persians,  and  defeated  him  in 
several  battles8. 

'Mummius,  -I  2opulentxis,  -a,  --dm  3Numantia/,  -ae  4ScipiS, 
-onls    6maxime    6senex    7gero,  -ere    8Abl.  without  Preposition. 
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Agreement  of  Pronouns. 

551.  A  Relative  or  Demonstrative  Pronoun  agrees 
with  its  Antecedent  in  Gender,  Number  and  Person, 
but  the  Case  depends  on  the  clause  in  which  it  stands. 

animal,  quod  sanguinem  habet,     an  animal  which  has  blood  can- 
sine  corde  esse  non  potest  not  be  without  a  heart 
When  the  Relative  refers  to  a  sentence,  id  quod  is  commonly  used: 
gloria  invidiam  vicisti,  id  quod    you  have  overcome  envy  with 
est  difficillimum                               glory,  which  is  most  difficult. 
With  Antecedents  of  different  Gender  the  Pronoun  conforms  in 
Gender  to  the  rule  for  Adjectives.     (See  544.) 
pueri   et  mulieres,    qui  capti    the   boys    and    women  who  had 

erant. . .  been  taken  prisoners. . . 

With  Antecedents  of  different  Persons,  the  Pronoun  prefers  the  first 
Person  to  the  second,  and  the  second  to  the  third.     (See  545.) 
ego  et  tu,  qui  eodem  anno  nati    you  and  I  who  were  born  in 
sumus...  the  same  year. . . 

552.  Sometimes  a  Relative  or  Demonstrative  Pronoun 

agrees  with  a  word  in  apposition  or  with  a  Predicate 

rather  than  with  its  Antecedent. 

ama  justam  gloriam,  qui  est    love    real   glory    which    is    the 

fructus  verae  virtutis  fruit  of  true  virtue, 

rerum  caput  hoc  erat,  hie  fons     this  was  the  head  of  things,  this 

the  source. 

553.  is,  he,  and  idem,  the  same,  are  the  Antecedents  of  Rela. 
tives: 

( he  who  (  ,7  * 

,...>,  . ,  .  \  the  same  who 

Wqmlmchas  liem  *m  ]  the  same  as 

{ such  that  { 

But  is,  when  Antecedent,  is  often  suppressed,  especially  when  it 
would  stand  in  the  same  Case  as  the  Relative, 
quern  dii  diligunt  adulescens    (he)   whom  the   gods    love    dies 
moritur  young. 

554.  An  Adjective  or  Apposition  belonging  in  sense  to  the  Ante 
cedent,  sometimes  appears  in  the  relative  clause  in  agreement  with 
the  Relative. 
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Themistocles    de     servis     suis  Themistocles    sent    the     most 

quern  habiiit  fidelissimum  ad  faithful    of  the    slaves    that 

Xerxeni  misit  he  had  to  Xerxes, 

omnes  gentes  regibus  paruerunt,  all  nations  obeyed  kings,  a  kind 

quod  genus  imperii. . .  of  government  which.. . 

555.  qui  dicitur,  qui  vocatur,  or  quern  dicunt,  quern  vocant,  are 
used  in  the  sense  of  so-called: 

vestra,  quae  dicitur  vita,  mors  est,  your  so-called  life  is  death, 

556.  The  Relative  often  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence 
where  in  English  a  Demonstrative  is  generally  used: 

quae  cum  ita  sint  and  since  these  things  are  so. 

557.  The  Relative  is  never  omitted  in  Latin,  as  it  often  is  in 
English. 

is  sum,  qui  semper  fui  I  am  the  same  man  I  always  was. 

Translate  into  English. 

Ego  idem  sum,  qui  et  infans  fui,  et  puer  et  adulescens. 
Quod  non  dedit  fortuna,  non  eripit1.  Est  career2  a  crudelisstmo 
tyranno  Dionysio  factus  Syracusis3,  quae  lautumiae4  vocantur. 
Apud5  vicum6,  qui  Cannae7  appellator8,  ambo  consules  ab  Han- 
nibale  victi  sunt.  Nullum  fere9  animalium  genus  est,  quod 
non  homoii  sit  utile.  Omnes  antlquae  gentes  regibus  quondam10 
paruerunt,  quod  genus  imperii  primum  ad  homines  justissimos 
et  sapientissimos  deferebatur11. 

Ho  take  away  ^prison  3at  Syracuse  4stone  quarries  bnear  ^village  5  Can- 
nae   Ho  call    9hardly  any    ^formerly    uto  confer  on  (deferre  ad) 

Write  in  Latin. 

The  husbandman  plants1  trees,  the  fruits  of  which  he  him- 
self will  never  see2.  There  is  a  God  who  rules  this  whole  world. 
Socrates,  whose  wisdom  we  admire,  was  unjustly3  condemned 
to  death4  by  the  Athenians.  He  who  loves  me,  loves  my  dog 
too5.  All  boys  and  girls  who  had  been  taken  prisoners6  by  the 
Romans  in  Spain  were  restored7  to  their  families8  by  the  good- 
ness9 of  Scipio.  Firm10  and  steady11  friends  ought  to  be  chosen12 
of  which  kind  there  is  a  great  scarcity. 

1sero,  -Sre"  2adspicio,  -ere  3injuste  ^cKpitis  5et  6capio,  -§re, 
to  take  prisoner  "restituS,  -er6  8stii,  -oriixn,  one1  s  family  9sanctitas, 
-a/tis  10firm'u.s,  -Si,  -iim.  11constans,  -tis  J2eligo,  -ere" ;  Gerundive 
with  sum. 
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The  Order  of  Words. 

558.  The  Latin  language  allows  greater  freedom 
in  the  order  of  words  than  the  English.  The  following 
practical  rules  will  be  found  of  value: 

In  general,  put  the  Subject  first,  and  the  Verb  last. 

The  Subject  is  followed  by  the  words  which  modify  it. 

The  Verb  is  preceded  by  the  words  which  depend  upon  it. 
Subject.  Dionysius, 

Adjuncts  of  the  Subject.       tyrannus,  Syraciisis  expulsus 
Adjuncts  of  the  Predicate.    Corinthi  pueros 
Predicate.  docebat. 

Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  after  he  had  been  driven  from  Syracuse, 
taught  boys  at  Corinth. 

559.  An  Adjective  or  dependent  Genitive  follows  the  word  to 
which  it  belongs: 

nomen  bonum  instar  unguenti    a  good  name  is  like  sweet-smel- 

fragrantis  ling  ointment, 

metus  mortis  musica  depellitur    fear  of  death   is  dispelled  by 

music. 

560.  When  a  Substantive  is  modified  by  an  Adjective  and  a 
Genitive,  the  usual  order  is:  Adjective  —  Genitive  —  Substantive: 

magna  frumenti  vis  plenty  of  corn. 

561.  A  Numeral  Adjective  or  one  Essential  to  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  goes  before  its  noun: 

oranes  homines  decet  it  becomes  all  men, 

malum  vas  non  frangitur  a  useless  pitcher  does  not  get 

broken. 

562.  A  Demonstrative  Pronoun  precedes  the  noun;  Relatives 
or  Interrogatives  stand  first  in  their  sentence  or  clause ;  Adverbs 
are  commonly  put  next  to  the  word  they  qualify. 

haec  te  victoria  perdet  this  victory  will  ruin  you, 

qui  sitiunt,  silentio  bibunt  they  who  are  thirsty  drink  in 

silence, 
quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes?        who  is  to  look  after  the  keepers? 
male  parta  male  dilabuntur  evil  gotten,  evil  spent. 

563.  Prepositions  regularly  precede  their  nouns  except  tentis 
and  versus;  but  monosyllabic  Prepositions  are  often  placed  between 
the  Adjective  and  Substantive;  as:  magna  cum  cura,  with  great  care. 
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564.  Conjunctions  generally  stand  at  the  beginning  of  their 
sentence  or  clause. 

The  Conjunctions  autem,  but;  enim,  for;  vero,  but;  lgitur,  then, 
follow  one  or  more  words  in  their  clause,  quidem,  indeed;  quoque, 
also,  come  after  the  emphatic  word.  ne..  quidem  include  the  em- 
phatic word  or  words. 

565.  Words  of  kindred  or  opposite  meaning  are  generally 
placed  near  each  other  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  or  contrast: 

manus  manum  lavat  one  hand  washes  the  other. 

Translate  into  English. 

Yera  amicitla  usque  ad  ultimum  vitae  diem  permanebit1. 
Tres  sunt  virtutes,  quae  praeter  ceteras2  ornant  juvenem,  mo- 
destia,  amor  veritatis,  diligentia.  Mmius  somims  neque  ammo 
neque  corpori  prodest;  ergo3  dormiamus  modice4,  ut  neque 
ammo  neque  corpori  noceamus5.  Homo  totiens  moritur,  quo- 
tiens  amittit  suos.  Quis  habet  mane  quattuor,  meridie6  duos, 
vesperi  tres  pedes  ?  Conscientiam  magis  quam  famam7  attende8; 
namque9  falli10  saepe  poterit  fama,  conscientia  numquam. 

Ho  continue  2more  than  the  rest  ^therefore  ^moderately  Ho  injure  6at  noon 
ipublic  opinion    8to  mind    9for    10to  be  mistaken 

Write  in  Latin. 

What  is  sleep  but1  the  image  of  death  ?  Virtue  can  never 
be  taken  away;  it  is  lost  neither  by  shipwreck  nor  by  fire. 
Nothing  can  be  done  in  this  world  without  God.  Thief  knows 
thief,  and  wolf  knows  wolf.  You  do  not2  work,  for  that  reason3 
you  have  nothing.  Yirtue  alone  will  never  perish4,  therefore5 
we  must  search6  it  out.  Tears  commonly  indicate7  sorrow8, 
but9  sometimes  also  joy.  What  will  that  man  do  in  the  dark 
who  fears  nothing  but  a  witness  and  a  judge? 

Jnisi  2nihil  3ideo  4pereo,  -Ire  5igittir  6expeto,  -ere  7indico, 
-ar6    8tristitia,  -ae    9vero 

Construction  of  Cases. 

GENITIYE    CASE. 

With  Substantives. 

566.  The  Genitive  is  especially  the  Case  of  a  Sub- 
stantive that  is  added  to  another  Substantive  in  order 
to  limit  or  define  the  meaning. 
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1.  If  the  qualified  noun  signifies  some  action  or  condition  of 
which,  if  it  were  expressed  by  a  Verb,  the  noun  in  the  Genitive  would 
be  the  Subject,  the  Case  is  called  the  Subjective  Genitive,  as: 

amor  Dei,  the  love  of  God  (=  God  loves). 

2.  If  the  Genitive  would  be  the  Object  of  the  action  expressed  by 
the  other  noun  in  Yerb-form,  we  call  it  an  Objective  Genitive,  as: 

amor  Dei,  love  of  (toward)  God  (=  we  love  God). 

3.  The  Genitive  of  the  Personal  Pronouns  is  commonly  Objective; 
exceptions  are  nostrum  and  vestrum  which  are  used  as  Partitive 
Genitives  (see  below  6).    Mark  the  following  examples: 

studium  nostri  sympathy  for-  us, 

multi  nostrum  many  of  us, 

melior  pars  nostri  the  better  part  of  us, 

major  pars  nostrum  the  greater  part  of  us. 

4.  The  Possessive  Pronoun  is  generally  used  as  the  Subjective  Geni- 
tive, as:  amicus  meus,  a  friend  of  mine.  Additional  Attributes  are 
put  in  the  Genitive;  tua  ipsius  soror,  your  own  sister. 

5.  The  Genitive  is  used  to  denote  Quality,  but  only  when  the 
quality  is  modified  by  an  Adjective;  it  is  joined  to  a  Substantive 
either  attributively  or predicatively,  as: 

vir  maximi  consilii  a  man  of  very  great  prudence, 

Terentlus  magni  ingenii  est  Terence  is  a  man  of  great  talent. 

The  Genitive  of  Quality,  though  less  common  than  the  Ablative,  is 

always  used  when  Number,  Measure,  Time  or  Space  are  denoted.     Parts 

of  the  body  are  in  the  Ablative  only  (see  616). 

exsilium  decern  annorum  an  exile  often  years, 

Caesar  fuit  excelsa  statura  Caesar  was  of  tall  stature. 

6.  The  Partitive  Genitive  expressing  the  relation  of  a  Whole  to 
its  Parts  is  used: 

With  Substantives  of  Quantity,  Number,  Weight,  as: 
medimnum  tritici  a  bushel  of  wheat. 

With  Pronouns,  Numerals,  Comparatives  and  Superlatives,  as: 
quis  vestrum?  which  of  you?  regum  ultimus,  the  last  of  the 
prior  horum,  the  former  of these,        kings. 

With  Neuter  Adjectives  and  Pronouns  used  as  Nouns,  but  only 
in  the  Nominative  or  Accusative.     Such  are: 
tantum,  so  much       quantum,  as  much       aliquantiim,  somewhat 
multum,  much  plus,  more  plurlmum,  most 

paulum,  little  minus,  less  minimum,  least 

hoc,  this  id,  illud,  istud,  that     nihil,  nothing 

quod,  which  quid,  what  Idem,  the  same 
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nihil  novi,  nothing  new,  idem  consilii,  the  same  (of)  advice, 

quid  novi  ?  what  news  ?  quid  causae  ?  what  reason  ? 

The  Genitive  after  these  Adjectives  and  Pronouns  may  be  a 
neuter  Adjective  of  the  Second  Declension,  but  not  of  the  Third: 
aliquid  boni,  something  good         nihil  melius,  nothing  better. 
With  the  Adverbs  of  Quantity,  Place,  Extent: 

satis,  enough  ubl,  where  hue  )  iQ  ftfa  ^ 

pariim,  too  little         nusquam,  nowhere       eo    ) 
nimis,  too  much         affatim,  plenty 

nimis  lucis,  too  much  light;  hue  arrogantiae,  to  this  degree  of 
insolence;  ubi  terrarum  or  gentium?  where  in  the  world? 

7.  The  Genitive  of  Specification  has  the  force  of  an  Apposition, 
especially  with  vox,  word;  nomen,  name;  verbiim,  word,  as: 

vox  voluptatis,  the  word  "pleasure", 

arbor  abietis,  a  fir-tree;  nomen  regis,  the  title  of  king. 

8.  The  Genitive  is  used  with  the  Ablatives  causa  and  gratia, 
for  the  sake  of;  also  with  ergo,  on  account  of;  instar,  like,  causa, 
gratia,  ergo,  commonly  follow  the  Genitive.     Mark  the  expressions: 

mea,  tua,  sua  causa  (not  gratia),  for  my,  thy,  his  sake, 

honoris  gratia,  for  honor's  sake, 

instar  montis  equus,  a  horse  like  a  mountain. 

9.  Frequently  aedes  and  templum,  temple,  and  sometimes 
other  nouns  are  omitted,  when  no  mistake  can  arise : 

ad  Yestae  ventum  erat,  they  had  arrived  at  the  temple  of  Vesta. 

Translate  into  English. 

Non  lucri1  sed  honoris  gratia  praemia  proponi2  solent3.  Ti- 
tus4 facilitatis6  tantae  fuit  et  liberalitatis6,  ut  nulli  quidquain 
negaret.  Multae  sunt  voluptates,  quibus  aliquid7  molestlae 
admixtum8  est.  Multum  jucunditatis9  habet  caeli  sollque10 
mutatio11.  Amor  patriae  homini  innatus13  est.  Animus  pars 
inei  est.  Julius13  Caesar  annum  ad14  cursum  solis  accommoda- 
vit15,  ut  trecentorum  sexaginta  quinque  dierum  esset16.  Affa- 
tim est  hommum,  quibus  nihil  negotii17  est. 

lgain  Ho  offer  ^usually  4  Titus  5easy  access  ^liberality  imore  or  less 
8to  commingle  9enjoyment  10land  "interchange  uborn  in  13  Julius  ^accord- 
ing to    xHo  adjust    wshould  consist    "nothing  to  do 
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Write  in  Latin 

The  better  part  of  us  is  immortal.  Men  have1  a  great  de- 
sire2 for  those  things  which -are  forbidden.  Ships  on  rivers 
bear3  less  burden  than  on  the  sea.  The  most  excellent4  kings 
of  the  Persians  were  Cyrus  and  Dareus,  the  son  of  Hystaspes; 
of  these  the  former5  fell  in  battle  among6  the  Massagetae7. 
True  virtue  desires8  no  recompense  for  labors  and  dangers. 
The  sea  produces9  animals  of  extraordinary10  size.  The  best 
remedy  for  anger  is  delay11. 

1Translate:  to  men  is  2cupidita,s,  -artis  3stistineo,  -er8  4excellens, 
-tis  5prior,  -lis  ^ptid,  w.  Ace.  7Massagetae,  -airiiirL  8desid£ro, 
-are    9procreo,  -sire    10Inusitatiis,  -a,,  -iim.    ndIlati<S,  -ouls 

With  Adjectives. 
567.    Many  Adjectives  are  followed  by  a  Genitive  to 
complete  their  meaning.     The  most  common  are: 

1.  Adjectives  denoting  Desire,  Knowledge,  Recollection,  Partici- 
pation, Mastery,  Fullness  and  their  Opposites: 

eupidiis,  eager,  desirous  expers,  without  share  in 

studiosus,  devoted^  to  compos,  capable,  master  of 

peritas,  skillful  in  impos,  not  in  possession  of 
inscius   \                                     '  impotens,  unable  or  powerless 
"  nescms  >-  ignorant  to  control 

ignarus  )  plenus,  full 

memor,  mindful  particeps,  sharing,  partaker  of, 
immemor,  unmindful  endowed  with. 

2.  Participial  Adjectives  denoting  permanent  qualities  (mostly 
ending  in  us),  as: 

diligens,  careful,  lover  of  patiens,  capable  of  enduring 

amans,  fond  of  impatiens,  that  cannot  bear 

particeps  consilii  a  sharer  in  the  plan, 

compos  mentis  in  possession  of  one's  mind, 

cupidus  gloriae  eager  for  glory, 

amans  sai  virtus  virtue  fond  of  itself 

3.  proprms,  own,  and  communis,  common,  take  the  Genitive 
when  the  idea  of  property  or  peculiarity  prevails. 

populi  Eomani  est  propria  libertas,  liberty  is  characteristic  of 

the  Roman  people. 
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Translate  into  English. 

Epaminondas  adeo  erat  veritatis  diligens,  ut  ne1  joco2  qui- 
dem1  mentiretur.  Viri  propria  maxime  est  fortitudo.  Qui  in 
eodem  sunt  navigio3,  ejusdem  sunt  participes*  periculi.  Yen- 
ttirae5  memores  jam  nunc6  estote  sencctae7.  Alexander  gloriae 
cupidus,  patiensque  laboris,  at  irae  impotens  erat.  Belgae8 
rei  militaris9  peritissimi,  semperque  novarum  rerum10  cupidi 
erant.     Mens  omnium  virtutum  compos  est. 

Ynot  even  Hn  joke  ^vessel  4participem  esse,  to  share  5coming  {just  now, 
3am  nunc  7senecta  =  senectus  ^Belgian  ^'military  affairs  1Qr  evolution,  res 
novae. 

Write  in  Latin. 

Human  life  is  full  of  dangers.  Most  men  are  usually1  more 
mindful  of  wrongs  than  of  benefits.  Farmers  are  commonly 
ignorant  of  city  manners2.  Caesar  was  most  skilful  in  military 
affairs.  Boys  are  not  always  fond  enough  of  truth.  The  an- 
cient Romans  were  very  eager  for  glory.  Gaul  was  full  of 
Roman  citizens.  The  eyes  of  owls3  are  not  capable  of  enduring 
light.     Men  are  often  more  desirous  of  riches  than  wisdom. 

translate  :  are  wont  to  be    2mores  urbani    3noctii«i,  -ae 

With  Yerbs. 

568.    Verbs  of  Reminding,  Remembering,  Forgetting 
take  the  Genitive. 
admonere  \  memmisse  \ 

commonere  >-  to  remind         remmisci    V  to  remember 

commonefacere  )  recordarl   ) 

obllvisci,  to  forget 
Yerbs  of  Reminding,  with  the  Accusative  of  the  Person,  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  Genitive  of  the  Person  or  Thing  to  which  the  attention 
is  called, 
te  veteris*  amicitiae  admoneo,  I  remind  you  of  our  old  friendship. 
Yerbs  of  Remembering  and  Forgetting  take  the  Genitive  if  a  Person, 
and  either  the  Genitive  or  Accusative,  if  a  Thing  is  remembered  or 
forgotten, 
memini  vivorum  /  am  mindful  of  the  living, 

animus  meminit  praeteritorum      the  mind  remembers  the  past, 
oblivisci  nihil  soles  nisi  injurias     you  are  wont  to  forget  nothing 

except  injuries. 
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When  the  Object  is  expressed  by  a  Neuter  Pronoun  or  Adjective,  it 
is  with  all  these  Verbs  in  the  Accusative,  as: 
hoc  te  admoneo  /  warn  you  of  this. 

meminl,  i"  remember •,  when  referring  to  a  contemporary,  always 
takes  the  Accusative, 
memineram  Catonem  I  remembered  Cato. 

Translate  into  English. 

Veteris  te  amicitiae  commonefacio.  Animus  memmit  prae- 
terlta1,  cernit2  praesentta3,  futiira4  praevidet5.  Dux  Helve- 
tiorum6  hortabatur  Caesarem,  ut7  reminisceretur  veteris  incom- 
modi8  populi  Romani,  et  pristmae9  yirttitis  Helvetiorum. 
Homo  improbus  aliquando  cum  dolore  yitiorum  suorum  recor- 
dabitur.  Est  proprium  stultitiae,  aliorum  yitia  cernere,  obli- 
yisci  suorum.  Homines  facilius  beneficia  quam  injurias  obli- 
visci  solent. 

Hhepast  Ho  see  HI  ie  present  Hhe future  Ho  foresee  e Helvetian  Ho  re- 
member   ^discomfiture    ^former 

Write  in  Latin. 

Men  sometimes  forget  things  the  most  renowned1.  I  re- 
member, nor  shall  I  ever  forget  that  night  when2  our  house 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  Tiberius3  reminded  the  judges  of  the 
laws  and  of  (their)  oath4.  Adversities  often  remind  us  of  God 
and  (our)  religious  duties5.  Caesar  was  wont  to  forget  nothing 
but6  injuries.  The  soldiers  did  not  remember  the  dangers  of 
war,  but  the  riches  which  they  had  won7.  The  father  reminded 
his  son  of  (his)  duty. 

1praeclar\is,  -a,  -iim  2cum  3TIberlu.s,  -1  4religiS,  -5nis  5religio- 
nes,  -urn    6msi    7paro,  -are 

569.  Verbs  of  Valuing  are  joined  with  the  Genitive, 
when  the  Value  is  expressed  in  a  General  or  Indefinite 
Maimer. 

Such  Verbs  are: 

aestimare,  to  value  habere,  to  hold 

putare,  to  reckon  pendere,  to  weigh 

ducere,  to  take  facere,  to  make1  put 

esse,  to  be  (ivorth) 
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The  following  are  Genitives  of  general  value: 

magni,  much  quanti,  how  much 

parvl,  Utile  plurirnl,  maximl,  most 

tanti,  so  much  minimi,  least 

pluris,  more  nihill,  naught 

minoris,  less  flocci,  a  lock  of  wool,  a  straw 

The  Complete  Phrases  are,  then,  as  follows: 

parvi  pendere  or  aestimare,  to  esteem  lightly, 

magni  esse,  to  he  of  great  account, 

pluris  esse,  to  be  of  more  account,  to  be  worth  more, 

nihil!  ducere,  to  think  nothing  of 

magni  aestimare  or  habere,  to  value  highly, 

pluris  aestimare,  to  esteem  of  more  value, 

plurimi  aestimare,  to  value  very  highly, 

minimi  facere,  putare,  to  make  of  very  little  account;  to  value 
at  the  lowest  rate, 

flocci  facere,  to  care  not  a  straw  for; 

divitiae  a  me  minimi  putantur,  riches  are  very  little  prized  by  me, 
operam  tuam  magni  aestimo,  your  help  lvalue  highly. 

Translate  into  English. 

Admonitio1  mea  tibi  non  videtur  magni  fuisse;  neque  hoc 
miror2,  nam  etiam  ea,  quae  pater  tibi  dixerat,  nihfli  duxisti. 
Pravi  homines  sua3  parvi  pendere,  aliena*  cupere5  solent. 
Commii6  regis  auctoritas  in  Britannia  magni  habebatur.  Nulla 
possessio7,  nulla  vis8  auri  et  argenti  pluris  quam  virtus  aesti- 
manda  est.  Quanti  ista  civitas  aestimanda  est,  ex  qua  boni 
sapientesque  expelluntur9  ?     Divitiae  a  me  minimi  putantur. 

1waming  Ho  wonder  at  Hheir  own  possessions  *whai  "belongs  to  others  Ho 
covet    6Commius    ^property    Smass    Ho  drive  away 

Write  in  Latin. 

Virtue  makes  pleasure  of  very  little  account.  My  conscience 
is  of  more  account  to  me  than  the  talk  of  all  men.  Homer1  was 
very  highly  valued  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Gold  and  gems2 
on  account  of3  (their)  scarceness4  and  beauty  have  been  always 
esteemed  of  more  value  than  other  metals  which  are  more  use- 
ful to  men.  A  wise  man  values  pleasure  at  the  lowest  rate. 
Many  men  esteem  virtue  of  more  value  than  life  itself. 

1Homeriis,  -I    2gemma,  -ae    3ob,  w.  Ace.    <raritas,  -litis 
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570.  Verbs  of  Accusing,  Convicting,  Condemning 
and  Acquitting,  with  the  Accusative  of  the  Person, 
take  the  Genitive  of  the  Charge. 

acc?s*r?     )  ™™%™l\\  to  convict 

mcusare     [  convincere  ) 

inslmularg  Yto  accusei  ™arge       damnarg       )  to  condemn,  find 

argiiere      J  condemnare)      guilty 

arcessere       )  .    «„„™,™™,  absolvere,  to  acquit 

■-.   -  w  >  to  summon  '  * 

reum  facere  ) 

honestam  familiam  sceleris  ar-    you  accuse  an  honorable  family 

guis  of  crime, 

aliquem  levitatis  convincere  to  convict  one  of  levity. 

The  Crime  may  be  expressed  by  the  Ablative  with  de  : 
accusare  aliquem  de  vi,  de  re-    to  accuse  one  of  assault,  of  ex- 
petundis,  de  veneficio  tortion,  of  poisoning; 

or  by  the  Genitive  with  nOmine  or  criming  as: 
nomine   conjurationis    condem-    they  were   condemned  on  the 
rati  sunt  charge  of  conspiracy. 

Verbs    of   Condemning    and  Acquitting    may  also    take   the 
Ablative  of  the  charge    and   the  punishment,   and    always   take 
the  Ablative  of  fine;  multare,  to  mulct,  punish,  is  always  construed 
with  the  Ablative, 
damcare  capitis  or  capite  to  condemn  to  death, 

Camillus  decern  milibus  damna-    Camillus  was  fined  10,000, 

tus  est 
Manlius    virttitem    filii    morte    Manlius  punished  the  valor  of 
multavit  his  son  with  death. 

Translate  into  English. 

Ne  audacem1  quidem  timoris  prorsus*  absolvimus.  Rosci- 
um3  parricidii4  accusatum  Cicero  tarn  eloquenter  defendit,  ut 
Imjus  facinoris  omnium  judicum  sententiis5  absolveretur,  So- 
cratis  responso6  judices  sic  exarserunt7,  ut  hommern  innocen- 
tissimum  capitis  condemnarent.  Ingrati8  animi  accusatur,  qui 
beneficia  non  memmit.  Miltiades9  capitis  absolutus  tanta10 
pecunia11  multatus  est,  quantam10  solvere12  non  poterat. 

*  daring  ^wholly  5Roscius  ^parricide  5omnIum  judicum  sententtae,  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  the  judges  6answer  Ho  be  inflamed  ^ungrateful  $  Miltia- 
des   l0such..as    na  sum  of  money    ^to  pay 
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Write  in  Latin. 

Miltiades  was  accused  of  treason1.  The  jury2  condemned 
Socrates  to  death.  So4  live  that4  you  can  convict  all  calumni- 
ators6 of  falsehood6.  Orestes7,  accused  of  matricide8  before9 
the  Areopagus10;  was  acquitted  by  the  -vote11  of  Minerva12. 
Brutus,  the  defender  of  Roman  liberty,  condemned  even  his 
own  sons  to  death.  A  slave  who  had  been  convicted  of  theft13 
never  forgot  the  punishment  which  he  had  suffered14. 

1proditiS,  -onls  2judices  ^ta  4ut,  w.  Subjunct.  5maledic-u.s,  -I  6men- 
daciiim,  -I  70restes,  -Is  8matricldiiim,  -i  9ad,  w.  Ace.  10Areopag\is, 
-I    11sufifragi'Uiii,  -i    12Minerv2i,  -ae    13furt"u.m,  -i    14do,  dar6 

571.  The  Subjective  Genitive  may  be  used  as  a  Pred- 
icate with  the  Yerbs  esse  and  fieri  to  denote  that  to 
which  something  belongs  or  to  which  something  is 
peculiar. 

In  English  the  words  part,  property,  duty,  office,  business, 
characteristic,  are  commonly  supplied.  Instead  of  the  Genitive  of 
Personal  Pronouns  the  Neuters  of  the  Possessives:  meiim,  tiuim, 
etc.,  are  used. 

haec  domus  est  Caesaris  this  house  is  Caesar  s, 

temeritas  est  florentis  aetatis,  rashness  is  the  characteristic 

prudentia  senectiitis  of  youth,  prudence  of  old  age, 

mentiri  non  est  meum  to  lie  is  not  my  way. 

572.  With  the  Impersonal  interest  (and  sometimes 

also  with  refert),  it  concerns,  interests,  it  is  the  interest 

of,  it  is  of  importance  for,  the    Genitive   is  used    to 

denote  the  Person  or  Thing  concerned. 

The  Genitive  seems  to  be  governed  by  causa  understood;  hence 
instead  of  the  Genitive  of  the  Personal  Pronoun  the  Ablative  Singular 
feminine  of  the  Possessives  mea,  tua,  sua,  nostra,  vestra  is  used 
with  these  Yerbs,  as:  mea  interest,  lam  concerned;  with  omnium, 
however,  nostrum  and  vestrum  must  be  used:  omnium  nostrum 
interest,  it  concerns  all  of  us. 

reffert  seldom  occurs  with  the  Genitive,  occasionally  with  mea, 
tua,  etc.,  and  most  frequently  without  either  such  Pronoun  or  a 
Genitive,  as:  nihil  refert,  no  matter;  quid  refert,  what  matter? 
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The  thing  which  is  of  interest  or  importance  is  expressed: 

By  a  Neuter  Pronoun,  as:  hoc  vehementer  interest  reipublicae, 
this  is  of  very  much  importance  to  the  state; 

By  an  Infinitive,  as:  interest  omnium  recte  facSre,  to  do  right  is 
the  interest  of  all; 

By  an  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive,  as:  multum  mea  interest  te 
diligentem  esse,  it  is  of  great  importance  tome  that  you  be  diligent; 

By  an  Interrogative  Sentence,  as:  multum  mea  interest  utrum  dili- 
gens  sis  necne,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  me  whether  you  are 
diligent  or  not. 

573.    The  Degree  of  importance  is  expressed  by: 
Adverbs:  magnoperg,  magis,  maxime,  parum,  etc. 
Neuter  Adjectives:  multum,  plus,  pluiimum,  minus,  etc. 
Genitives  of  Value:  magnl,  plurls,  parvi,  tanti,  etc. 
The  Thing  with  reference  to  which  one  is  interested  is  expressed 
by  the  Accusative  with  Sd:  magni  ad  honorem  nostrum  interest,  it 
is  of  great  consequence  to  our  honor. 

Translate  into  English. 

Ut  parentiim  est  bene  educare  liberos,  sic  liberorum,  colere1 
parentes  iisque  oboedlre.  Lycurgus  maximos  honores  non  divi- 
tum  sed  senumessevoluit.  Nostrum  est  parentes  amare.  Bello 
Galileo2  praeter3  Capitolium4  atque  arcem  omnia  hostium  er  ant. 
!Nihil  mea  interest,  quid  de  me  homines  imperiti5  loquantur. 
Non  refert  quam  multos  libros,  sed  quam  bonos  habeas.  Dam- 
natio6  est  judicum,  poena  legis.    Asia  RomanCJnim  facta  est. 

Ho  respect    2  Gallic    ^except    4  Capitol    Hgnorant    ^condemning 
Write  in  Latin. 

It  is  the  duty  of  children  to  reverence1  (their)  parents,  and 
of  parents  to  love  their  own  children  and  to  correct  their2 
faults3.  Tiberius  wrote  to  the  governors4  of  the  provinces  the 
following5:  It  is  the  duty  of  a  good  shepherd  to  shear,  not  to 
skin6  his  sheep.  It  very  much7  interests  not  only  parents  but 
also  the  country  itself  that8  children  should  be  well  educated. 
The  whole  kingdom9  of  the  Persians  came10  under  Alexander's 
dominion10. 

1revereor,  -eri  2eorum  (of  them)  3vltiiiin,  -i  4praes&s,  -IcLIs 
5haec  6deglub&,  -£rS  7permultum,  very  much  translate:  children  to  be 
well  educated    9regniim,  -I    10Translate:  became  Alexander's 
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ACCUSATIVE  CASE. 
Direct  Object. 

574.  Active  Transitive  Verbs  take  the  Accusative 

Case. 

The  Object  of  a  transitive  Verb  in  the  Active  voice  becomes  Sub- 
ject in  the  Passive. 

boni  cives  amant  patriam  good  citizens  love  their  country, 

patria  a  bonis  civlbus  amatur        their  country  is  loved  by  good 

citizens. 

575.  Many  Verbs  are  intransitive  in  English  which  are  both 
transitive  and  intransitive  in  Latin.    Such  are: 

dolSre,  to  grieve  (for)  rider  e,  to  laugh  (at) 

horrere,  to  shudder  (at)  sitire,  to  thirst  (for). 

576.  Some  intransitive  Verbs  may  take  an  Accusative  of 
kindred  meaning,  as:      . 

vitam  jucundam  vivere  to  live  a  pleasant  life 

longam  viam  ire  to  go  a  long  way. 

577.  Many  Intransitive  Verbs,  especially  Verbs  of 
motion,  when  compounded  with  Prepositions,  become 
transitive,  and  accordingly  take  an  Accusative.  The 
commonest  of  them  are  Compounds  of: 

circiim,  per,  praeter,  trans. 

circumstare,  to  stand  around  praeterire,  to  pass  by 

pernieare,  to  flow  through  transire,  to  cross 

triginta  tyranni  circumsteterunt  the  30  tyrants  stood  around  So- 
Socratem'  crates. 

Translate  into  English. 

Qui  liberos  suos  amat,  eos  etiam  castlgat1.  Pyrrhus2,  Epi- 
rotarum3  rex,  voliiit  imitari  Alexandrum,  regem  Macedonian. 
In  Africa  multa  animalia  inveniuntur,  qui  sanguinem  sitiunt. 
Vir  probus  et  Justus  non  horrebit  mortem.  Mors  nemmem 
praeterlbit.  Homo  improbus  vitam  leporis  vivit.  Panem  et 
aquam  natura  postiilat;  nemo  ad  haec4  pauper  est.  Alpes, 
quae  Italiam  ab  Gallia  sejungunt5,  nemo  ante  Hannibalem  cum 
exercitu  transierat. 

Ho  chastise    2Fyrrhus    3Epirote  4ad  haec,  with  regard  to  these    Ho  separate 
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Write  in  Latin. 

Good  citizens  love  (their)  country.  Themistocles  did  not 
escape1  the  envy  of  his  fellow-citizens2.  The  wives  and  children 
of  the  Germans  were  accustomed  to  follow  the  army.  The 
Euphrates8  flows  through4  the  middle  of  Babylon5.  We  are 
wont  to  imitate  those  with  whom  we  keep  company6.  In  the 
study7  of  the  English8  language  a  knowledge9  of  the  Latin 
language  will  greatly10  assist  us.  Miltiades  delivered  Athens 
and  the  whole  (of)  Greece. 

1effugio,  -£r©  2clvis,  -  3Euphrates,  -Is  4permeo,  -ar§  Baby- 
lon, -onis;  media  Babylon,  the  middle  of  Babylon  6  vers  or,  -ari  7studl- 
tim,  -I    8Angliciis,  -a,  -um    9sc!entia,  -ae    10multum 

Two  Accusatives.    Same  Person. 
578.   Verbs  of  Naming,  Making,  Taking,  Choosing, 
Showing  admit  two  Accusatives  of  the  same  person  or 
thing. 


appellarg 

noniinare 

vocare 

die ere 

arbitrari 

existiinare 

habere 

piitare 


to  name  or  call 


to   regard,    con- 
sider, think, 
pronounce 

jtidicare,  to  judge 

Neronem  senatus  hostem  judi- 
cavit 


facerS     \ 

efficere  >  to  make 

reddSre  ) 

creare 

eligere 

designate,  to  appoint 

se  praebSre   )    to    show,    offer 


•  to  elect 


se  praestare 

the   senate 
enemy. 


one's  self 


declared   Nero   an 


Many  other  Yerbs,  besides  their  proper  Accusative,  take  a 
second,  denoting  purpose,  time,  character.    Such  are: 

dare,  to  give  relinquSre,  lo  leave 

habere,  to  have  sfimere,  to  take 

Athenienses  Miltiadem  sibi  im-    the  Athenians  took  Miltiades 
peratorem  sumpsgrunt  as  their  commander. 

Translate  into  English. 

Cato  cellam  penariam1  rei  publicae  nostrae,  nutricem8  ple- 
bis8  Romanae  Sicilian!  nominavit.  Hostis  apud  majores  is  no- 
minabatur,  quern  nunc  peregrlnum*  nominamus.   Regem  ilium 
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unum  vocamus,  penes  quern  est  omnium  summa1  rerum.  Sa- 
pientia  certissimam  se  nobis  ducem  praebet  ad  voluptatem. 
Romani  Ciceronem  patrem  patriae  nominaverunt,  quod  urbem 
ab  incendio6  atque  interitu7  liberaverat8.     Praesta  te  virum ! 

lgranary  *nurse  ^populace  ^stranger  bau(horUy  over  eburning  7<2e- 
struction    Ho  save 

Write  in  Latin, 

Socrates  considered  himself  an  inhabitant  and  a  citizen  of 
the  whole  world.  Romulus  called  the  city  which  he  had 
founded  Rome  from1  his  own  name.  Boys  in  (their)  play  name 
him  king  who  appears  to  be  the  most  distinguished3.  De- 
mosthenes showed  himself  an  ardent8  defender  of  common  lib- 
erty.  Necessity  makes  even4  the  timid  brave.  Anthony  cal- 
led his  flight  victory,  because  he  had  come  off5  alive6.  Da^il7 
appointed  his  son  Solomon8  (as)  his  successor9. 

xex  2praestans,  -tis  ^cerrimus  4vel  5ex6o,  -Ir6  6yivuls,  -4i>,  -fun. 
'Davides,  -Is    8Salomo,  -onis    Successor,  -oris 

Two  Accusatives.    Person  and  Thing. 

579.    docere,   edocere,  to  teach;   celare,   to  conceal 
from,  take  two  Accusatives,  one  of  the  person,  and  the 
other  of  the  thing. 

Dionysius  Epaminondam  musi-    Dionysius   taught  Epaminon- 

cam  docuit  das  music, 

non  te  celavi  sermonem  /  did  not  conceal  from  you  the 

conversation. 
The  Passive  of  docere  or  3d5cere  with  the  Nominative  of  the 
person  and  the  Accusative  of  the  thing  is  almost  never  used,  but  is 
replaced  by  discere  aliquid  ab  aliquo.    Special  uses  worthy  of  note 
are  as  follows: 
edocere  aliquem  dS  aliqua  re,  to  inform  some  one  of  something; 
celare  aliquem  de  aliqua  re,  to  keep  some  one  ignorant  of  something. 

Translate  into  English. 

Dionysius,  ne1  tonsori2  collum  committeret8,  tondere4  fillas 
docuit.  Athenienses  primi  olei  et  vini  usum  docuere;  arare6 
quoque  et  serere  frumenta  glande6  vescentlbus7  monstrarunt8. 
Persae  tria9  praecipue10  liberos  docebant:  equitare11,  jaculari13, 
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vera  dicere.  Fortuna  belli  artem  victos13  quoque  docet.  Pro- 
videntia14  divina  res  futuras  nos  sapienter  celavit.  Multi  alios 
ea  docere  volunt,  quae  ipsi  non  satis  didicerunt. 

Hhat  not  ^barber  Ho  trust  Ho  shave  Ho  plow  6acorn  Wiving  on  Ho 
show  Hhree  things  10principally  llto  ride  12to  throw  the  javelin  ^vanquished 
14providence 

Write  in  Latin. 

Pythagoras  taught  boys  modesty  and  a  love1  of  letters. 
Isocrates2,  an  Athenian  orator,  who  taught  many  youths  elo- 
quence3, never  delivered  a  speech  himself.  Who  taught  men 
agriculture  ?  Good  boys  conceal  nothing  from  their  parents. 
In  the  schools  of  the  Romans  the  teachers  taught  the  boys  the 
Latin  and  the  Greek  language,  history  and  music4.  He  is  a 
sincere5  friend  who  conceals  nothing  from  a  friend.  They  are 
silly6  who  teach  others  what  they  have  not  tried  themselves. 

istudiUm,  -I  2Isocrates,  -Is  3eloquent!a,  -ae  4musice,  -es  5sin- 
cerus,  -a,  -iim    6rldicul\is,  -a,  -iim. 

580.  Verbs  signifying  to  ash,  to  demand,  to  request, 
to  inquire  take  two  Accusatives,  one  of  the  person, 
and  the  other  of  the  thing.  9 

The  commonest  of  them  are: 
poscSre     \    tQ  as]c       orare   )  to  ask,         rogare         )    fo      ^ 
flagitare^  I  dema^d    rogare  I  entreat        interrdgare  I  ^ 

postulare  )  petere  )  beseech        quaerere      )      * 

posce  deos  veniam  ask  favor  of  the  gods, 

me  sententiam  rogavit  he  asked  me  my  opinion. 

But  to  this  there  are  many  Exceptions.    We  may  also  say: 
poscere  or  ilagitare  aliquid  ab  aliquo. 

We  always  say:  postulare  or  petere  aliquid  ab  aliquo; 
quaerere  aliquid  ab,  ex,  or  de  aliquo. 

581.  The  Yerbs  orare,  rogare,  to  ask,  request,  and  rSgare, 
interrogate,  to  ask,  inquire,  admit  a  double  Accusative  only  when 
the  thing  is  expressed  by  the  neuter  of  a  Pronoun  or  Adjective,  as: 
hoc  te  rogo,  this  I  inquire  of  you.  Otherwise  we  say:  interrogate 
aliquem  de  aliqua  re,  to  ask  some  one  about  something. 

582.  A  noun  as  second  Accusative  appears  with  the  Yerb  rogarS 
only  in  the  official  phrase: 

sententiam  rogare  aliquem,  to  ask  one  for  his  opinion  or  vote. 
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Translate  into  English. 

Campani1  coacti  sunt  a  Romanis  petere  auxilium.  Cur  me 
istud  rogas,  quod  totiens  tibi  explanavi2  ?  Aquam  a  pumice3 
postulas.  Responde  ad  hoc,  quod  te  interrogo.  Idem  te  ro- 
gavi,  quod  pater  tuus  me  rogaverat:  non  quemvis  idem  inter- 
rogarem.  Omnes  populi  pacem  te  poscunt.  Cotidie  Caesar 
Aediios4  frumentum,  quod  polliciti  erant,  flagitabat5.  Post- 
quam  Carthaginienses  ad6  Zamam7  victi  sunt,  pacem  oraverunt. 

1  Campanian  Ho  explain  ^pumice-stone  4the  Aedui  bkept  demanding  6near 
1Zama 

Write  in  Latin. 

The  boys  and  women  of  the  Gauls  from1  the  wall  of  the  town 
besought  peace  of  the  Romans.  I  have  asked  you  for  assist- 
ance, but  you  have  not  heard  me.  The  Athenians  entreated 
aid  from  the  Lacedaemonians.  Verres2  demanded  from  parents 
a  price3  for4  the  burial5  of  (their)  children.  An  upright  man, 
when  asked  for  his  opinion6,  will  be  silent  or  tell  the  truth. 

le    2Verres,-Is    3pretlu.m, -x    4pro    5sepulfcur&/,  -ae    6opIni§,  -onls 

Accusative  with  Impersonal  Yerbs. 
583.    The  Accusative  is  used  after  the  Impersonate: 

fallit  nig         )    it   escapes   my    decet,  it  becomes 


)    it 


fiiglt  me        >  notice,    is    un-    dedecet,  it  is  unbecoming 
praetent  me  ;      known  to  me 
me  fugit  ad  te  scribere  I  forgot  to  write  to  you,   - 

oratorem  irasci  dedecet  it  is  unbecoming  in  an  orator 

to  be  angry. 
An  Infinitive  or  a  Neuter  Pronoun  or  Adjective,  rarely  a  Substantive, 
may  be  used  as  the  Subject  of  decet  and  dedecet: 
mulierem  decet  flere  it  becomes  a  woman  to  weep, 

parvum  parva  decent  small  things  become  the  small, 

neglegentia  neminem  decet  carelessness  becomes  no  one. 

584.  Certain  Impersonal  Verbs  take  the  Person 
who  feels  in  the  Accusative,  and  the  Exciting  Cause 
in  the  Genitive,  or  if  a  Verb,  in  the  Infinitive,  viz.: 

miseret,  it  excites  pity  pudet,  it  shames 

paenitet,  it  causes  sorrow         taedet  )   ..  ,„„„.„„  +i„„a 

,.  ^   .',.        A        .  .      w        A  >it  wearies,  tires. 

piget,  it  disgusts,  grieves         pertaesum  est  ) 
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The  Persons  are  expressed  as  follows: 

miser  et  me,  I  pity  paenitet  me,  /  am  sor?%y,  repent 

miseret  te,  thou  pitiest  piget  nie,  I  am  grieved  at,  dis- 

mlseret  eum,  he  pities  gusted  with 

miseret  nos,  we  pity  pudet  me,  I  am  ashamed 

miseret  vos,  you  p ity  taedet  me               \  I  am  weary, 

mis&ret  eos,  they  pity  me  pertaesum  est  f         tired 

me  stultitiae  meae  pudet  lam  ashamed  of  my  folly, 

non  me  paenitet  vixisse  lam  not  sorry  for  having  lived. 

Idiomatic  Uses. 

585.  Tho  Accusative  is  used  in  Exclamations,  either 
with  or  without  an  Interjection. 

0,  miseras  hominum  mentes!     Oh,  the  wretched  minds  of  men  ! 

586.  A  Neuter  Adjective  or  Pronoun  is  used  adverbially  in  the 
Accusative,  as:  aliquid,  somewhat;  nihil,  not  at  all;  multum,  much, 
etc.  The  Accusative  is  also  found  in  a  few  adverbial  phrases,  as: 
maximam  partem,  mostly;  id  genus,  of  this  kind;  id  temporis,  at 
this  time: 

nihil  moveor  lam  not  at  all  moved, 

forum  id  temporis  omni  turba    the  forum  ivas  at  this  time  free 
vacuum  erat  from  all  tumult 

Translate  into  English. 

Bomim  civem  numquam  paenitebit  maxima  periciila  pro 
patria  subire1.  Quern  non  miseret  aliorum  hominum,  ejus  nee 
miserebitur  Dens.  Quern  paenitet  peccasse2,  paene3  innocens 
est.  Quod  patrem  decet,  idem  filtum  saepe  dedecet.  Dili- 
gentes  diseipulos  vol  maximi  laboris  non  pigebit.  Non  me 
praeterit4,  usum6  esse  optimum  dicendi  magistrum.  O  prae- 
clarum6  custodem  ovium,  lupum ! 

Ho  undergo  Ho  sin  ^almost  4 1  do  not  fail  to  oo  serve  that,  &c.  practice 
Excellent 

Writ 3  in  Latin. 

It  becomes  an  upright  man  to  assist  his  country  in  every 
way1.  He  is  a  fool  who  is  ashamed  of  his  parents;  but2  virtu- 
ous parents  are  justly  ashamed  of  their  wicked  sons.      The 
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wretched  are  often  weary  of  life.  Truth  becomes  the  gentle- 
man3. No  one  will  repent  of  industry4.  This  boy  is  neither 
ashamed  nor  tired  of  his  indolence.  It- becomes  good  citizens 
to  obey  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  to  undergo  all  dangers  for 
the  safety  of  their  country. 

lomni  ratione    2St    3ingentiiis,  -x    4industr;Sl,  -ae 

DATIVE    CASE. 

With  Verbs, 

587.    The  Dative  is  the  Case  of  the  Indirect  Object, 

denoting  that  for  which,  to  the  benefit  or  loss  of  which 

any  thing  is  or  is  done.  It  may  be  used  with  transitive 

and  intransitive  Verbs:  Dativus  commodi  et  incom- 

modi,  Dative  of  Advantage  and  Disadvantage. 

scribo  vobis  hunc  librum,  I  write  this  book  for  you; 

tibi  seris,  tibi  metis,  you  sow  for  yourself  you  reap  for  yourself 

Translate  into  English. 

Homo  non  sibi  solum,  sed  patriae  quoque  natus  est.  Nihil 
agenti  dies  longus  est.  Non  solum  nobis  divites  esse  volumus, 
sed  liberis,  propinquis1,  maximeque  patriae.  Verba  innocenti 
reperire2  facile  est;  modum3  verborum  misero  tenere4  difficile. 
Ex  quibusdam  stirpibus5  et  herbis  remedia  morbis  et  vulneri- 
bus  eligimus6.  Athenienslbus  leges  instituit  Solon,  Spartanis 
Lycurgus.     Arma  fecit  Vulcanus7  Achilli8. 

Relative    Ho  find    3limit    Ho  observe    ^root    6to^gather    '  Vulcan    8 Achilles 
Write  in  Latin. 

To  the  unhappy  man  time  is  very  long,  to  the  happy  man 
very  short.  The  house  was  built  for  (its)  master,  not  for  mice. 
The  miser  hoards1  riches  not  for  himself,  but  for  others.  I  an 
not  born  for  one  corner2,  my  country  is  the  whole  world.  The 
sun  shines  even  to  the  wicked.  We  were  not  born  for  our- 
selves only.  Pain  appears  to  be  the  bitterest3  enemy4  to  virtue. 
Thou  plowest  for  thyself,  thou  harrowest5  for  thyself,  thou 
sowest  for  thyself,  thou6  wilt  also6  reap7  for  thyself. 

1paro,  -SrS  2anguHis,  -I  3ae&r,  -ris,  r&  ^Inimlciis,  -f  eococ, 
-ar§    *thou.  .also,  idemque    7meto,  -SrH 
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588.  A  large  number  of  Transitive  Verbs  take 
along  with  the  Accusative  a  Dative  as  an  Indirect 
Object. 

The  English  expresses  the  Dative  Relation  by  to  or  for;  but  where 
the  Verb  implies  removal,  the  Latin  Dative  frequently  answers  to 
the  English  Objective  with  from;  for  =  in  defence  of  is  pro. 

errantibus  viam  monstremus  let  us  show  the  way  to  the  erring, 

dolor  somnum  mini  adimit  grief  takes  away  my  sleep  from 

pro  patria  mori  to  die  for  one's  country.       [me, 

589.  Many  Intransitive  Verbs  signifying  to  benefit  or 
injure,  please  or  displease,  command  or  obey,  favor  or 
resist,  trust  or  distrust,  also  indulge,  believe,  persuade, 
envy,  threaten,  spare,  and  the  like,  take  the  Dative. 

Examples  are: 

prodesse,  to  do  good  ergdere,  to  believe 

nocere,  to  do  harm  suadere,  to  advise,  recommend 

blandlrl,  to  soothe  minari,  immingre,  to  threaten 

favere,  to  favor  benedicere,  to  bless 

resistere,  to  offer  resistance  nubere,  to  marry 

placere,  to  please  persuadSre,    to  persuade,    con- 

displicere,  to  displease  mederi,  to  heal  [vince 

imperare,  to  command  supplieare,  to  beg 

oboedlre,  pargre,  to  obey  maledicere,  to  curse 

fidere,  to  trust  parcere,  to  spare 

diffidere,  to  distrust  studere,  to  devote  oneys  self 

irasci,  to  be  angry  with  obtrectare,  to  decry 

indulgere,  to  give  up,  to  favor      invidere,  to  envy 

arbor  resistit  ventis  the  tree  offers  resistance  to  the 

winds, 
probus  invidet  nemini  the  upright  man  envies  no  one, 

non  parcam  operae  I  will  spare  no  pains. 

Among  the  most  notable  Exceptions  are: 

iuvare        )  .    ,  7  .  ,  deficere,  to  be  wanting 

-,.-  -  *    I  to  help,  assist  5~u-„*  L  ~~7*- 

adjuvarS    j  ^'  jubere,  to  order 

aequare,  to  be  equal  vetare,  to  forbid 

which  govern  the  Accusative, 
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590.  Passives  are  properly  made  only  from  transitive  Verbs. 
Intransitive  Yerbs  which  govern  a  Dative  have  an  Impersonal  Passive 
with  the  same  Case,  in  the  following  manner: 

Active,     bonus  invidet  nemini,  a  good  man  envies  no  one 
Passive,    imlii  invidetur,  /  am  envied 

tibi  invidetur,  thou  art  envied 

ei  invidetur,  he  is  envied 

nobis  invidetur,  we  are  envied 

vobis  invidetur,  you  are  envied 

lis  invidetur,  they  are  envied 
a  bono  invidetur  nemini,  no  one  is  envied  by  a  good  man. 

591.  Some  Yerbs  take  the  Dative  or  Accusative  according  to  their 
signification : 

cavere  alicui,  to  care  for  some  one, 

cavere  allquem,  to  beware  of  some  one, 

cavere  ab  aliquo,  to  be  on  one's  guard, 

consulSre  alicui,  to  consult  the  interest  of  some  one, 

consider  e  aliquem,  to  consult  some  one, 

metiiere  aliquem,  to  fear  some  one, 

metiiSre  alicui,  to  fear  for  some  one, 

providere  aliquid,  to  foresee  something, 

providere  alicui  rel,  to  provide  for  something, 

moderari  aliquid,  to  manage  something, 

moderarl  alicui  rel,  to  set  bounds  to  a  matter, 

temperare  aliquid,  to  rule  something, 

temperare  alicui,  to  spare  some  one, 

temperare  ab  aliqua  re,  to  abstain  from  something. 

Translate  into  English. 

Quidam  mihi  videntur  non  vivis1,  sed  etiam  mortuis  invi- 
dere.  Qui  parcit  virgae2,  odit3  filium.  Demosthenes  ejus  artis 
cui  studebat,  primam  literam  non  poterat  dicere.  Filia  Cae- 
saris  Pompejo  nupsit.  Raro4  invidetur  eorum  honoribus,  quo- 
rum vis  non  timetur.  Qui  parti  civium  consulunt,  partem  ne- 
glegunt,  rem  perniciosissimam5  in  civitatem  inducunt6,  seditio- 
nem7.     Paucis  Trojanis8  ferrum9  Graecorum  pepercerat. 

Hiving  2rod  Ho  hate  4seldom  5pernicious  to  introduce  3 sedition  8  Trojan 
^svoord 

Write  in  Latin. 

The  soldiers  spared  neither  women  nor  children.  Lycurgus 
recommended  frugality  to  all,  The  upright  man  envies  no  one. 
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Those  who  devote  themselves  to  virtue  are  alone  rich.  The 
sister  of  Atticus1  was  married  to  Cicero.  Let  us  imitate  the 
example  of  Christ  who  blessed  his  very2  enemies.  Old  age  is 
a  disease  which  no  physician  can  cure.  Riches  are  more  fre- 
quently envied  than  virtue.  A  perfect3  man  never  cursed 
fortune. 

1Atticiis,  -i    2ipse    3perfecttis,  -3/,  -Hm 

592.  The  Dative  is  used  with  many  Verbs  com- 
pounded with  the  Prepositions : 

ad,  ante,  con,  in,  inter, 
ob,  post,  prae,  sub,  super. 

Examples  are: 

afferre,  to  bring  to,  to  render  adimere,  to  take  away 

interjicere,  to  throw  in  interesse,  to  be  present 

praecurrere,  to  precede  injicere,  to  strike  into 

imponere,  to  place  on  opponere,  to  oppose 

supponere,  to  put  under  subvenire,  to  assist 

antecedere,  to  go  before  praeferre,  to  prefer 

intervenire,  to  intervene 

virtus  omnibus  rebus  anteit  virtue  goes  before  all  things, 

onera  quibusdam  animalibus  im-  we  put  burdens  on  some  ani- 
ponimus  mals. 

Translate  into  English. 

Quod  munus1  rei  publicae  afferre2  majus  meliusve3  possu- 
mus,  quam  si  docemus  atque  erudlmus  juventtitem?  Nasus* 
quasi  murus  oculis  interjectus  esse  videtur.  Certis  rebus  certa 
sign  a  praecurrunt.  Mulier  in  India  una  cum5  viro  mortuo  in 
rogum6  imponitur.  Censores7  Romani  equiti  nimis  pingui8 
equum  adimere  solebant.  Judicis  est  innocentiae  subvenire. 
Ex  cognitione9  Dei  oritur  pietas10,  cui  conjuncta  est  justitia 
reliquaeque  virttites. 

1  service  Ho  render  3-ve,  or  4nose  f along  with,  una  cum  ^funeral  pile 
^censor    6fat    ^knowledge   10piety 

Write  in  Latin. 

Hannibal  struck  a  great  terror  into  the  Roman  army.  To 
every  virtue  is  opposed  a  vice.  We  often  put  ducks'  eggs1 
under  hens.     Aristides  was  present  at  the  naval  battle  at2 
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Salamis.  Boys  commonly  value3  all  things  less  than  play.  Many 
have  gone  before  us  to  death,  all  the  rest  will  follow  us.  Prefer 
virtue  to  riches,  and  friendship  to  monej^.  God  is  present  to 
our  minds  and  intervenes  in  the  midst4  of  our  thoughts5. 

1ovu.m.,  -I  2apud  Halue  less  than  =  postpone  to  Hn  the  midst  of  our 
thoughts  =  to  our  middle  thoughts    6cogitatiS,  -onis 

593.  Certain  Verbs  of  giving  and  putting  may  take 
either  a  Dative  with  an  Accusative,  or  an  Accusative 
with  an  Ablative,  as : 

dono  tibi  librum,  I  present  you  a  book; 
dono  te  libro,  I  present  you  with  a  book; 
circumdat  urbi  murum,  he  puts  a  wall  around  the  city; 
circumdat  urbem  muro,  he  surrounds  the  city  with  a  wall 
So  with  adspergere,  to  sprinkle,  and  induere,  to  put  on. 

594.  The  Dative  is  used  with  esse  to  denote  the 
Possessor,  the  thing  possessed  being  the  subject. 

When  so  used  it  is  commonly  translated  by  to  have;  mihi  nomen 
est,   means  my  name  is  or  lam  called;   the  proper  name  is  put 
either  in  the  Nominative  or  the  Dative,  as: 
est  mihi  domi  pater  I  have  a  father  at  home, 

puero  nomen  est  Carolus  (Carolo)  the  boy's  name  is  Charles. 

Translate  into  English. 

Dives  est  is,  cui  tanta  possessio  est,  ut  nihil  optet1  amplius. 
Rheae  Silviae2,  Numitoris3  filiae,  duo  erant  fllii,  quorum  alteri 
erat  nomen  Romulus,  alteri  Remus.  Deus  animam4  corpore 
circumdedit.  Tarquinio  cognomen5  Superbo6  datum  est.  Nulli 
bestiae  major7  memorta  esse  videtur  quam  cani.  Ut8  inter 
arb5res  suus  culque  fructus  est,  ita8  inter  homines  suae  culque 
sunt  dotes9.  Crocodllis10  superior  pars  corporis  dura  et  im- 
penetrabilis11  est,  inferior  mollis  ac  tenera. 

Hourish  for  2 Rhea  Silvia  *Numitor  4soul  ^surname  ^overbearing  ^better 
8 as.. so    9gift    locrocodile    ^impenetrable 

Write  in  Latin. 

Man  has  a  resemblance1  to2  God.  The  lion  has  (its)  great- 
est strength  in  (its)  breast3.     The  Lydians4  had  many  kings 
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before  Croesus5.  Flowers  have  not  always  the  same  color.  My 
name  is  Henry6.  Semiramis7  founded  Babylon  and  surrounded 
it  with  a  wall.  Patience  is  a  remedy  for  every8  grief.  Tall9 
trees  have  deep10  roots.  Caesar  surrounded  the  camp  with 
a  rampart  and  a  ditch11.  Many  animals  have  quicker12  senses 
than  man. 

1similitudS,  -Ixils  2cum  3pect\is,  -oris  4Lydiis,  -i  5Croes\is,  -i 
6Henrictis,  -I  'Semiramis,  -Id.xs  8qulvis  9proceriis,  -a,  -um  10altiis, 
-Si,  -um    11fossS/,  -ae    12agilis5  -<5 

595.  Certain  Verbs  take  the  Dative  to  denote  the 
purpose  or  end,  and  often  at  the  same  time  another 
Dative  of  the  person  for  whom  or  to  whom.    Such  are : 

esse,  to  be  mittere,  to  send  habere,  to  hold 

f ww  .     j  to  become,  accipere,  to  receive        vertere,  to  interpret, 
ieri      (   turn  out  venire,  to  come  turn  (against) 

dare,  to  put  relinquere,  to  leave         dticere,  to  count 

exemplo  est  formica  the  ant  is  an  example, 

malo  est  hominibus  avaritia  avarice  is  an  evil  to  menf 

dono  dare  to  give  as  a  present. 

596.  The  Dative  is  used  with  the  Gerundive  to  de- 
note the  person  on  whom  a  necessity  rests,  as : 

adhibenda  est  nobis  diligentia      we  must  use  diligence, 
nobis  omnibus  moriendum  est      we  all  must  die. 

597.  Yerbs  in  the  Passive  Voice  are  sometimes  followed  by  a 
Dative  of  the  Agent  —  instead  of  a,  ab  with  the  Ablative. 

res  mihi  tota  pro  visa  est  I"  have   had    the   whole  matter 

provided  for, 
carmina  mihi  scripta  sunt  nulla    /  have  no  poems  written. 

Translate  into  English. 

Pericles1  agros  suos  reipublicae  dono  dedit.  Virtus  sola 
neque  datur  dono  neque  accipltur.  Miile  Plataeenses2  Athe- 
niensibus  auxilio  venerunt.  Multi  homines  ea  sibi  laudi  ducunt, 
quae  fortunae  debent.  Virttites  hominibus  decori  gloriaeque 
sunt.  Pergite3,  ut4  facitis,  adulescentes,  ut  et  vobis  honori, 
et  amlcis  utilitati5,  et  reipublicae  emolumento6  esse  possltis. 
Pythagorae*  discipulis  per  quinque  annos  tacendum  erat. 

l£ericles    %Plataean    Ho  go  on    4as    ^benefit   G advantage    ' Pythagoras 
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Write  in  Latin. 

Attalus1,  a  king  of  Asia,  gave  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans 
as  a  present.  Avarice  is  a  great  evil  to  men.  Poverty  is  a 
disgrace1  to  no  one.  God  is  not  wont  to  come  to  the  help  of 
those  who  bring3  themselves  inconsiderately*  into  danger8.  A 
roomy5  house  often  becomes  a  disgrace  to  his  master,  if  soli- 
tude6 reigns7  in  it.  To  whom  has  virtue  ever  been  given  as  a 
present?  Virtue  is  the  ornament  of  a  king  as  well  as  of  a 
beggar8. 

1Attal"u.s,  -I  2dedecils,  -oris  3se  in  pericula  mittere  ^inconsiderate 
5ampl"tis,  -a,  -iim    6soiitudo}  -Inis    "^reigns  =  is    *mendlc\is,  -I 

With  Adjectives. 
598.    Many  Adjectives   and  Adverbs  are  followed 
by  the  Dative  denoting  that  to  which  the  quality  is 
directed. 

The  most  common  are  those  signifying: 
•    useful,  fit,  pleasant,  like, 

near,  easy,  inclined,  necessary,  and  their  Opposites. 
acceptus,  acceptable  jucundus,  agreeable 

amicus,  friendly  injucundus,  disagreeable 

mimlcus,  unfriendly,  opposed      molestus,  troublesome 
aptus,  apt,  suitable  necessarius,  necessary 

carus,  dear  odiosus,  hateful 

communis,  common         *  par,  equal,  a  match  for 

dulcis,  agreeable  dispar,  unlike 

facilis,  easy  salutaris,  beneficial 

difficflis,  difficult  similis,  like 

gratus,  pleasing  dissimilis,  unlike 

ingratus,  unpleasant  turpis,  disgraceful 

gravis,  burdensome  titilis,  useful 

canis  similis  lupo  est  a  dog  is  similar  to  a  wolf 

flamma  fumo  est  proxima  fire  is  next  akin  to  smoke. 

Many  Adjectives  which  belong  to  this  class  become  Substantives 
and  as  such  take  the  Genitive;  e.  g.: 
amicus,  a  friend  aequalis,  a  contemporary 

inimicus,  an  enemy  vicinus,  a  neighbor 

familiaris,  an  (intimate)  friend   necessarius,  a  relation 
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599.  Adjectives  of  Inclination  may  take  the  Accusative  with  erga 
(when  friendly  feelings  are  spoken  of)  or  with  in,  adversiis  (for 

friendly  and  unfriendly  feelings) ;  those  signifying  useful,  suitable, 
take  oftener  the  Accusative  with  ad  to  denote  the  thing  for  which, 
but  regularly  the  Dative  of  Persons;  as:  severus  in  filium,  severe  to- 
wards his  son;  homo  ad  nullam  rem  utilis,  a  good-for-nothing  fellow . 

600.  The  Adjectives  propior,  proximus  also  take  the  Accusative; 
and  this  ]s  the  regular  construction  with  the  Adverbs  propius, 
proxime.  After  similis,  like,  the  Genitive  is  used  to  denote  exact 
resemblance;  as:  mei,  tui,  nostri  similis,  my,  your,  our  like,  and 
veri  similis,  likely. 

601.  A  few  Derivative  Substantives  take  the  Dative  after  the  anal- 
ogy of  their  Primitives,  as:  justitia  est  obtemperantia  legibus, 
justice  is  obedience  to  the  laws. 

Ethical  Dative. 

602.  The  Dative  of  a  Personal  Pronoun  is  sometimes 
introduced  for  liveliness  of  expression:  Ethical  Dative. 

fur  mihi  est,  he  is  a  thief  in  my  opinion; 
quid  tibi  vis?  what  do  you  want? 

Translate  into  English. 

HomTnum  generi  universo  culttira1  agrorum  salutaris  est. 
Ipse  se  quisque  diligit,  quod  per  se2  sibi  quisque  carus  est. 
Est  hominum  naturae,  quam  sequi  debemus,  maxime  inimlca 
crudelitas3.  Invia  virtuti  nulla  est  via.  Yeri  amlci  numquam 
nobis  molesti  sunt.  Omni  aetati  mors  est  communis.  Amo 
veritatem,  etsi  mihi  jucunda  non  est.  Multa  supplicia4  non 
minus  turpia  sunt  principi5  quam  medico  multa  funera6. 

lcultivation  2for  his  own  sake,  per  se  ^cruelty  ^punishment  5prince 
^funeral 

Write  in  Latin. 

The  soil  of  (their)  country  is  dear  to  all.  Nothing  is  so1 
like  death  as1  sleep.  Next2  to  God,  men  can  be  most  useful  to 
men.  Nothing  is  more  adapted  to  man's  nature  than  benefi- 
cence3 and  liberality.  Old  age  is  burdensome  to  most  men. 
Every  animal  seeks4  that  which  is  adapted  to  its  nature.  Truth 
is  to  many  people  troublesome  and  hateful.  The  pallium* 
seemed  to  the  Romans  suitable  for*  every  season. 

1tam..<mam  Secundum  3beneficentia/,  -ae  4app£to,  -SrS  5pallTu.m, 
-1    6ad 
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ABLATIVE   CASE 
Ablative  of  Cause. 

603.    The  Ablative  is  used  to  express  the  Cause. 

The  Ablative  of  Cause  designates  that  by  which,  by  reason  of 
which,  because  of  which,  in  accordance  with  which  something  is 
or  is  done.  Accordingly  it  is  used  with  Passive  Verbs  and  such 
Active  Verbs  and  Adjectives  as  imply  a  Passive  meaning.  In  the  Pas- 
sive construction,  however,  the  Person  or  Living  Agent  by  whom 
any  thing  is  done  is  put  in  the  Ablative  with  a,  ab. 

Dei  providentia  mundus  admini-    the  world  is  governed  by  God's 

stratur  providence, 

a  Deo  mundus  administrate         the  world  is  governed  by  God, 
concordia  res  parvae  crescunt      by  concord  small  affairs  grow, 
milites  praelio  fessi  erant  the  soldiers  were  weary    with 

the  battle. 

604:.    The  Ablative  of  Cause  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and 

is  used  both  with  Verbs  and  Adjectives  like  the  following: 

dolere,  to  grieve  gloriari,  to  boast 

maerere,  to  mourn  laborare,  to  suffer 

gaudere)  .        .  .       ,  7.  , .  superbus,  proud 

f  _  _    }  to  rejoice,  delight  ,  *  ,        -,  .77 

laetan    J      .  '        *  laetus,  pleased  —  aeger,  ill 

delectari,  to  be  delighted  anxius,  anxious 

agricola  gaudet  equis,  the  husbandman  delights  in  horses; 
Miltiacles  aeger   erat  vulneribus,   Miltiades  was  ill  f~om  his 

wounds; 
aliis  malis  laboras,  you  suffer  with  other  ills. 

This  includes  such  Ablatives  as:  jussu,  by  order;  rogatu,  at  the 
request;  concessu,  by  permission.  On  causa  and  gratia,  for  the  sake 
of  see  566.  8. 

Akin  to  the  Causal  Ablative  is  the  Ablative  with  Verbs  expressing 
origin,  as: 

humilibus  parentibus  ortus  sprung  from  low  parents. 

Translate  into  English. 

Mentis  summae  arbores1  maxime  agitantur2.  Aristides 
omnibus  virtutibus  ornatus3  erat.  Parvuli4  olim  a  servis  edu- 
cabantur.  Aurum  probatur5  igne,  fortes  viri  calamitatibus. 
Campani  semper  fuerunt  superbi  bonitate6  agrorum  ct  fructu- 
um  magnitudme.     Non  timore  Doenae  sed  virtutis  amore  vir 
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bonus  maleficia  fugit.  Vir  bonus  aliorum  commodis7  gaudet 
ut8  suis.  Multa  facimus  amicorum  causa,  quae  nostra  causa 
numquam  faceremus. 

1summae  arbores,  the  highest  parts,  i.  e.  the  tops  of  the  trees  Ho  agitate 
^adorned    Hiitle  one    Ho  try,  test    Excellence    ^advantage    8as 

Write  in  Latin. 

Many  comets  we  do  not  see,  because  they  are  obscured  by 
the  sun's  rays.  Xerxes  was  conquered  more  by  the  prudence1 
of  Themistocles  than  by  the  arms  of  Greece.  By  the  prudence 
and  valor  of  Scipio,  Hannibal  was  compelled  to  depart2  from3 
Italy.  The  world  is  governed  by  God's  providence.  We  must 
obey  the  laws  from  love  to  virtue  and  not  from  fear  of  punish- 
ment.    Who  will  rejoice  at  the  misfortunes  of  others? 

Jconsili\iin.,  -x    2decedo,  -Sre    3ex 

Ablative  of  Means  or  Instrument. 

605.  The  Ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  Means  or 

Instrument  by  which  anything  is  effected. 

Pyrrhus  lapide  interfectus  est       Pyrrlius  was  hilled  by  a  stone, 
benevolentiam  civium  blanditia    to   win  the  good  will  of  one's  n 
colligSre  turpe  est  fellow-citizens    by  flattery  is 

disgraceful. 

606.  The  Person,  considered  as  Means  or  Instrument,  is  ex- 
pressed by  per  with  the  Accusative,  or  by  opera  with  a  Genitive  or 
Possessive: 

Caesar  certior  factus  est  per    Caesar  was  informed  by  (means 
legatos  of)  ambassadors. 

607.  £rudire,  instituere,  to  instruct,  as:  aliquem  artibus  eru- 
dlre,  to  instruct  some  one  in  the  arts;  and  afficere,  to  treat,  in  such 
expressions  as:  aliquem  honoribus  afficere,  to  honor  some  one;  ali- 
quem molestia  afficere,  to  trouble  some  one  —  are  worthy  of  note. 

Translate  into  English. 

Voluptate  capiuntur  homines  ut  hamo1  pisces.  Julii  Caesa- 
ris  aetate2  Britanni  frumenta  non  serebant,  sed  lacte  et  carne 
vivebant.  Deus  nulla  re  magis  homines  separavit  a  ceteris 
animalibus  quam  dicendi3  facultate.     Servius  Tullius4  regnare 
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coepit  non  jussu,  sed  voluntate  et  concessu  civium.  Haud 
raro5  olim  capti6  reges  et  duces  catenis  vincti  sunt.  Oculis 
videmus,  auribus  audlmus.     Heri  cum  patre  ambulaveram. 

'LJioolc  Hn  the  time  3of  speaking  =  of  speech  4Servius  Tullius  5haud  raro, 
not  seldom,  i.  e.  often    6captive 

Write  in  Latin. 

The  bull1  defends  itself  with  (its)  horns,  the  horse  with  (its) 
hoofs,  the  boar  with  (its)  teeth.  Egypt  was  added2  to  the  Ro- 
man empire  by8  Octavianus.  Birds  are  covered  with  feathers, 
quadrupeds  with  hairs4,  fish  with  scales.  The  sun  illuminates 
all  things  with  a  most  bright  light.  The  liberty  of  the  Romans 
was  crushed5  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  but  was  restored  by  Brutus. 
The  earth  is  clothed  with  flowers,  trees,  plants6  (and)  fruits. 

Hauriis,  -i  2adjicio,  -ere  3by  =  by  means  of  4pil-Q.s,  -i  6opprimo, 
-6r6    6herba/,  -ae 

Ablatiye  of  Limitation. 

608.  That  in  respect  to  which  or  in  accordance  with 
which  anything  is  or  is  done  is  denoted  by  the  Abla- 
tive of  Limitation. 

Out  of  this  usage  grow  a  number  of  Particular  Phrases: 
granclis  natu,  old  mea    sententia,    mea    opmione, 

major  natu,  older  according  to  my  opinion 

maximus  natu,  oldest  judicio,       testimonio      alicujus, 

rumor  natu,  younger  according    to    the  judgment, 

minimus  natu,  youngest  testimony,  of  some  one 

reges  nomine  magis  quam  im-    Icings  in  name  rather  than  in 

perio  authority. 

Translate  into  English. 

Omnium  societatum1  nulla  firmior  est,  quam  cum  viri  boni 
moribus2  similes  sunt  familiaritate  conjunct!  Equus,  quo  sum 
per  urbem  vectus3,  sinistro  pede  claudus4  fuit.  Duarum  civil  a- 
tum  civis  esse  nostro  jure  civlli5  nemo  potest.  Croesus  specie 
quidem6  beatus  fait,  re  vera7  autem  admodum  miser.  Aristo- 
teles  omnium  judicio  doctissimus  vir  totius  antiquitatis  fuit. 
Hannibal  altero  oculo  caecus  factus  est. 

Companionship    Character    Ho  ride    Hame    ^civil  law    Hndeed    ^reality 
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Write  in  Latin. 

Every  one  measures  dangers  by  his  own  fear.  My  brother 
is  lame  in  (his)  right  foot.  Ariovistus1  was  by  nation2  a  Ger- 
man. Not  by  (their)  fortune  I  will  value  men,  but  by  (their) 
character.  Antiochus3  according  to  his  name  was  a  great 
man  indeed,  but  in  reality  only  a  small  (one).  It  is  the  duty 
of  a  youth  to  reverence  (his)  elders.  Anacharsis4  who  was 
counted  among  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  was  by  nation  a 
Scythian,  by  (his)  erudition5  a  Greek. 

1Ariovistu.s,  -I  2natiS,  -onis  3Antioch"u.s,  -i  4Anacharsxs,  -  6eru- 
ditiS,  -onis 

Ablative  of  Comparison. 

609.  The  Ablative  of  Comparison  may  be  used  with 

the   Comparative,   instead  of  quam,    than,    with  the 

Nominative  or  Accusative. 
films  melior  est  quam  pater       )  .    ,  ,       ,  .    „   , 

films  melior  est  patre  \   the  son  %s  hetier  ihan  ^  father, 

scio  filium  meliorem  esse  patre    I  know  that  the  son  is  better  than 

his  father. 

610.  The  Ablative,  instead  of  quam  with  the  same  Case  as  the 
thing  compared,  must  be  regularly  used  in  Relative  Sentences: 

amieitia,  qua  nihil  melius  habe-    friendship  than  which  we  have 

mus. .  nothing  better. . 

quam  is  often  omitted  after  plus,  ampliiis,  more;  minus,  less; 
longius,  farther,  and  the  like,  without  influence  upon  the  construc- 
tion. But  the  Ablative  may  also  be  used  when  the  word  with  quam 
would  be  in  the  Nominative  or  Accusative. 

ex  Komanis  minus  trecenti  per-    of  the  Romans    less  than    300 

ierunt  perished, 

tecum  plus  annum  vixit  he  lived  with  you  more  than  a 

plus  quam  ducenti  interfecti  sunt  \  [year, 

plus  ducenti  interfecti  sunt  >  more  than  200  were  hilled. 

plus  ducentis  interfecti  sunt        ) 

611.  Certain  Ablatives,  as  opmione,  exspectatione,  sp6,  solito, 
preceding  a  Comparative  are  used  instead  of  a  Clause,  as: 

opinione  celerius,  sooner  than  is  expected; 

dicto  citius,  quicker  than  the  word  was  spoken; 

spe  serius,  later  than  was  hoped; 

amnis  solito  citatior,  the  river  running  faster  than  usual. 
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612.  The  Ablative  is  used  with  Comparatives  and  words  im- 
plying comparison  to  denote  the  Degree  of  Difference.  This  use  is 
especially  frequent  with  the  Ablatives:   .        9 

multo,  much  altero  tanto,  twice  as  much 

paulo,  a  little  nihilo,  by  nothing,  no 

aliquanto,  some  more  quo. .  eo  )   ,        , 

tanto,  so  much  quanto . .  tauto  ) 

quanto,  how  much 

minor  uno  mense  younger  by  one  month, 

multo  praestat  virtus  divitiis        virtue  is  much  better  than  riches. 

Translate  into  English. 

Patria  mini  vita  multo  est  carior.  Est  mundo  nihil  per- 
fectfus,  nihil  virtute  melius.  Cicero  aliquot  annis  fuit  minor 
natu  quam  Hortensius1.  Nemo  Graecorum  Socrate  sapientior 
fuit.  Mihi  nemo  carior  est  parentibus.  Quo  quisque  sapien- 
tior est,  eo  est  modestior.  Homerus  Achilli  monumentum2  exe- 
git3  aere  perennms4.  Sol  multis  partibus  major  est  quam 
universa  terra.  Multo  difficilius  est  se  ipsum  quam  hostem 
superare5. 

lHortensius    2monument    Ho  erect    4durable    Ho  conquer 
Write  in  Latin, 

The  simpler  food  is,  the  more  useful  it  is  for  man.  The 
peacock  is  handsomer  than  other  birds,  not  more  useful.  No 
place  ought  to  be  dearer  to  thee  than  thy  own  country.  The 
smoke1  of  our  own  country  is  brighter2  than  fire  abroad3.  Pom- 
pey  was  some  years  older  than  Caesar.  None  of  the  Romans 
was  more  eloquent  than  Cicero.  The  wiser  and  better  people 
are,  the  more  modest  they  are  wont  to  be.  Old  age  is  more 
to  be  feared  than  death. 

tfumiis,  -I    2luculent"u.s,  -a,  -\iiriL    3alien\is,  -21,  -tim 

Ablative  of  Manner. 

613.  The  Ablative  of  Manner  answers  the  question 
how? 

It  is  used  With  the  Preposition  ciim  when  it  has  no  Adjective; 
with  or  without  cum  when  it  has  an  Adjective.  Words  signifying 
manner  themselves,  such  as:  modus,  ratio,  mos,  ritus,  and  likewise 
Animus,  mens,  consilium,  never  take  cum. 
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cum  voluptate  aliquem  audire  to  hear  some  one  with  pleasure, 

aliquid  facere  magno  studio,  or  to  do  something  with  great  zeal, 

magno  cum  studio 

aliquid     aequo     ammo     ferre  to  bear  something  with  an  even 

{never  aequo  cum  ammo)  mind, 

614.  The  following  Ablatives  are  used  without  an  Adjective  or 
Preposition: 

silentio,  in  silence  jure,  rightfully 

ordine,  in  an  orderly  manner  injuria,  unjustly 

casii,  by  chance  vl,  violently 

via  et  ratione,  methodically  vl  et  armls,  by  force  of  arms 

voluntate,  voluntarily  pedibiis,  afoot 

dolo,  fraude,  fraudulently  navibus,  by  ship. 

Ablative  of  Quality. 

615.  The  Ablative  with  an  Adjective  or  an  equiva- 
lent is  used  to  denote  Quality. 

616.  External  qualities  are  put  by  preference  in  the  Ablative; 
measure,  number,  time  and  space  are  put  in  the  Genitive  only. 

serpens  ingenti  magnitudme,  a  serpent  of  huge  size; 

Britanni  sunt  capillo  promisso,  the  Britons  have  long  hanging  locks. 

Translate  into  English. 

Oratores  cum  severitate1  audiuntur,  poetae  cum  voluptate. 
Veteres  Germani  ingenti2  magnitudme  corpSrum  et  incredibili3 
fortitudlne  atque  exercitatione  in  armis  fuerunt.  Bona  valetti- 
do  jucundior  est  iis,  qui  e  gravi4  morbo  recreati5  sunt,  quam 
qui  numquam  aegro  corpore  fuerunt.  Qui  sitiunt  silentio  bi- 
bunt.  Caesar  Procilium6  summa  virtute  et  humanitate7  adules- 
centem  ad  Ariovistum  misit. 

1severe  judgment  Hmmense  Hncredible  4severe  Ho  restore  6Procilius 
^kindness 

Write  in  Latin. 

The  earth  revolves1  around  its  axis  with  the  greatest  swift- 
ness. Cicero  always  began2  to  speak  with  great  fear.  Those 
who  have  a  good  conscience  are  usually  of  a  tranquil3  mind. 
Those  who  live  honorably4  and  v  rtuously5  can  never  be  quite6 
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unhappy.  Not  all  pupils  have'  great  talent8.  The  wise  man 
bears  an  injury  with  an  even  mind.  We  willingly  keep  com- 
pany with  those  who  are  of  a  cheerful9  mind. 

*se  convertere    2incipio,  -ere    3tranquillxls,  -a,  -\xxii    ^honeste  5Trans- 
late:  with  virtue    6plane    ^Translate;  a™  °f    8ingeniu.iii,  -I    9hilarls,  -S 


Ablative  of  Price. 

As  a  rule,  Price  is  put  in  the  Ablative. 


617 

The  Ablative  of  Price  is  used  with: 


emerS         } 

redmiere    >-   to  buy 

mercari      ) 

vendere,  to  sell  (Pass,  venire) 

licere,  to  be  for  sale 

patriam  auro  vendidit 

equus  mihi  talento  stetit 


aestimare,  to  value 

locare         )    .    7  . 
„.  .  w     K   to  let 
collocare    j 

condticere,  to  hire 

esse,  stare,  constare,  to  cost 

he  sold  his  country  for  gold, 

the  horse  cost  me  a  talent 


618.     General  Value  or  Cost  is  expressed  by  the  following  Ablatives: 


magno,  at  a  high  price 
parvo,  at  a  low  price 
nihilo,  for  nothing 
hortos  istos  emamus  magno,  si 
parvo  non  possumus 


plurimo,  at  a  very  high  price 
minimo,  at  a  very  low  price 

let  us  buy  those  gardens  at  a 
high  price,  if  we  cannot  have 
them  cheap. 

Comparative  Value  or  Cost  (see  569)  is  expressed  by  these 


619. 

Genitives: 
tanti,  so  much 
tantldem,  at  the  same  price 
mereatores  non  tantldem  ven- 
dunt  quanti  emerunt 


quanti,  how  much 
pliiris,  dearer;  minoris,  cheaper 
merchants  do    not  sell  at    the 
same   price   at   which   they 
boughty 
quanti  cenas  ?  what    do    you   pay  for   your 

dinner  ? 
Mark  the  following  Particular  Phrases: 

bene  emere,  to  buy  cheap  bene  vendere,  to  sell  dear 

male  emere,  to  buy  dear  male  vendere,  to  sell  at  a  loss. 

Translate  into  English. 

Nulla  res  carius  constat  quam  quae  precibus1  emitur.    Tan- 
tus  terror  Gallici  nommis  erat,  ut  reges  ultro2  pacem  ingenti 
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pecunia8  mercarentur.  Ii  qui  ab  hoste  obsidentur*,  interdum 
emere  aquae  sextarmm5  magna  pecunia  coguntur.  Interdum 
fit,  ut  parvo  veneat,  quod  magno  emptum  est.  Mercatores 
merces  non  tantldem  vendunt  quanti  emerunt.  Romani  olim 
auro,  non  armis  a  Gallis  se  redemerunt6. 

sprayers  2of  one's  own  accord  3a  sum  of  money  Ho  besiege  5a  pint  Ho 
redeem 

Write  in  Latin. 

We  cannot  buy  virtue  and  wisdom  with  gold.  In  large  and 
crowded1  cities  houses  are  let  at  a  very  high  price.  Jugurtha3 
had  purchased  peace  from  the  Roman  generals  with  a  large 
sum  of  money.  Our  house  was  bought  for  a  very  high  price. 
We  sell  our  corn  not  dearer  than  every  body  else3;  perhaps4 
even  cheaper,  since5  we  have6  a  larger  stock7.  If  learning8 
could  be  bought  with  gold,  the  richest  people  would  certainly 
be  also  the  most  learned. 

^requens,  -tis  2Jugurtha,  -ae  3ceterl, -ae, -a  4fortasse  5cum  trans- 
late: since  there  is  to  us    ^copta,  -ae    8doctrlna,  -ae 

Ablatire  of  Separation,  Plenty,  Want. 
620.     Verbs   signifying  to  remove,  abstain,   set  free 
take  the  Ablative  with  or  without  the  Prepositions 
ex,  de,  ab;  but  with  Persons  a  Preposition,  usually 
ab,  must  be  used. 
Examples  are: 

depellere  loco,  to  drive  from  a  place, 

abstinere  injuria,  to  abstain  from  wrong-doing, 

abstmere  manus  ab  alienis,  to  keep  one's  hands  from  other 

people's  property, 
ejicere  e  clvitatS,  to  drive  from  the  state, 
erumpere  e  saxis,  to  burst  from  the  rocks, 
abhorrere  ab  aliqua  re,  to  differ  from  something, 
dgterrere  ab  injuria,  to  deter  from  wrong-doing, 
liberare  a  curls,  to  release  from  cares, 
dSeedere  (de)  vita,  to  depart  from  life. 
Hannibal    ex    Italia    decedere    Hannibal  was  forced  to  with- 

coactus  est  draw  from  Italy, 

Alexander  vix  a  se  manus  ab-    Alexander    hardly     kept     his 
stinuit  hands  from  himself, 
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multos  fortuna  liberat   paena,  fortune  rids  many  of  punish* 

metu  neminem  ment,  none  of  fear, 

Themistoclem    Athenienses    e  the   Athenians  banished    The- 

civitate  expulerunt  mistocles  from  the  state. 

621.    Verbs  compounded  with  se  and  dls  take  nearly  always 
a  or  &b;  such  are: 

discernSr8  1  tQ  disti       ish  eecernere  } 

distmguere  I  sejungere  >-  to  separate 


differre 
discrepare 
dissentlre 
distare 


sgparare   ) 
likewise: 
-to  differ,  disagree    alienare,  to  alienate 

abhorrere,  to  be  averse 


crede  mihi,  mores  distant  a  car-    believe   me,   my  conduct    far 
mine  nostro  differs  from  my  song. 

Mark  the  Particular  Phrase: 

interdlcere  alicuT  aqua  et  igni,  to  forbid  one  the  use  of  fire  and 
water,  to  banish  one. 

Translate  into  English. 

Timoleon1  incredibili  felicitate2  Dionysium  tota  Sicilia  de- 
piilit.  Docemur  coercere3  omnes  cupiditates,  nostra4  tueri,  ab 
alienis5  mentes,  oculos,  manus  abstinere.  Athenienses  optima 
meritos6  cives  e  civitate  ejiciebant.  Plurirna  flumina  erumpunt 
saxis7  et  montlbus.  Mare  rubrum  colore  non  abhorret  a  cete- 
ris. Aristides  injuste  patria  expulsus  est.  Si  a  cupiditatibus 
liberi  erimus,  tranquillo  ammo  vita  decedere  poterimus. 

1  Timoleon  2good  fortune  Ho  restrain  4our  property  Hhe  property  of  others 
^deserving    ^rock 

Write  in  Latin. 

The  fear  of  punishment  deters  many  from  wrong  doing. 
Death  releases  men  from  all  cares.  Many  cannot  abstain  from 
wrong  doing.  Brutus  drove  the  kings  out  of  the  city.  No 
shame1  ever  deterred  Catiline  from  a  crime2.  We  are  never 
free  from  care  and  labor.  Aristides  abstained  from  all  in- 
justice8. He  who  frees  us  from  our  passions,  frees  us  from  our 
most  troublesome  masters. 

1pudor,  -oris    2sceliis,  -Srxs    3injustitiS/s  -a© 
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622.   Verbs  of  Plenty  and  Want,  of  Filling  and  De~ 
priving  take  the  Ablative. 

abundare,  to  abound,  have  abun- 
dance 

carere,  to  be  or  do  without,  to 
lack 

£ggre,  indigSre,  to  need 

vacare,  to  be  void  of  to  be  free 
from 

satiarS,  to  glut 


;  y  to  flu 


non  egeo  medicma 

admonitio  acerbitate  carere  de- 
bet 

America  abundat  laciibus  et  flu- 
minibus 


explore 
implSrS 
complere 
replere     J 

ovb™e   I  to  deprive 
privare  ) 

spoliare  ).--,..,       .      .  . 
niidare    j  to  Plunder>  to  str%$ 

I  do  not  need  medicine, 
an  admonition  should  be  with- 
out bitterness, 
America  abounds  in  lakes  and 


rivers. 
egeo  and  indigeo  are  often  followed  by  the  Genitive. 

623.  Adjectives  of  Plenty  and  Want  regularly  take  the  Genitive 
(see  567.  1.),  but  some  of  them  follow  the  analogy  of  the  cor- 
responding Yerbs  and  take  the  Ablative.    Among  the  latter  are: 

nCidiis,  naked  onustus,  laden  refertus,  stuffed 

orbus,  deprived  of      mams    )  praeditus,  endowed 

liber,  free  vacuus  )vo%a 

asellus  onustus  auro  a  donkey  laden  with  gold, 

urbs  nuda  praesidio  a  city  naked  of  defense. 

Translate  into  English. 

Boni  assiduique1  dommi  villa2  semper  abundat  lacte;  caseo, 
melle.  Nihil  honestum  esse  potest  quod  vacat  justitla.  Deus 
mundum  omnibus  bonis  explevit,  mali  nihil  admiscuit3.  Thales 
interrogatus  quid.esset  Deus:  Quod,  inquit,  caret  initio  et 
fine.  Mortui  carent  sensu4.  Arion  nommis  sui  fama5  omnes 
terras  impleverat.  Hiems  arbores  foliis  spoliavit.  Yirtus  pluri- 
mae  exercitationis  indiget. 

Hndustrious    ^country-seat    Ho  add    ^sensibility    5glory 
Write  in  Latin. 

Neither  men  nor  animals  can  do  without  air.  America 
abounds  in  gold.     Old  age  is  not  without  its  pleasures  and 
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joys.  The  sun  fills  the  whole  world  with  its  light.  Democri- 
tus1  is  said  to  have  deprived  himself  of  his  eyes.  The  cold 
northwind  strips  the  trees  of  their  leaves.  Fear  of  death  most 
disturbs2  those  who  abound  in  all  good  things.  Do3  you  need 
money?    No  one's  life  is  always  filled  with  joys. 

UDemocrit-us,  -I    2perturbo,  -ar§    3-ne,  to  be  appended  to  the  Verb 

624.  opus  est,  there  is  need,  it  is  needful,  necessary, 
takes  the  Dative  of  the  Person  who  is  in  want,  and  the 
Ablative  of  the  Thing  wanted  (Impersonal  Construc- 
tion); but  the  Thing  wanted  may  be  the  Subject  and 
opus  est  (sunt)  the  Predicate  (Personal  Construction). 

The  Impersonal  Construction  must  regularly  be  used  in  Negative 
Sentences,  and  the  Personal  with  Neuter  Adjectives  and  Pronouns; 
opus  is  always  indeclinable, 

opus  mini  est  libro  /  want  a  book 

liber  mihi  opus  est  a  book  is  what  I  want 

opus  mihi  est  libris  I  want  books 

libri  mihi  opus  sunt  books  are  what  I  want 

nihil  opus  est  duce  there  is  no  need  of  a  leader 

multa  opus  sunt  there  is  need  of  many  things. 

Translate  into  English. 

Magistratibus  opus  est,  sine  quorum  prudentia  et  diligentia 
esse1  civitas  non  potest.  Corpori  et  cibo  et  potione  opus  est. 
Discipulis  opus  est  libris.  Discipulis  opus  sunt  libri.  Corpori 
animoque  nonnumquam  recreatione2  opus  est.  Ad  communeui 
civium  salutem  bonis  legibus  opus  est.  Ad  bellum  gerendum3 
copiis,  armis  et  pecunia  opus  est.  Atticus,  quae  amlcis  suis 
opus  erant,  omnia  ex  re  sua  familiari  dabat. 

Ho  exist    ^recreation    3for  carrying  on  war 
Write  in  Latin. 

How  much  money1  do  you  need?  We  sometimes  have  need 
of  recreation.  Sick  people  have  need  of  a  physician.  The  body 
needs  much  food  (and)  much  drink.  Books  are  wanted,  not 
many,  but  good  (ones).  Man  needs  in  many  things  the  aid  of 
(other)  men.  Socrates  had  no  need  of  honors  and  riches  to  be2 
the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Greeks. 

Quantum  argenti    translate:  that  he  might  be 
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Ablative  in  Special  Constructions. 

625.  The  Ablative  is  used  with  the  Adjectives: 

dignus,  worthy  fretus,  trusting,  relying 

indignus,  unworthy  contentus,  satisfied 

also  with  dignor,  /  deem  worthy. 

•     allenus,   strange,  foreign,  takes  the  Ablative  with  or  without 

a,  ab. 

vir  patre  dignissimus  a  man  most  worthy  of  his  father, 

me  dignor  honore  I  deem  myself  worthy  of  honor, 

homo  sum,  humani  nihil  a  me        i"  am  a  man,  and  nothing  relat- 

alienum  puto  ing  to  man  I  deem  foreign 

to  me. 

626.  The  Ablative  is  used  with  the  Deponent  Verbs: 

utor,  -I,  to  use  potior,  -Iri,  to  make  one's  self 

fruor,  -I,  to  enjoy  master  of 

fungor,  -I,  to  discharge  vescor,  -I,  to  feed 

and  their  Compounds: 
abutor,  -T,  to  abuse  dsfungdr,  -I,  to  discharge 

perfruor,  -l,  to  enjoy  fully  perfungor,  -T,  to  fulfil 

utar  vestra  benignitate,  I  will  avail  my  self  of  your  kindness; 
vescimur  bestlis,  we  live  upon  animals. 

potior  sometimes  takes  the  Genitive;  always  in  the  phrase:  potirl 
rerum,  to  get  control  of  affairs. 

627.  nitor,  I  stay  myself,  rest  upon,  takes  the  Ablative  with  or 
without  in. 

in  Pompeji  vita  nititur  salus  ei-    the  welfare  of  the,  state  depends 
vitatis  on  Pompey's  life. 

628.  f ido  and  confido,  /  trust,  take  the  Ablative  when  the  ob- 
ject is  a  Thing,  and  the  Dative  when  the  object  is  a  Person,  diffido, 
I  distrust,  commonly  takes  the  Dative.    See  589. 

nemo  potest  fortunae  stabilitate  no  one  can  trust  to  the  stability 

confidere  of  fortune, 

huic  legioni  Caesar  maxime  con-  this    legion    Caesar    especially 

fidebat  trusted. 

Translate  into  English. 

Is  sapientis  et  beati  nomine  dignus  videtur,  qui  modica 
gorte1  conterxtus  est,     Yirtus  vel  in  hoste  laude  digna  est. 
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Muscae  non  minus  admiratione2  dignae  sunt  quam  elephant!. 
Scjthae  uxores  liberosque  secum  in  plaustris3  vehebant,  quibus 
pro  domibus  utebantur.  Augustus4  Alexandria5,  quo  Antonms 
cum  Cleopatra6  fugerat,  brevi  tempore  potltus  est.  Vincere 
scis7,  Hannibal,  victoria  uti8  nescis.  Qui  bona  fruitur  valetu- 
dine,  non  indiget  mediclna9. 

Hot  2  admiration  3wagon  4 Augustus  *  Alexandria  6 Cleopatra  ifo  know 
Ho  make  use  of   ^medicine 

Write  in  Latin. 

The  mind  during1  sleep  is  free2  from  cares.  The  virtue  of 
excellent  citizens  is  worthy  of  imitation3,  not  of  envy.  How 
many  are  unworthy  of  light,  and  nevertheless4  the  sun  rises ! 
Those  who  are  endowed  with  virtue  are  alone  happy.  The  old 
painters  used  but  few  colors.  Most  people  will  enjoy  greater 
happiness  in  heaven  than  they  have  enjoyed  upon  this  earth. 
Men  in  the  earliest6  times  lived  on  acorns.  Some  tribes  live 
on  fish  and  the  eggs  of  birds. 

xper    Syacii-iis,  -&,  -u.nl     3Im!tatiS,  -onis    <t&m&n    5antlquiis,  -3»t 


-um 


Time,  Space,  Place. 

USE    OF    PKEPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions  construed  with  the  Accusative: 
ante,  apud,  ad,  adversus, 
circum,  circa,  citra,  cis, 
erga,  contra,  inter,  extra, 
infra,  intra,  juxta,  ob, 
penes,  (pone),  post  &  praeter, 
prope,  propter,  per,  secundiim, 
supra,  versus,  ultra,  trans. 

629.  ad,  with  many  varieties  of  application,  generally  means 
to.     It  denotes : 

direction  toward  a  place  or  person,  as:  ad  urbem,  to  town; 
venio  ad  te,  /  come  to  you; 

nearness  with  reference  to  place,  time  or  quantity,  as:  urbs  sita 
ad  mare,  a  town  situated  near  Vie  sea;  ad  vesperam,  towards 
evening;  ad  ducentos,  nearly  200 \ 
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time,  answering  the  question  till  when?  as:  ad  summam.senec- 
tutem,  until  extreme  old  age.  It  also  denotes  a  fixed  time,  as:  ad 
horam,  at  the  hour; 

aim  or  purpose  =  in  respect  of,  as:  res  ad  bellum  utiles, 
things  useful  for  war; 

accord  or  agreement  =  according  to,  as:  ad  voluntatem  aii- 
cujus  loqui,  to  speak  according  to  some  one's  will. 

Particular  Phrases  are: 
ad  verbum,  word  for  word, 

nihil  ad  hanc  rem,  nothing  in  comparison  with  this  thing, 
ad  unum  omnes,  all  to  the  last  man. 

630.  Spiid,  at,  chiefly  used  of  persons,  denotes: 

nearness  or  presence,  as:  apud  Caesarem,  at  Caesar's  house; 
apud  judices,  before,  in  presence  of,  the  judges;  apud  Can- 
nas,  near  Cannae; 

situation  or  estimation  among,  regard  by,  as:  apud  veteres, 
among  the  ancients;  apud  me  nihil  valet  hommum  opinio,  with 
me  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  has  no  weight. 

apud  is  also  used  with  the  Names  of  Authors  instead  of  in  with 
the  name  of  their  works,  as:  apud  Plinium  legimus,  we  read  in 
Pliny  (in  his  works). 

631.  ante,  before,  means  preceding  in  space  or  time,  as:  ante 
portas,  before  the  gates;  ante  noctem,  before  night 

632.  adversiis,  more  rarely  adversum,  indicates: 
direction  toward  a  place  or  person,  and  combines  the  meanings 

of  both  against  and  toward,  as:  castra  adversus  urbem  ponere, 
to  pitch  the  camp  over  against  the  city;  adversus  aliquem 
pugnare,  to  fight  with  (against)  some  one;  pietas  adversus  pa- 
rentes,  duty  to(ward)  parents. 

633.  cis  and  citra,  on  this  side,  are  used  in  reference  to 
place  opposed  to  trans,  as:  citra  Rubiconem,  on  this  side  of  the 

Rubicon. 

634:.  circa  and  circum  are  equivalent  to  both  around  and 
about  with  reference  to  place,  as:  circum  haec  loca,  hereabout; 
homines  circum  se  habent,  they  have  people  with  them,  circa  is 
also  used  of  time,  as:  circa  eandem  horam,  about  the  same  hour. 

Particular  Phrases: 
circum  amicos  mittere,  to  send  around  to  one1  s  friends. 
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635.  circlter,  near,  about,  is  used  of  time  only,  as:  cireiter 

meridiem,  about  noon,  but  is  more  commonly  an  Adverb. 

636.  contra  is  equivalent  to  against  in  both  its  meanings: 
opposite  to,  as:  contra  Italiam,  over  against  Italy;       [nature, 
in  opposition  to,  as:   contra  natiiram  vivere,  to  live  against 

637.  erga,  toward,  always  implies  friendly  feelings,  as:  divlna 
bonitas  erga  homines,  Godls  goodness  toward  men. 

638.  extra  means  without  =  out  of,  sometimes  beyond  or  ex- 
cept,  as:  extra  urbem,  without  the  city;  extra  modum,  beyond 
measure;  extra  dueem  reliqui  rapaces  sunt,  except  the  leader  the 
rest  are  robbers. 

639.  intra  denotes  within  in  regard  to  both  place  and  time, 
as:  intra  urbem,  within  the  city;  intra  decern  annos,  within  or 
during  io  years;  intra  with  an  Ordinal  Number  means  before  the 
expiration  of,  as:  intra  decimum  diem  urbem  cepit,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  10th  day  he  look  the  city. 

640.  inter  is  equivalent  to  both  between  and  among,  as:  inter 
Padum  et  Alpes,  betiveen  the  Po  and  the  Alps;  Croesus  inter  re- 
ges  opulentisslmus,  Croesus,  the  wealthiest  among  kings.  It  is  also 
used  to  denote  time,  as:  inter  cenam,  during  dinner;  inter  lu- 
dendum,  while  playing.  With  the  Personal  Pronouns,  as:  inter  nos, 
vos,  eos,  se,  it  is  employed  in  a  reciprocal  sense,  answering  to  the 
English  one  another,  each  other,  as :  Ciceronis  pueri  amant  inter 
se,  Cicero's  boys  love  one  another. 

641.  infra,  below,  means: 

lower  in  place,  as:  infra  caelum,  under  the  sky; 

lower  in  rank  or  esteem,  as:  eum  infra  omnes  puto,  I  think 
him  beneath  all  men; 

later  in  time,  as:  Homerus  non  infra  Lycurgum  fuit,  Homer 
was  not  later  than  Lycurgus; 

smaller  than,  as:  magnitudine  infra  elephantum,  in  size 
smaller  than  an  elephant. 

642.  juxta,  hard  by,  beside,  as:  juxta  murum  castra  posuit, 
he  pitched  the  camp  hard  by  the  wall. 

643.  ob  sometimes  means  before,  as:  ob  oculos  versari,  to  be 
before  the  eyes.  Generally  it  means  by  reason  of,  on  account  of, 
as:  ob  earn  causam,  for  that  reason. 

644.  penes  denotes  in  the  possession  or  power  of,  as:  summum 
imperlum  penes  Agamemnonem  erat,  the  chief  command  was  in 
the  hands  of  Agamemnon.  ' 
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645.  per,  through,  is  used  in  a  great  variety  Of  applications,  as: 
denoting  place,   from  end  to  end,   as:  per  urbem  ire,  to  go 

through  the  city; 

denoting  duration,  as:  per  noctem,  during  the  night; 

denoting  the  agent  or  means,  as:  per  amlcum  servatus  sum,  by 
(means  of)  my  friend  I  was  saved; 

denoting  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  done,  as:  per  litteras, 
by  letter;  per  potestatem,  by  authority;  per  iram,  from  or  in 
anger;  per  vim,  by  violence; 

denoting  the  object  invoked  in  forms  of  swearing,  as:  per  deos 
immortal es  jurare,  to  swear  by  the  immortal  gods. 

Particular  Phrases: 
per  me  licet,  you  may  for  all  I  care;  per  aetatem,  on  account 
of  his  age;  per  valetudlnem,  on  account  of  ill  health. 

646.  post,  after,  denotes: 

behind  in  place,  as:  post  equltem  sedet  atra  cura,  behind  the 
rider  sits  black  care; 

later  in  time,  as:  post  tenebras  lux,  after  darkness  comes  light 

64? '.  praeter  primarily  means  along,  as:  praeter  litus, 
along  shore;  yet  it  is  more  commonly  equivalent  to  except  or  be- 
sides, as:  praeter  te  amlcum  neminem  habeo,  except  you  I  have 
no  friend;  praeter  auetoritatem  etiam  vires  habet,  besides  au- 
thority he  has  also  strength. 

Particular  Phrases: 
praeter  spem,  contrary  to  hope;  praeter  modum,  immoderately; 
praeter  ceteros,  more  than  the  rest 

648.  prope,  near,  near  by,  as:  prope  urbem,  near  the  city; 

649.  propter  is  equivalent  to  prope,  near,  as:  propter  Si- 

cillam  insiilae  V^ulcaniae  sunt,  near  Sicily  are  the  Vulcanian 
islands;  but  most  frequently  it  is  on  account  of,  implying  motive  or 
reason,  as:  propter  modestiam  tuam  te  dillgo,  /  love  you  on 
account  of  your  modesty. 

650.  secundum  (derived  from  sequi,  to  follow)  means: 
along,  as:    secundum  mare  iter  facere,  to  make  a  journey 

along  the  sea  shore; 

next  to,  immediately  after,  as:  secundum  cenam,  imme- 
diately after  dinner; 

according  to,  as:  secundum  naturam  vivere,  to  live  according 
to  nature; 
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651.  supra,  above  (opposite  to  infra),  denotes: 
higher  in  place,  as:  supra  lunam,  above  the  moon; 

more  than,  superior  to,  as:  supra  duos  menses,  more  than 
two  months;  supra  vires,  above  one's  strength. 

652.  trans,  beyond,  across,  on  the  oilier  side,  is  used  with 
Verbs  expressing  motion,  as:  multae  aves  ante  hiemem  trans  mare 
migrant,  many  birds  migrate  across  the  sea  before  winter;  also 
with  Verbs  expressing  rest,  as:  eo  ipso  tempore  trans  mare  fui,  at 
that  very  time  I  was  beyond  the  sea. 

653.  versus,  towards,  -ward,  follows  an  Accusative  which  is 
usually  governed  by  ad  or  in,  as:  ad  Oceanum  versus  proficisci, 
to  set  out  towards  the  ocean.  With  domus  and  names  of  towns 
versus  alone  is  used,  as:  Eomam  versus,  Eomeward;  domum 
versus,  homeward. 

654.  ultra  signifies  beyond,  on  the  further  side ,  as:  ultra 
Atlantem  montem,  beyond  mount  Atlas.  It  is  also  used  to  denote 
measure,  as:  ultra  septa  transilire,  to  go  beyond  bounds. 

Translate  into  English. 

Contra  Galliae  oram1  Britannia  est.  Secundum  Deum  pa- 
rentibus  et  praeceptoribus  plurimum  debemus.  Grati  simus 
erga  parentes,  a  quibus  maxima  beneficia  accepimus.  Legatio- 
nis2  jus  apud  omnes  nationes  sanctum  esse  consuevit8.  Lycur- 
gus  fundos4  omnium  aequaliter  inter  omnes  divlsit.  Inter  Gal- 
liam  et  Germamam  Rhenus  est.  Alexander  exercitum  praeter 
oram  maritimam  duxit. 

icoast    2embassy    Ho  be  wont    Hands,  fundi 
Write  in  Latin. 

Pompey  finished  the  war  of  the  pirates  within  90  days.  A 
good  man  obeys  the  laws  from1  duty,  a  bad  man  from  fear. 
Few  men  live  according  to  nature.  Julius  Caesar  was  capable 
of  enduring  labor  beyond  belief2.  Sophocles  lived  to  extreme* 
old  age.  Asia  is  situated4  opposite  America  towards  the  West; 
Europe  towards  the  East.  Comets  are  wonderful  on  aecouno 
of  their  infrequency6  and  appearance.  You  will  find  this  verse9 
twice  in  Virgil7. 

iproptSr  2fides,  -£I  3summiis,  ~&,  -um  *b!t"u.s,  -&,  -Hjxx  5rarttas, 
fitis    6versu.s,  -us    7Vergilms,  -5 
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Prepositions  construed  with  the  Ablative: 
a,  ab,  abs,  cum,  de, 
coram,  pro,  ex,  e, 
tenus,  sine,  prae. 

655.  a  (&b,  abs),  from,  is  used  in  a  variety  of  applications;  it 
denotes: 

27ie  poin£  of  lime  or  «9pace  at  which  the  action,  state,  etc.  are  re- 
garded as  setting  out,  or  beginning,  as:  a  prima  aetate,  from  an 
early  age;  ab  urbe  profectus  est,  he  departed  from  the  city; 

that  from  which  anything  proceeds  or  by  which  anything  is 
produced,  as:  calor  est  a  sole,  the  heat  is  from  the  sun;  ab  hoste 
interfectus  est,  he  was  killed  by  an  enemy; 

that  from  which  anything  is  guarded,  with  such  Yerbs  as  de- 
fenders, tiieri,  etc.,  as:  urbem  defendere  ab  hostibus,  to  defend  the 
city  against  the  enemy; 

that  with  reference  to  which  anything  is  or  is  done,  equivalent 
to  with  respect  to,  as:  imparati  sumus  a  militibus,  as  to  soldiers 
we  are  not  ready. 

Before  vowels  and  h,  it  is  ab;  before  consonants,  a  or  ab;  abs 
before  te,  but  we  say  also  a  te,  never  ab  te. 

656.  absque,  without,  is  rarely  used. 

657.  de  primarily  means  down  from  or  aicay  from,  as:  de 
caelo,  down  from  heaven;  de  vita  decedere,  to  depart  from  life. 
It  is  also  used  in  a  partitive  sense  in  such  expressions  as:  unus  de 
plebe,  one  of  the  people.  When  denoting  time,  it  is  as  early  as, 
even  at,  as:  de  nocte,  even  at  night;  de  mense  Decembri,  as 
early  as  December.  Most  commonly,  however,  it  is  concerning, 
about  or  on,  as:  de  gestis  Alexandri,  on  the  exploits  of  Alexander; 
liber  de  amicitia,  a  book  on  friendship.  Sometimes  it  is  equivalent 
to  secundum,  according  to,  as:  de  consilio  meo,  according  to  my 
advice;  and  frequently  it  denotes  the  manner  of  action,  as:  denuo 
(de  novo),  de  integro,  afresh;  de  improvlso,  unexpectedly;  de  in- 
dustry, purposely;  qua  de  causa,  quibus  de  causis,  for  which  reason 
or  reasons. 

658.  coram,  in  the  presence  of  before,  as:  coram  amico, 
in  the  presence  of  a  friend.  When  used  as  an  Adverb,  coram 
means  personally,  as:  coram  adesse,  to  be  present  in  person. 

659.  cum,  with,  expresses  association  or  accompanying 
circumstances,  as:  cum  aliquo  ire,  to  go  with  some  one;  esse  cum 
telo,  to  go  armed;  confligere  cum  hoste,  to  fight  with  the  enemy. 
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cum  with  the  Ablative  of  a  Personal  Pronoun  is  always  appended 
to  it,  as:  tecum  loquitur,  he  talks  with  you;  and  commonly  also  with 
the  Relative:  quocum,  quibuscum  (likewise  cum  quo,  cumquibus); 
quicum  is  used  for  the  Ablative  of  both  Numbers  and  all  Genders. 

660.  e,  ex,  out  of,  from,  denotes: 

the  place,  answering  to  the  question  whence?  as:  allquem  ex 
regno  pellere,  to  drive  some  one  out  of  the  kingdom;  e  longinquo 
videre,  to  see  from  afar;  ex  equo  pugnare,  to  fight  on  horseback; 

the  point  of  time  from  which,  as:  ex  illo  die,  from  that  day; 

the  cause  out  of  which  anything  proceeds,  as:  ex  nihllo  nihil  fit, 
of  nothing  nothing  comes;  aeger  ex  vulnere,  sick  from  a  wound; 
ex  quo,  ivhence  or  for  which  reason. 

In  a  great  many  cases  e  (ex)  has  the  signification  in  accordance 
with,  as:  ex  ejus  sententia,  according  to  his  opinion;  or  it  denotes 
the  manner  of  an  action,  as:  ex  ammo  laudare,  to  praise  heartily; 
ex  improviso,  unexpectedly.  In  such  phrases  as:  unus  e  multis,  one 
of  many,  it  is  used  in  a  partitive  sense. 

Mark  the  Particular  Phrases: 
ex  tua  re,  to  your  advantage;  e  repubiica,  for  the  good  of  the  state. 
Before  consonants  it  is  e;  before  vowels  and  consonants,  ex. 

661.  pro  means : 

before  or  in  front  of,  preceding  in  space,  as:  pro  castris  aciem 
instruere,  to  array  the  army  for  battle  before  the  camp; 

for  =  in  defence  of,  in  behalf  of,  as:  pro  patrlamori,  to  die  for 
one's  country; 

for  =  instead  of,  as:  pro  consule,  in  place  of  consul; 

in  accordance  with  or  in  proportion  to,  as:  pro  portione,  in 
proportion;  pro  virlli  parte,  to  the  best  of  one's  ability. 

662.  prae  is  before  —  in  front  of,  only  in  combination  with 
agere  and  ferre,  as:  prae  se  ferre,  to  carry  before  one's  self,  i.  e.  to 
show.  Most  commonly  it  means:  in  comparison  with,  in  contrast 
ivith.  above,  as:  prae  me  beatus  es,  in  comparison  with  me 
you  are  happy;  it  is  also  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  on  account 
of  implying  an  obstacle,  as:  prae  lacrimis  scribere  non  possum,  I 
cannot  write  on  account  of  tears. 

r>63.  tenus,  as  far  as,  follows  its  noun,  as:  Tauro  tenus, 
as  far  as  Taurus;  hoc  tenus,  hitherto. 

664.  sine,  without,  opposed  to  cum,  has  a  negative  power, 
hence  we  say:  sine  ulla  spe,  without  any  hope. 
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Translate  into  English. 

Magnam  glorlam  nemo  sine  magno  labore  consectltus  est1. 
Homo  ex  ammo  constat2  et  corpore.  Athenienses  prae  ceteris 
Graecis  eloquentia  floruerunt3.  Adulescentes  coram  senibus 
verecundi  sunto.  Galii  prae  magnitudlne  corporum  suorum 
brevitatem4  Romanorum  contemnebant.  Nemo  absque  virtute 
beatus  esse  potest.  Antonius  de  Caesare  coram  populo  lacri- 
mas  profudit5.  Homo  innocens  vel  intra  ostium6  et  limen7  car- 
ceris  sine  dolore  et  cruciatu8  vivere  potest. 

Ho  obtain  Ho  consist  '"to  be  distinguished  4low  stature  Ho  shed  6door 
1  threshold    Horture 

Write  in  Latin. 

We  write  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right,  the  Hebrews  from 
the  right  to  the  left.  For  so  many  and  so  great  benefits  which 
we  have  received  we  owe  the  greatest  thanks  to  our  parents. 
Souls1  do  not  die  with  (their)  bodies.  The  Romans  before  a 
battle  implored  victory  from  the  immortal  gods  and  goddesses. 
The  Scythians  used  wagons  for  houses.  The  coldest  winds  are 
those  which  blow2  from  the  North3.  The  Greeks  had4  a  struggle6 
with  the  Persians  for  (their)  altars6  and  firesides7  and  for  the 
temples  of  the  gods. 

1animxis,  -I  2spIro,  -ar§  3septentriS,  -onis  <esse  6certam©n, 
-Inis    6ara,  -ae    7fociis,  -I 

Prepositions  construed  with  the  Accusative  &  Ablative: 
sub,  super,  subter,  In. 

665.  sub  and  in,  when  followed  by  the  Accusative,  indicate 
motion  towards,  when  by  the  Ablative,  rest  in,  a  place. 

666.  sub  with  the  Accusative  means: 

under ,  close  to,  as:  sub  montem  succedere,  to  come  close  to 
the  hill; 

about,  shortly  before,  of  time,  as:  sub  noctem,  towards  night; 
sub  lucem,  near  daylight; 

667.  sub  with  the  Ablative  is  always: 

under,  as:  sub  terra  habitare,  to  live  under  ground;  sub  divo, 
in  the  open  air;  sub  monte,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill. 

668.  super  has  the  Ablative  only  when  used  in  the  sense  of  de, 
concerning,  as:  hac  super  re,  concerning  this  thing.    With  the 
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Accusative  it  is  over,  above,  answering  to  the  questions  whither? 
and  where?  as:  super  aliquem  sedgre,  to  sit  above  some  one. 
Particular  Phrases:  vulnus  super  vulnus,  wound  upon  wound; 
super  cenam,  during  dinner. 

669.  subter,  beneath,  takes  the  Accusative  answering  to  the 
questions  whither?  and  where?  as:  subter  togam,  under  the  toga, 

670.  in,  with  the  Accusative  denotes  entrance  with  regard  to 
place,  as:  in  urbem  venit,  he  came  into  town;  it  also  indicates  the 
object  toward  which  an  action  is  directed,  either  with  a  friendly  or 
hostile  intention,  as:  amor  in  patrem,  love  for  one's  father;  oratio 
in  Catillnam,  a  speech  against  Catiline.  With  words  denoting 
time  it  is  equivalent  to  for,  expressing  a  predetermination  of  that 
time,  as:  in  diem  vivere,  to  live  for  the  day;  in  perpetuum, 
forever;  in  dies,  from  day  to  day. 

Mark  the  Adverbial  Expressions:  hunc  in  modum,  in  this  way; 
mirum  in  modum,  in  a  wonderful  manner;  in  vicem,  alternately 
or  instead  of 

671.  in  with  the  Ablative  denotes  presence  in  place,  time  or 
circumstances,  as:  in  urbe  habito,  /  live  in  town;  est  mihi  in 
ammo,  I  have  it  in  mind;  in  scribendo,  while  writing.  When  a 
number  or  quantity  is  indicated,  it  is  equivalent  to  among,  as: 
numerari  in  bonis  civibus,  to  be  counted  among  the  good  citizens. 

Translate  into  English. 

Fur  de  tecto  desiluit1  in  fossam.  Super  moribus  Christiano- 
rum  Plinius2  epistulam  scripsit  ad  Trajanum  imperatorem. 
Atrox3  fuit  proelmm;  alii  super  alios  trucidabantur4.  Sub 
vesperum  pleraeque  aves  obdormiscunt  et  sub  primam  lucem5 
expergiscuntur6.  In  concione7  de  virtute  loqueris,  in  proelio 
prae  ignavia8  tubae  sonitum9  perferre10  non  potes.  Etiam  sub- 
ter undis11  thesauri12  reperiuntur.  Virtus  omnia  subter  se 
habet. 

Ho  leap  down  2Pliny  5cruel  Ho  slay  6day-break,  prima  lux  Ho  wake  up 
^assembly    ^cowardice    dsound    10to  bear    llwave    12lreasure 

Write  in  Latin. 

Vice  increases  from  day  to  day.  All  Gaul  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  Frogs  live  in  marshes.  The  sources  of  rivers 
are  usually1  in  mountains.  The  boys  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
remained  up  to  (their)  seventh  year  under  the  care  of  (their) 
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mothers.  The  souls  of  the.  pious2  after  this  life  will  pass3  into 
heaven,  as  it  were4  their  home5.  Mad6  dogs  bend7  the  tail8 
under  the  belly9.  Often  there  is  wisdom  under  a  dirty10  cloak11. 

1solSo,  -er6  2pru.s,  -&/,  -tim.  3pervenio,  -IrS  4quasi  5domicilmrn, 
-x  6rabiosiis,  -si,  -iim  7reflecto,  -Sre  fcaud2i,  ~ae  9alv"ULS,  -1  10sor-- 
didils,  -5,,  -iim.    ^palliolu-in,  -I 

TIME. 

672.  Time  when  is  expressed  by  the  Ablative  of 

words  denoting  time,  such  as: 

tempus,  time  saeculiim,  a  century 

aetas,  an  age  ver,  spring 
punctum  temporis,  a  moment        aestas,  summer 

hora,  an  hour  auctumnus,  autumn 

dies,  a  day  hi  ems,  winter 

mensis,  a  month  vesper,  evening 

annus,  a  year  nox,  night 

Hannibalis  milites  vere  conve-    Hannibal1  s  soldiers  assembled 
nere  in  spring. 

673.  Words  not  explicitly  expressing  time,  such  as:  bell  urn, 
pax,  pueritia,  usually  take  in  with  the  Ablative,  but  they  are  without 
In,  if  accompanied  by  an  Adjective  or  Genitive.     So  we  say: 

in  bello,  in  war  times  bello  Persico,  at  the  time  of  the 

in  pace,  in  time  of  peace  Persian  war, 

in  pueritia,  in  boyhood  prima  pueritia, in  early  boyhood, 

in  adulescentia,  in  youth  bello  Antiochi,  during  the  war 

in  senectute,  in  old  age  with  Antiochus. 


Particular  Phrases: 
initio 
principio 

adventu,  at  the  arrival  ludis,  during  the  games 

discessu,  at  the  departure  bis  die,  twice  a  day 

in  tempore,  at  the  right  time         hora  nona,  at  9  o'clock 


)  ,  temporibus  ) 

D-0   f  at  the  beginning  aetate  \ in  ^ie  ^mes  °f 


674.    Time  how  long  is  put  in  the  Accusative. 

Appius  caecus  multos  annos  fuit,  Appius  was  blind  many  years. 

The  Preposition  per  may  be  used  to  denote  from  beginning  to 
end)  as:  est  mecum  per  totum  diem,  he  is  with  me  the  livelong  day. 
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Time  how  long  since  may  be  expressed  by  an  Ordinal  Number  in 
the  Accusative,  as: 
Mithridates  jam  annum  tertium    Mithridates  has  reigned  going 
et  viceslmum  regnat  on  23  years. 

Time  how  long  before  the  present  moment  is  expressed  by  abhinc 
with  the  Accusative,  as:  abhinc  sex  menses,  six  months  ago. 

Translate  into  English. 

Augustus  obiit1  sexto  et  septuagesimo  aetatis  anno.  Decern 
annos  quondam  urbs  oppugnata2  est  ob  unam  mulierem  ab  uni- 
versa  Graecia.  Horis  matutmis3  arcus  caelestis  occidentem 
versus,  horis  postmeridianis4  orientem  versus  apparet.  Non- 
nullae  aves  per  totum  annum  cantant,  aliae  nonnisi5  quibusdam 
anni  temporibus6.  Tonsores  in  Italiam  ex  Sicilia  venerunt 
post  Romam  conditam7  anno  quadringentesimo  quinquagesimo 
quarto;  antea8  intonsi9  fuerunt  Romani. 

Ho  die  Ho  besiege  zmorning  ^afternoon  6only  Gseason,  anni  tempus  Rafter 
the  founding  of  Borne    ^before  that    9unshaved 

Write  in  Latin. 

The  Arabs1  wander  over2  the  plains3  and  mountains  sum- 
mer and  winter.  In  autumn  storks  migrate  to  other  lands 
and  return  in  spring.  The  city  (of)  Yeii4  was  besieged  during 
ten  summers  and  winters.  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  Mummius, 
and  Carthage  by  Scipio  on  the  same  day.  Rome  was  founded 
in  the  754th  year  before  Christ6.  My  friend's  father  died  al- 
most twenty  years  ago.  At  the  time  of  the  Gallic  war  all 
things  except  the  Roman  citadel  had  fallen6  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemies. 

1  Arabs,  Arabis  2permeo,  -ar6  3camp\is,  -I  2Veix,  -orum  5ante 
Christum  natum    6incido,  -er§ 

675.  ■  Distance  of  time  hoio  long  before  or  after  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  Ablative  with  ante  or  post  following: 

paucis  diebus  ante,  a  few  days  before, 
paucis  diebus  post,  a  few  days  afterward. 

The  Accusative  can  also  be  employed,  but  then  the  Preposition 
precedes,  thus:  ante,  post  paucos  dies. 
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Either  Case  and  the  cardinal  as  well  as  the  ordinal  Numbers  may  be 
used,  when  the  Preposition  is  placed  between  the  Numeral  and  the 
Substantive.  Hence  the  English  phrase  three  years  after  may  be 
expressed  as  follows: 

tribus  annis  post  post  tres  annos 

tertio  anno  post  post  tertium  annum 

tribus  post  annis  tres  post  annos 

tertio  post  anno  tertium  post  annum 

quam  and  a'  Verb  may  be  added  to  ante  and  post  in  all  the 
forms  above  specified,  as: 

tribus  annis  postquam  venerat         \ 
post  tres  annos  quam  venerat  f  three  years  after  he 

tertio  anno  postquam  venerat  C  had  come 

post  annum  tertium  quam  venerat  / 

676.  Time  within  which  is  expressed  by  the  Ablative 
or  by  intra  with  the  Accusative: 

Agamemnon  vix  decern  annis    Agamemnon  in  ten  years  hard' 
(intra    decern    annos)    unam        ly  took  one  city, 
cepit  urbem 

677.  Time  for  how  long  is  expressed  by  in  with  the 
Accusative,  as: 

Phaeton  currum  paternum  in    Phaeton  asked  his  father's  char- 
diem,  rogavit  iotfor  a  day. 

678.  The  Question  how  old?  is  answered  in  different  ways: 

By  natus  (born)  with  the  Accusative,  as:  puer  decern  annos  natus 
est,  the  boy  is  ten  years  old; 

By  the  Genitive  of  Quality:  Hamilcar  secum  duxit  filium  Hanniba- 
lem  annorum  novem,  Hamilcar  took  with  him  his  son  Hannibal 
9  years  of  age; 

By  agere,  to  pass,  with  annus  and  an  Ordinal  Number,  as:  quar- 
tum  annum  ago  et  octogesimum,  /  am  83  years  old. 

Older  and  younger  are  expressed  by  major  and  minor  with 
following  Ablative,  as: 

major  quinque  et  triginta  annis,  older  than  35  years. 

ranslate  into  English, 

Carthago  reparata1  est  jussu  senatus  annis  XXII  postquam 
a  Scipione  eversa2  est.      Romulus    duodevicesimum  aetatis 
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annum  agens  urbem  exigiiam  in  monte  Palatino3  condidit. 
Carolus  nobiscum  plus  annum  vixit.  Arganthonius  ad  impe- 
rium  accessit4  quadraginta  annos  natus,  octoginta  anuos  reg* 
navit,  et  centum  et  viginti  vixit.  Socrates  paucis  horis  ante- 
quam  mortuus  est,  de  immortalitate  animorum  multa  prae- 
clare5  disseruit6. 

Ho  restore  Ho  overthrow  ^Palatine  Ho  come  to  the  throne  ^excellently  Ho 
discourse. 

Write  in  Latin. 

Agamemnon1  with  all  Greece  in  ten  years  could  hardly2 
take  one  city.  Cicero  was  some  years  younger  than  Horten- 
sius.  King  Numa  lived  very  many3  years  before  Pythagoras. 
The  planet  Saturn4  completes5  its  course  in  nearly  30  years. 
Cyrus  reigned  30  years;  he6  was6  40  years  old  when6  he  began 
to  reign.  Among  the  Suebi7  it  was  not  allowed8  to  stay9  long- 
er10 than  a  year  in  the  same  place11.  For12  fourteen  years  the 
troops  of  Ariovistus  had  not  come  under13  a  roof. 

1Agamemno,  -onis  2vix  3permult\is,  -a,  --u.m  4Saturni  stella  5con- 
ficio,  -Sre  6not  to  be  translated  7Suebi,  -orxiin  8licet  9remanSo,  -er§ 
1]AbL  without  Preposition    12intra    13sub6o,  -ire 

SPACE. 

679.  Extent  of  Space  is  put  in  the  Accusative,  as: 

fossa  pedes  trecentos  iongaest,  the  ditch  is  300  feet  long,  6  feet 
sex  pedes  alta  deep. 

680.  Measures  of  length,  depth,  etc.,  are  often  expressed  by  the 
Genitive  of  Quality,  as: 

vallum  pedum  duodecim  fieri  he  ordered  a  rampart  to  he 
jussit  made  of  12  feet  (in  height). 

681.  Distance  hoiv  far  is  put  in  the  Accusative  or 
Ablative,  as: 

a  recta  conscientia  transversum  we  ought  not  to  swerve  a  naiVs 
unguem  non  oportet  discedere  breadth  from  a  right  con- 
science, 

copiae  Ariovisti  a  Romanis  mi-  the  troops  of  Ariovistus  were 
libus  quatttior  et  viginti  afue-  twenty  four  miles  from  the 
runt  Romans* 
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Translate  into  English. 

A  recta1  conscientia  trans ver sum2  ut  ajunt  digitum*  non 
oportet3  discedere4.  Arabes  gladios  habebant  tenues,  longos 
quaterna  cubita5.  Saguntum5  civitas7  longe8  opulentissima  fuit, 
sita  passus9  mille  a  mari.  Via  Appia  viginti  quinque  pedes 
lata  erat.  Muri  Babylonis  ducenta  cubita  sive  trecentos  pedes 
alti  et  quinqnaginta  cubita  lati  fuerunt.  Miliarmm10  Romanum 
mille  passus  sive  quinque  milia  pedum  longum  fuit# 

lright  2a finger's  breadth  2 ought  4to  depart  5cubit  6 Saguntum  ^city  $by 
far    9pace    10mile 

Write  in  Latin. 

The  soldiers  built1  a  mound2  300  feet  broad  and  80  feet  high. 
The  trunk3  of  the  elephant  is  seven  or  eight  feet  long.  The 
city  (of)  Naples  is  distant4  five  English  miles  from  Vesuvius.. 
Hannibal  pitched5  his  camp  a  distance6  of  nearly7  fifteen  miles 
from  Tarentum8.  Susa9  was  distant10  from  the  sea  a  journey  of 
three  months.  The  soldiers  made  trenches11 100  feet  long  and 
5  feet  deep. 

1exstruo,  -Sre  2agger,  -Is  3proboscis,  -Id_Is  4disto,  -aire  5pono, 
-SrS  6spatiixm,  -i  7fere  6Tarentu.m,  -x  9Susa>,  -orum  10absum, 
abesse    i:liossa/,  -ae 

PLACE. 

682.  To  express  relations  of  Place,  Prepositions 
are  necessary,  viz.: 

in  with  the  Ablative  to  denote  the  place  where,  as:  in  urbe,  in  town; 

in  or  ad  with  the  Accusative  to  denote  the  place  to  which,  as:  in 
Europam,  to  Europe;  ad  urbein,  to  town; 

ex  with  the  Ablative  to  denote  the  place  from  ivhieh,  as:  ex  Britan- 
nia, from  Great  Britain. 

683.  But  the  Prepositions  are  not  used  with  the 
names  of  Towns  and  small  Islands. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whither?  names  of  towns  and  small 
islands  are  put  in  the  Accusative  Case,  as:  Romam  venit,  he  came 
to  Rome. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whence?  the  names  of  towns  and  small 
islands  are  put  in  the  Ablative  Case,  as:  Eoma  cessit,  he  retired 
from  Borne. 
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In  answer  to  the  question  where?  the  names  of  towns  and  small 
islands,  if  of  the  First  or  Second  Declension  and  in  the  Singular, 
are  put  in  the  Genitive  Case,  as:  Eomae  mansit,  he  remained  at 
Rome.  But  if  the  names  are  of  the  Plural  number  or  belong  to 
the  Third  Declension,  they  are  put  in  the  Ablative  Case,  as:  Baby  lone 
mortuus  est,  he  died  at  Babylon.  (For  the  place  where  there 
•  was  formerly  a  special  Case,  the  Locative,  ending  in  1  which  is 
preserved  in  Carthagnri,  at  Carthage;  ruri,  in  the  country,  etc.) 

684.  urt>s  or  oppidum  without  an  Attribute  is  placed  before 
the  proper  name,  and  the  Preposition  in  or  ex  is  always  em- 
ployed, as: 

in  urbem  Cirtam  to  the  city  of  Cirta 

ex  oppido  Gergovia  from  the  town  of  Gergovia 

in  urbe  Roma  in  the  city  of  Rome. 

685.  urbs  or  oppidum  with  an  Attribute  is  placed  after  the 
proper  name,  commonly  with  in  or  ex.  But  in  answer  to  the  question 
where?  the  Ablative  may  be  used  with  or  without  in,  even  though 
the  proper  name  be  in  the  Genitive. 

Aulide,  ex  oppido  Boeotiae  from  Aulis,  a  town  of  Boeotia 

Thalam,  in  oppidum  magnum         to  Thala,  a  great  town 
Albae,  (in)  urbe  munita  at  Alba,  a  fortified  city. 

686.  The  following  words  are  used  like  names  of 
towns,  without  a  Preposition: 

riis,  into  the  country      domum,  home 

rure,  from  the  country  domo,  from  home     humo,  from  the  ground 
ruri,  in  the  country        domi,  at  home  humi,  on  the  ground 

domi  militiaeque,  at  home  and  in  the  field 
belli  domiqug,  in  war  and  in  peace 
foras,  to  the  doors;  forts,  out-of-doors,  abroad. 

A  Genitive  or  Possessive  may  be  used  with  dSmus  in  this  construc- 
tion, but  when  it  is  modified  in  any  other  way,  a  Preposition  is 
generally  employed,  as: 

domi  meae,  at  my  house;  domum  Caesaris,  to  Caesar's  house; 

in  domum  veterem  e  nova,  to  the  old  house  from  the  new. 

Translate  into  English. 

Pompejus  graviter1  aegrotaverat2  jSeaporL  Qui  Venetiis3 
Neapolim  proficiscitur4,  Apennlnos5  montes  transcendit6.     Qui 
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domo  venit,  nescit  an7  domum  rediturus  sit.  Athenis  et  Spar- 
tae8  liberi  eorum,  qui  pro  patria  ceciderant,  publice9  alti  sunt10. 
Archias11  poeta  Antiochla12  Romam  venit.  Hodie  non  cenabo13 
domi.  Quisnam  te  invitavit14  ad  cenam  ?  Avunculus15  meus. 
Ublnam16  ille  nunc  habitat?  In  domo  conductitia17  in  platea18 
lata.     Vespasianus  natus  est  in  vico  modico19  Sabinorum20. 

1severely  Ho  be  ill  3  Venice  4to  travel  b Apennines  Ho  pass  over  ''whether 
8Sparta  9at  the  expense  of  the  slate  10to  bring  up  ll  Archias  12Antioch  13to  dine 
uto  invite    lbuncle    16wherepray    Rented    lsstreet    19little    20the  Sabine  territory 

Write  in  Latin. 

The  largest  libraries1  were  in  former  times  at  Alexandria 
and  Pergamum2.  The  weary3  sleep  well  even  on  the  ground. 
Marius4  died  at- his  home  an  old  man.  To-morrow  I  shall  go 
into  the  country  and  remain  there  for  ten  days.  Alcibiades5  was 
born  at  Athens  and  educated  at  the  house  of  Pericles6.  My  uncle 
has  determined7  to  pass8  his  life  in  the  country.  My  brother 
has  departed  for  California.     To-day  I  will  stay  at  home. 

^ibliotheca,  -ae  2Pergam"u.m.,  -I  3fessiis,  -a,  -\ixix  4Marriis,  -1 
5Alcibiades,  -Is    6Pericles,  -Is    7constituo,  -6re    8ago,  -ere 

687.  The  Ablative  is  used  without  a  Preposition  to 
denote  the  place  where: 

With  nouns  when  qualified  by  the  Adjective  totus,  or  cunctiis: 
Demosthenes  disertissimus  tota    Demosthenes  was  the  most  elo- 
Graecla  fuit  quent  man  in  all  Greece; 

With  loco,  locis  when  qualified  by  Adjectives: 
hoc  loco,  multis  locis  in  this  place,  in  many  places. 

688.  The  way  by  which  is  put  in  the  Ablative: 
terra  marique  by  sea  and  by  land 

Appia  via  profectus  est  he  set  out  by  the  Appian  way. 

689.  The  Preposition  in  is  generally  joined  with  the  Ablative  after 
Verbs  of  Placing,  as: 

ponere,  to  place        statuerS       )  t       ,    demergers,  to  plunge 
collocare,  to  put        constituent  )       '        imprimere,  to  stamp 
consldere,  to  settle    defigere,  to  plant      inscrlbere,  to  write  upon 

Plato  rationem  in  capite  posuit    Plato  has  put  reason  in  the  head, 
Lucre tia  cultrum  in  corde  defi-    Lucretia  plants  a  knife  in  her 
git  heart. 
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690.  Again,  after  Verbs  of  Assembling  and  kindred  signi- 
fications the  Preposition  in  is  followed  by  the  Accusative.     Such  are: 

advenire,  to  arrive    congregari,  to  assemble    cogere,  to  assemble 
convenire,  to* meet     nuntiare,  to  bring  word 
conjurati  in  curiam  convenerunt    the  conspirators    met  in   the 

senate  house. 

Translate  into  English. 

Castra  Gallorum  opporttino1  loco  collocata2  erant  In  omni- 
um animis  Dei  notionem3  impressit4  ipsa  nattira.  Xerxes,  a 
Themistocle  periculi  admonitus,  eadem  via,  qua  sex  mensibus 
iter  in  Graeciam  fecerat,  triginta  diebus  in  Asiam  rediit.  Tota 
Graecia  atque  adeo5  tota  orbe  terrarum  Homeri  gloria  maxi- 
ma est.  Romani  terra  marique  Carthaginienses  vicerunt. 
Ordo  est  compositio6  rerum  aptis7  et  accommodatis8  locis. 

Suitable  Ho  pitch  Hdea  Ho  stamp  Hndeed  ^arrangement  ' fitting  ^con- 
venient 

Write  in  Latin. 

My  uncle  has  departed  by  sea  for  California.  The  sun  does 
not  always  rise  or  set1  in  the  same  place.  The  Athenians  led2 
their  forces  from  the  city  and  pitched  their  camp  in  a  suitable3 
place.  Light  is  diffused4  over  the  whole  world.  In  all  places 
where  there  are  good  people,  virtue  is  highly  esteemed.  The 
Persians  were  several  times5  defeated  by  the  Greeks  on  sea 
and  on  land.  As  long  as6  my  father  lived,  our  affairs  wwe  in 
a  very  good7  condition8. 

1occtdo,  -6re  2educo,  -er§  3idone\is,  -a,  -xlm.  4diffundo,  -£r§ 
5aliquotiens    6quoSd    7perboniis,  -a,  -\i:m.    8lociis,  -I 

Special  Uses  of  Substantives. 

691.  In  place  of  the  Abstract  expressions:  in  pueritia,  in 
adulescentia,  in  senectute,  in  stating  the  age  at  which  a  person  per- 
formed any  action,  the  Latin  employs  the  Concretes  puer,  adu- 
lescens,  senex;  ab  mfante.  a  parviilo,  from  childhood. 

692.  When  official  titles  are  used  to  indicate  time,  the  con- 
crete nouns  consul,  praetor,  &c,  are  used  instead  of  consulates, 
praetura,  &c.as:  L.  Pisone,  A.  Gabinio  consulibus,  in  the  consulship 
of L.  Piso  and  A.  Gabinius. 
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693.    Again,  Abstract  nouns  are  sometimes  used  instead  of 
Concretes,  as:  nobiiitas    for  nobiles,  noblemen, 
posterltas   "    posteri,  descendants, 
vieinitas      "    viclni,  neighbors. 

694:.    In  Latin,  Abstract  nouns  when  referring  to  several  objects 
or  denoting  repetition  at  different  times  admit  of  Plural  use,  as: 
adventiis  imperatorum,  the  arrival  of  the  generals; 
interitus  exercitiium,  the  destruction  of  the  armies. 

695.  Some  Abstract  nouns  take  such  a  modified  sense  as  to 
admit  of  Plural  use,  as:  fortitudlnes,  gallant  actions ;  irae,  quarrels. 

696.  Symmetrical  parts  of  the  human  body  are  usually  in  the 
Plural,  as:  cervices,  the  neck;  pectora,  the  breast;  also  words  denot- 
ing phenomena  of  nature,  as:  nives,  snow;  grandmes,  hail;  pluviae, 
rain. 

697.  Other  Plural  expressions  to  be  noted  are: 
ligna,  (logs  of)  wood  carnes,  pieces  of  meat 
aera,  articles  of  bronze  vina,  kinds  of  wine. 

698.  The  Singular,  in  a  Collective  sense,  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  Plural,  as: 

pedes,  infantry  faba,  beans 

miles,  the  soldiery  porcus,  pork 

eques,  cavalry  gallina,  fowl 

hostis,  the  enemy  vestis,  clothing. 

699.  A  Proper  Name  may  be  applied  to  two  or  more  members 
of  the  same  family,  or  to  persons  of  the  same  character,  and  so 
becomes  strictly  common,  as:  Horatii,  the  Horatii;  Nerones,  Neros 
(tyrants) . 

700.  The  Substantive  nem5  is  often  used  with  other  Substan- 
tives so  as  to  become  equivalent  to  the  Adjective  nullus,  as:  nemo 
civis,  no  citizen.  It  wants  the  Genitive  and  Ablative.  The  oblique  Cases 
of  nihil  are  supplied  by  the  respective  Cases  of  nulla  res, 

Special  Uses  of  Adjectives. 

701.  Adjectives  are  often  used  as  Substantives.  In  the  Plural 
masculine  Adjectives  denote  persons,  neuter  Adjectives  things. 

pauperes,  the  poor  humana,  human  affairs 

divites,  the  rich  omnia,  all  things 

omnes,  all  men  vera,  truth. 
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702.  The  Neuter  Singular  may  denote  either  a  single  object 
or  a  quality j  as: 

honestum,  an  honorable  act  bonum,  a  good 

malum,  an  evil  pulchrum,  beauty 

703.  Adjectives  are  often  used  in  Latin  where  the  English  has 
the  Possessive  or  a  noun  with  a  Preposition,  as: 

domus  regia,  a  king's  palace, 
pugna  Cannensis,  the  fight  at  Cannae, 
iter  carnpestre,  a  journey  across  country , 
aliena  domus,  another  man's  house, 
Miltiades  Atheniensis,  Miltiades  of  Athens. 

704.  The  first  part,  last  part,  middle  part  of  any  place  or  time 
are  generally  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  Adjectives  primus,  medius, 
ultimus,  infimiis,  Imus,  summus,  reliquus,  as:  media  nox,  the  middle 
of  the  night;  summa  arbor,  the  top  of  the  tree;  supremi  montes,  the 
summits  of  the  mountains. 

705.  The  Comparative  sometimes  has  the  force  of  too,  un- 
usually, somewhat,  and  the  Superlative  of  very,  as:  brevior,  rather 
short;  audacior,  too  bold;  amicus  carissimus,  a  very  dear  friend; 
Cato,  homo  doctissimus,  Cator  a  very  learned  man. 

706.  The  force  of  the  Comparative  is  increased  by  multo, 
much,  far;  aliquanto,  some  more,  considerably;  etiam,  even, 
still,  as:  multo  melior,  much  better;  etiam  doctior,  still  more 
learned. 

707.  The  Superlative  is  strengthened  by  longe,  by  far; 
imilto,  much;  vel,  even;  unus  omnium,  one  above  all  others; 
quam,  quantus  potuit,  as.  .as possible;  as:  multo  maxima  pars, 
by  far  the  largest  part;  quam  maxim ae  copiae,  forces  as  large  as 
possible;  sophistes  vel  maximus,  the  very  greatest  sophist. 

708.  When  two  qualities  of  the  same  object  are  compared,  both 
Adjectives  (or  Adverbs)  are  in  the  Comparative,  as:  est  doctior  quam 
sapientior,  he  is  more  learned  than  wise.  Where  magis  quam  is 
used,  both  Adjectives  are  in  the  Positive:  amicus  tuus  disertus  ma- 
gis est  quam  sapiens,  your  friend  is  eloquent  rather  than  wise. 

709.  The  Comparative  is  to  be  used  in  reference  to  only  two 
objects;  the  Superlative  when  comparing  more  than  two  objects,  as: 
uter  fratrum  natu  major  est?  which  of  the  two  brothers  is  the  older? 
quaeritur  ex  duobus  uter  dignior,  ex  pluribus  quis  dignissimus;  the 
question  is:  of  two,  which  is  the  worthier;  of  more,  which  is  the 
worthiest 
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Translate  into  English. 

Conseientia  saepe  bonum  a  malo  rectius1  discernit3  quam 
doctrma.  Homo  vere3  doctus  plerumque  modestus  est;  etiam 
doctissimi  errare  possunt.  In  summis  Alpibus  nix  sempiterna 
est.  Prima  nocte  somnus  saluberrimus4  esse  dicitur.  Amor 
inimicorum  nostrorum  longe  difficillima  virtus  est.  Themisto- 
cles  Atheniensis  victoria  Salamima5  totam  Graeciam  a  Persa- 
rum  dominatu  liberavit.  Socrates  se  coram  judicibus  dignrus6 
quam  prudentius7  defendit. 

lcorrectly  Ho  distinguish  Hruly  ^healthy  5of  Salamis  6with  dignity  ''with 
prudence 

Write  in  Latin. 

Bias,  one  (out)  of  the  seven  wise  men  said:  I  carry  my  all 
with  me.  Hannibal  left1  Spain  with  a  great  army  in  the  be- 
ginning of  spring  and  arrived2  in3  Italy  at  the  end  of  summer. 
The  Roman  forum  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  city.  Sight 
and  hearing  are  by  far  the  keenest  of  our  senses.  Bad  men 
are  much  more  miserable  than  the  poor.  Pausanias4  of  Lace- 
daemon  afterwards  obscured  his  victory  at  Plataea  by  great 
vices. 

"relinquo,  -SrS    2vSni$,  -Ir©    3in,  w.  Ace.    4Pausania,s,  -ae 


Special  Uses  of  Pronouns. 

710*  Personal  and  Possessive  Pronouns  of  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond Persons  are  not  expressed  in  Latin  except  for  distinction  or 
emphasis,  as:  amamus  parentes,  we  love  our  parents;  quis  me 
vocat?  ego  te  voco,  who  calls  me?  it  is  I. 

711.  As  a  rule,  the  Reflexive  Pronoun  sul,  sibi,  se  and  its 
Possessive  suus,  are  used  when  reference  is  made  to  the  Subject  of 
the  sentence;  as:  Caesar  se  ad  suos  recepit,  Caesar  betook  himself  to 
his  men. 

The  Possessive  suus  may  also  be  used  with  reference  to  any  noun 
in  the  same  sentence  on  which  emphasis  is  thrown,  as: 

Socratem  cives  sui  interfecS-  Socrates    was  put  to  death  by 

runt  his  own  fellow-citizens, 

*(  puer  columbam  cepit  in  nido  the  boy  caught  the  dove  in  its 

suo  nest. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Determinatives  ejus,  eorum,  earum  are  used 

as  Possessives  of  the  Third  Person,  when  no  emphasis  appears,  or 

when  reference  is  made  to  a  noun  in  another  sentence,  as: 

Deum  agnoscis  ex  operibus  ejus    you  recognize  God  by  his  works, 

multi  cives  interfecti,  eorum-    many  citizens  were  slain,  and 

que  bona  publicata  sunt  their  property  confiscated. 

To  express  reciprocal  action  inter  se  is  regularly  used,  as: 
amant  inter  se,  they  love  one  another. 

712.  hie,  this,  refers  to  that  which  is  nearer  the  speaker  (De- 
monstrative of  the  First  Person);  iste,  that  (of  yours)  to  the  person  ad- 
dressed (Demonstrative  of  the  Second  Person) ;  ille,  that,  to  that  which  is 
remote  (Demonstrative  of  the  Third  Person). 

Mc  very  frequently  means  that  which  is  about  to  be  mentioned, 
as:  his  condicionibus,  on  the  following  terms; 

iste  especially  refers  to  one's  opponent  (in  court,  etc.)  and  fre- 
quently implies  contempt,  as:  Mars  alter,  ut  isti  volunt,  a  second 
Mars,  as  those  fellows  say; 

ille  is  often  used  of  that  which  is  well  known,  notorious,  as: 
praeclarum  iilud  Solonis,  that  famous  saying  of  Solon.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  sense  of  the  following. 

713.  Often  Mc  and  ille  are  to  be  rendered  the  latter  and  the 
former  (trie,  the  one  last  mentioned,  the  nearer;  ille,  the  one  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  remoter),  thus: 

melius  de  quibusdam  acerbi  ini-    bitter  enemies  deserve  better  of 

mici  merentur  quam  ii  amlci,        some     people      than     those 

qui     suaves    videntur;     illi       friends   who   seem   obliging; 

saepe  verum  dicunt,  hi  nun-        the  former    often    tell    the 

quam  truth,  the  latter  never. 

But  the  order  is  often  reversed  so  that  Mc  refers  to  the  object 

first  mentioned  (usually  the  more  important),  and  ille  to  the  one 

mentioned  last. 

melior  est  certa  pax  quam  spe-    better    is   certain  peace   than 

rata  victoria ;    haec  in  tua,        hoped-for  victory;  the  former 

ilia  in  deorum  manu  est  is  in  your  hands,  the  latter 

in  the  hands  of  the  gods. 

714.  is,  that,  is  either  the  regular  Antecedent  of  the  Relative  or 
refers  to  an  Object  just  mentioned. 

is  sapiens  est,  qui  se  ad  casus    he  is  a  wise  man  who  accom- 
accommodet  omnes  modates  himself  to  all  circum- 

stances, 
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mihi  obviam  venit  ttms  puer;  is    /  was  met  by  your  servant;  he 
mihi  litteras  abs  te  reddidit  delivered  to  me  a  letter  from 

you. 

715.  When  a  quality  is  ascribed  with  emphasis  to  an  object 
already  named,  is  with  a  copulative  or  adversative  particle  is  used, 
thus: 

et  Is,  atque  is,  isque,  and  he  too,  and  that  too, 
neque  is,  et  is  non,  and  he  not,  and  that  not; 
unam  rem   explicabo,    eamque    one  point  I  shall  explain,  and 
maximam  that,  too,  a  very  important  one. 

716.  No  Demonstrative  Pronoun  is  employed  in  Latin  in  phrases 
where  that  or  those  in  English  is  used  in  place  of  a  noun  which  would 
have  to  be  repeated: 

Terentli  fabulis    plus  delector    I  find  more  delight  in  the  p>lays 
quam  Plauti  of  Terence  than  in  those  of 

Plautus. 

717.  idem  is  often  equivalent  to  an  Adverb  or  an  adverbial 
phrase  (also,  likewise,  yet,  at  the  same  time) ,  as:  quidquid  honestum 
est,  idem  est  utile,  whatever  is  honorable  is  at  the  same  time 

useful 

718.  ips£,  self,  is  used  with  any  of  the  other  Pronouns  or  a 
noun  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  often  expressed  in  English  by  just, 
mere,  very,  as:  triginta  erant  dies  ipsi,  it  was  just  SO  days. 

When  added  to  any  Reflexive  Pronoun,  ipse  agrees  either  with 
such  Pronoun  or  with  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  according  as  either 
is  emphatic;  as: 

piger  ipse  sibi  obstat,  the  lazy  man  stands  in  his  own  way; 

nosce  te  ipsum!  know  thyself! 

Translate  into  English. 

Praedia1  mea  possldes2,  ego  aliena  misericordia8  vivo.  Deum, 
qui  cuilibet  hommi  multa  beneficia  tribuit,  ex  operibus  ejus 
cognoscimus.  Tiberius  Gracchus4  et  frater  ejus  a  senatoribus5 
necati  sunt6.  Caesar  et  Hannibal  clarissimi  belli  duces  fuerunt; 
illi  conjuratio7  Bruti,  Cassii8  aliorumque  interitum9  paravit10, 
hie  veneno11  se  ipse  necavit.  Virtus  propter  sese13  colenda  est, 
quamquam  suam  certamque  mercedem  habet.  Medici  ipsi  se 
curare  non  possunt.    Nostra  ipsorum  culpa  tempora  mala  sunt. 

^estate  Ho  possess  ^charity  4  Gracchus  ^senator  Ho  kill  ^conspiracy 
zCassius    destruction    lHo  bring  upon    upoison    12on  its  own  account 
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Write  in  Latin. 

Alcibiades  carried  on  war  not  against  his  country,  but 
against  his  enemies.  Cicero  wrote  a  book  on  duties  to  his  son 
Marcus,  and  earnestly1  exhorted  him.  Publius2  Scipio  in  the 
third  Punic3  war  took  Carthage  and  carried  away4  its  inhab- 
itants into  slavery.  The  boy  caught  a  bird  in  its  nest.  Carthage 
and  Corinth  were  destroyed  in  the  same  year;  the  latter  by 
Mummius,  the  former  by  Scipio.  Socrates  has  become  cele- 
brated5 not  less  by  his  own  wisdom  and  virtue  than  by  the  in- 
justice of  the  Athenians. 

igravlter  2Publi\is,  -I  3Punicu.s,  -Si,  -tim.  4abduco,-Sr&  5celeb6r, 
-ris,  -rS 

719.  For  the  agreement  of  Relatives  see  55 1,  foil. 

The  Antecedent,  and  the  Adjective  or  Apposition  of  the  Ante- 
cedent are  often  incorporated  into  the  Kelative  clause,  as:  in 
quem  primum  egressi  sunt  locum  Troja  vocatur,  the  first  place  they 
landed  at  was  called  Troy. 

720.  The  Interrogative  quis?  is  used  substantively  and  ad- 
jectively;  qui?  mostly  adjectively.  Thus  we  say:  quis  rex?  which 
king?  inquiring  for  the  individual;  but  qui  homo?  what  man?  in- 
quiring for  the  character. 

721.  The  Indefinite  Pronouns  are  used  to  indicate  that  some 
person  or  thing  is  meant,  without  indicating  what  one. 

722.  aliquis  means  some  one  or  other,  as:  fecit  hoc  aliquis 
tui  similis,  some  one  or  other  like  you  did  this;  aliquid  consuetudlni 
dandum  est,  something  must  be  allowed  to  custom. 

723.  quts  (fainter  than  aliquis)  is  used  chiefly  after  Relatives 
and  the  following  Conjunctions: 

si,  if;  nisi,  if  not;  ne,  lest;  nfim,  whether;  ctim,  when. 
aliquis  after  si  and  the  rest  is  emphatic. 
ne  quid  nimis!  nothing  in  excess! 
ne  qua  significatio  fiat,  that  no  sign  may  be  made. 

724.  quisquam  (Subst.)  and  ulliis  (Adj.)  mean  any  one  at  all, 
and  are  chiefly  used  in  negative,  interrogative,  and  conditional  sen- 
tences, also  after  sine,  without;  vix,  scarcely;  quam,  than. 

neque  ex  castris  Catilinae  quis-  nor  had  any  one  departed  from 

quam  omnium  discesserat  the  camp  of  Catiline, 

legati  sine  ulla  spe  pacis  domum  the  ambassadors  returned  home 

redierunt  without  any  hope  of  peace, 

legati  non  sine  aliqua  spe  pacis  the  ambassadors  returned  home 

douiuni  redierunt  not  without  somehopeofpeace. 
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725.  quidam  means  one,  a,  a  certain  one;  in  the  Plural  it  is 
equivalent  to  some,  sundry,  as:  quidam  rhetor  antiquus,  a  certain 
ancient  rhetorician;  certi  quidam  homines,  some  reliable  persons. 

726.  unusquisque  means  every  single  one;  quivis  &  qui- 
libet,  any  one  you  like;  quisque,  each  one;  omnes,  all  together. 

727.  The  distributive  quisque  is  used: 

After  the  Keflexive  Pronoun,  sui,  sib!,  se,  and  its  Possessive 
suus,  as:  sua  cuique  voluptas,  each  man  has  his  hobby; 

With  Superlatives  and  Ordinals,  as:  optimum  quidque  rarissi- 
mum  est,  the  best  is  the  rarest,  or  every  good  thing  is  rare,  or  the 
better  a  thing,  the  rarer  it  is;  quinto  quoque  anno,  every  fifth  year. 

728.  alius  is  simply  another;  alter,  is  the  other  of  two,  or 
the  second;  ceteri,  all  the  rest  or  others. 

729.  The   expressions   alius .. alius,  alter.. alter    may  be 

used  in  a  reciprocal  sense:  pueri  alter  alteram  amant,  the  boys  love 
each  other,  alius  repeated  in  different  propositions  is  translated 
one ..  another ;  aliud  agitur,  aliud  simulatur,  one  thing  is  done, 
another  pretended,  alii  .  alii,  is  some . .  others;  alter! . .  alterl, 
one  party ..  another  party.,  alius  with  another  Case  of  the  same 
word  may  be  translated  by  two  separate  propositions  commencing 
with  one.. another  respectively;  as:  aliud  alii  natura  iter  ostendit, 
nature  shows  one  path  to  one  man,  another  path  to  another  man. 

Translate  into  English. 

Cullibet  homini  Deus  quaedam  beneficia  tribuit.  Solis 
candor1  illustrior2  est  quam  ullius  ignis.  Quis  hunc  mundum 
creavit?  0  bone  Deus,  quid  est  in  vita  hoinmis  diu  ?  Minime 
sibi  quisque  notus  est.  Filiam  qui  habet,  pecunia  opus  est; 
duas,  majore;  plures,  majore  etiam3.  Turpe  est  aliud4  loqui, 
aliud4  sentire5.  Nullum  est  animal6  praeter  hominem,  quod 
habet  aliquam  notitiam  Dei.  Quidquid  honestum  est,  idem 
est  utile;  quidquid  turpe,  inutile7. 

brightness  ^brilliant  3still  4one  thing,  .another  Ho  mean  6living  being 
Hnjurious 

Write  in  Latin. 

He  who  conquers  himself  is  a  brave  man.  What  is  baser 
than  a  lie?  Whatever  you  learn,  you •  learn  for  yourself,  not 
for  your  teacher.  Not  he  who  has  most,  but  he  who  wants1 
least  is  happy.     It  is  the  custom  of  fools  to  say  anything. 
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Every  man's  life  has  some  troubles.     To  every  one  his  own 

manners  are  the   most  pleasing2.     He  who  despises  a  good 

name  despises  virtue.     We  call  migratory8  birds  those  which 

in  autumn  and  spring  remove4  to  other  countries. 

Mesldero,  -arS    2maxime  placere,  to  be  most  pleasing    3migrans,  ~tls 
*demlgr5,  -»rS 


Syntax  of  the  Verb. 
Use  of  Tenses. 

730.  There  are  Six  Tenses  in  Latin,  viz.: 

Of  Continued  Action: 
the  Present,  as:  scribo,  I  am  writing; 

the  Imperfect,  used  chiefly  for  description  or  repeated  action,  as: 
Bcrlbebam,  /  was  writing; 

the  Future,  as:  scribam,  I  shall  write. 

Of  Completed  Action: 
the  Perfect,  either  definite  or  historical,  as:  scrips!,  Ihave  written 
(definite),  or:  I  wrote  (historical); 

the  Pluperfect,  as:  scripseram,  I  had  written; 

the  Future  Perfect,  as:  scripsero,  I  shall  have  written. 

731.  The  Present  is  used  of  what  is  going  on  now, 

at  the   present   time,    and   of  what    is    true   at  all 

times,  as: 

loqueris  adhuc,  cum  omnes  ta-    you  are  still  speaking  while  all 

cent  are  silent, 

fortes  fortuna  adjuvat  fortune  helps  the  brave. 

732.  The  Present  is  often  substituted  for  the  Historical  Perfect 
in  lively  narration,  as: 

triginta  rectores  reipublicae  30  rulers  of  the  Athenian  com* 
Atb eniensis  constituuntur,  qui  monwealth  are  appointed,  who 
fiunt  tyranni  become  tyrants. 

733.  The  Present  is  used  in  Latin  to  express  a  past  action  or 
state  which  is  continued  so  as  to  be  present  also,  especially  with  jam, 
now;  jam  dm,  now  for  a  long  time;  jamprldem,  now  long  since,  as: 

tot  annos  bella  gero  for  so  many  years  I  have  waged 

and  am  still  waging  war. 
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734:.    The  Present  is  regularly  used  with  dum,  while,  though 
the  time  referred  to  is  past,  as: 
haec  dum  aguntur,  Caesari  nun-    white  tliis  is  going  on,   word 
tiatum  est  was  brought  to  Caesar. 

735.  The  Imperfect  denotes  an  action  continuing  in 
the  past,  but  not  then  accomplished.  It  is  employed 
to  describe  manners,  customs  and  situations. 

scribebam  epistulam,  cum  ami-  /  was  writing  a  letter  when  my 

cus  adesset  friend  came, 

ante  oppidum  planities  patebat  before  the  town  extended  a  plain, 

Pausamas  epulabatur  more  Per-  Pausanias  was  wont  to  banquet 

sarum  in  the  Persian  style. 

736.  The  Future  represents  an  action  that  is  yet  to 
come.  In  subordinate  clauses  it  is  used  with  much 
greater  exactness  in  Latin  than  in  English: 

sanabimur,  si  volemus  we  shall  be  healed  if  we  wish. 

The  Future  sometimes  has  the  force  of  an  Imperative: 
in  sudore  vultus  tui  comedes  pa-    in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou 
nem  tuum  shalt  eat  thy  bread. 

Translate  into  English. 

Agesilaus,  rex  Lacedaemoniorum,  cum  liberis,  quos  magno- 
pere1  diligebat,  interdum  ludebat.  Dum  Pompejus  consultat*, 
Caesar  summa  cum  celeritate  Romam  appropinquavit3.  Au- 
gustus post  bella  civilia  numquam  milites  suos  commilitones4 
appellabat,  sed  milites.  Vir  bonus  et  sapiens  bonam  valetudi- 
nem  optabit,  malam  tolerabit.  Carthaginienses  victos  hostes 
ferreis  catenis  vinciebant  magnaque  severitate5  custodiebant. 
Roma  interim6  crescit  Albae  rulnis7;  duplicatur8  civium  nume- 
rus;  Caelius9  mons  additur10  urbi. 

^greatly  Ho  deliberate  3to  approach  4feUow- soldiers  ^severity  ^meanwhile 
i demolition,  rulnae    8to  double    9Caelian    Mo  add 

Write  in  Latin. 

I  used  to  read  the  books  of  the  ancient  writers1  with  great 
zeal2  and  diligence  in  school.  Men  will  be  more  easily  taught 
by  examples  than  by  precepts.     Whilst  Hannibal  threatened8 


the  city  (of)  Rome,  the  Romans  sent  their  forces  out  of  the 
city  into  Spain.  As  long  as  you  are4  happy,  you  will  count 
many  friends.  He  is  very  foolish  who  estimates  men  by5  (their) 
dress  or  appearance6.  As  long  as  you  are4  diligent,  all  will 
love  you;  but  if  you  show  yourself  an  idle  scholar,  everyone 
will  despise  you. 

Jscriptor,  -oris  £studiiim,  -I  3immm<5o,  -er6  w.  Dat.  ^Translate: 
vriU  be    6ex    6hablt"u.s,  -~u.s 

737.    The  Perfect  has  two  distinct  uses : 

I.  As  the  Perfect  Definite  it  represents  an  action  as 
now  completed,  and  is  rendered  by  the  English  Per- 
fect with  have. 

triste  est  nomen  "carendi",  quia  sad  is  the  phrase  udo  without11 
subjicitur  iiaec  vis:  habuit,  because  this  meaning  is  at- 
non  habet  iributed   to   it:    he   has  hadf 

he  has  no  longer. 

II.  As  the  Historical  Perfect  it  represents  an  action 

as  a  simple  historical  fact  without  reference  to  its 

duration,  as: 

Caesar  armis  rem  gerere  con-  Caesar  resolved  to  use  armed 

stituit,  exercitum  finlbus  Ita-  force;  he  advanced  with  his 

liae      admovit,      Rubieonem  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy, 

transiit,  Romain  et  aerarium  passed  the  Rubicon,  took  pos- 

occupavit,  Pompejum  ceden-  ,    session     of  Borne    and    the 

tern  persecutes  est,    eumque  treasury,    pursued    Pompey 

in  campis  Pharsalicis  devlcit  and  defeated  him  in  the  plain 

of  Pharsalus. 

The  following  Conjunctions: 

postquain       )      „  ubi 

+w-     -       i  after  Wl* 

posteaqnam  )    J  ubi  pnmum 


lit  )  simulac 

\  as  soon  as 


as  soon  as 


ut  prim  am    )  simiilatque 

are  usually  followed  by  the  Historical  Perfect: 

milites  postquam  victonam  when  the  soldiers  had  won  the 
adepti  sunt,  nihil  reliquivic  victory,  they  left  nothing  to 
tis  fecere  the  vanquished. 
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738.  The  Pluperfect  is  used  of  an  action  that  was 

completed  before  another  was  begun,  as: 

consul  copias,  quas  pro  castris    the  consul  led  back  the  forces 
coilocaverat,  reduxit  which  he  had  stationed  before 

the  camp. 

739.  The  Future  Perfect  denotes  an  action  as  com- 
pleted in  the  future;  it  is  used  with  much  greater 
exactness  in  Latin  than  in  English,  as: 

ut  sementem  feceris,  ita  metes,  as  you  sow,  so  shall  you  reap. 

740.  In  the  statement  of  an  action  repeated  before  another, 
with  such  particles  as:  cum,  ubi,  whenever;  simulac,  as  soon  as;  si, 
when,  and  Relatives,  as:  quotiens,  as  often  as,  the  Perfect  and  Pluper- 
fect Indicative  are  used  —  the  Perfect  referring  to  present  time,  the 
Pluperfect  to  past. 

quotiens  cecidit,  surgit,  as  often  as  he  falls,  he  rises, 
quotiens  ceciderat,  surgebat,  as  often  as  he  fell,  he  rose. 

In  like  manner,  in  letters  the  Perfect  or  Imperfect  may  be  used  for 
the  Present,  and  the  Pluperfect  for  Past  tenses,  as  in  the  phrase:  nihil 
erat  quod  scriberem,  I  have  nothing  to  write. 

Translate  into  English. 

Quid,  si  te  rogavero  aliquid,  nonne  respondebis  ?  Novum 
Eboracum1  cum  venero,  quae  videro,  scribam  ad  te.  Lectio2, 
quae  placiiit,  decies  repetlta  placebit.  Caesar  Pontico3  trium- 
pho4  inter  pompae5  oi*hanienta6  trium  verborum  praetulit7  titu- 
lum8:  Veni,  vidi,  vici.  Romani  leges,  quas  senatus  popillus- 
que  sanxerat9,  aeneis10  tabulis11  inciderunt12.  Postquam  Cicero 
mortuus  est,  eloquentia  Romae  conticuit13.  Simulatque  Hip- 
pias14  expulsus  est,  respublica  Atheniensium  effloru.it15. 

1JSFew  York  ^reading  ^Pontic  4  triumph  ^procession  ^decoration  7to  carry 
before  Hnscription  Ho  sanction  10brass-  lltable  12to  engrave  13to  become  si- 
lent   14Mppias    15to  flourish 

Write  in  Latin. 

After  Hannibal  had  taken  Saguntum  and  subdued1  in  war1 
all  the  tribes  of  Spain,  he  raised2  three  armies.  Of  these  he 
sent  one  into  Africa,  the  second3  he  left  with  his  brother  Has- 
drubal4  in  Spain,  the  third  he  brought6  with  himself  into  Italy, 
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Italy  first  saw  elephants  in  the  war6  of  king  Pyrrhus  and  called 
them  Lucanian7  oxen,  because  they  first8  appeared  in  Lucania9. 
Mithridates10,  the  king  of  Pontus11,  had  fixed  in12  his  memory 
the  names  of  all  his  soldiers._ 

1bello  subigere  2comparo,  -are  3altSr  4Hasdrubal,  -Is  5duco,  -Sre 
6Abl.  without  Prep.  7Lucan-Q.s,  -a,  -\i:m.  8prlmum  9LTLcani2l,  -ae  ^Mi- 
thridates, -Is    11Pont\is,  -I    uinfig3,  -£rS  w.  Dat. 

741.  The  Periphrastic  Conjugations  are  formed  by  combining  the 
tenses  of  esse  with  the  Future  Participle  (Active),  and  with  the  Ge- 
rundive (Passive). 

The  Active  Periphrastic  Conjugation  denotes  either  intention  or 
being  on  the  point  of  doing  something,  as: 
scripturus  sum,  I  purpose  to  write,  or  am  about  to  write. 

The  Passive  Periphrastic  Conjugation  expresses  necessity  or  pro- 
priety, as: 
parentis  amandi  sunt,  parents  must  be  loved,  deserve  or  ought  to 
be  loved. 

The  Person  by  whom  is  put  in  the  Dative,  as: 
parentes  llberis  amandi  sunt,  parents  ought  to  be  loved  by  their 

children, 
bellum  scripturus  sum,  quod    I  purpose  to  write  the  history  of 
populus  Romanus  cum  Ju-        the  war  which  the  Roman  people 
gurtha  gessit  carried  on  with  Jugurtha. 

Translate  into  English. 

Malus  sane1  medicus  est,  qui  morbi  causam  ignorans2,  mor- 
bum  ipsum  est  curaturus.  Cum  iis  versare,  qui  te  meliorem 
facturi  sunt.  Alexander  Magnus  imperio  totlus  orbis  terrarum 
potiturus  erat8.  Etiam  post  malam  segetem  serendum  est. 
Ex*  factis,  non  ex  dictis5  amlci  pensandi6  sunt.  Puer  diligens 
laudandus  est.  Diligentes  discipuli  magistro  laudandi  sunt. 
Non  scholae,  sed  vitae  discendum  est.  Moriendum  certe  est, 
at  quo  -die  nobis  moriendum  sit,  incertum  est. 

Hndeed    *not  to  know    Ho  make  one's  self  master  of   4by    5word    Ho  weigh 
Write  in  Latin. 

My  father  is  on  the  point  of  setting  out1  for'  Italy.  No  one 
becomes  good  by  chance;  virtue  is  to  be  learned.  The  dis- 
ciples3 of  Pythagoras  were  to  be  silent  for  five  years.     He 
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already  does  a  wrong  who  purposes  doing  it  Those  are  accus- 
tomed to  yawn4  who  are  about  to  sleep.  I  should  read.  I,  thou, 
and  all  (of)  you  must  read.  A  good  book  ought  to  be  read  a 
second  time.  A  thief  ought  to  be  punished.  Must  we  not6 
all  die? 

iprSficiscor,  -I    ^n,  w.  Ace.    ^iscipuliis,  -I    <oseito,  -arS    5nonnS 


Sequence  of  Tenses. 

742.     When  two  sentences  are  so  related  to  each 

other,  that  the  one  defines  and  explains  the  other, 

or  that  the   one  is  dependent  on  the  other,  they  are 

connected  in  the  way  of  Subordination,  as: 

crepant  aedificia,  priusquam  cadant,  houses  creak  before  they  fall 
crepant  aedificia  is  the  Principal  Clause, 
priusquam  cadant  is  the  Dependent  Clause. 

The  Subjunctive  is  largely  used  in  Subordinate  Sentences,  and 
will  be  treated  at  length  in  that  connection. 

7£3.  In  those  Dependent  Clauses  which  require  the  Subjunctive,  the 
choice  of  the  tenses  of  the  Dependent  Clause  is  determined  by  the 
tense  of  the  Principal  Clause  according  to  the  following 

GENERAL  KULES. 

I.  Tenses,  in  regard  to  their  connection,  are  divided  into  two 
classes: 

Principal,  including  the  Present,  both  Futures  and  the  Perfect 

Definite; 
Historical,  including  the  Imperfect,  the  Historical  Perfect  and 

the  Pluperfect. 

II.  Principal  Tenses  are  followed  by  the  Present  Subjunctive  for 
contemporary  action,  and  by  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  for  antecedent 
action. 

III.  Historical  Tenses  are  followed  by  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive 
for  contemporary  action,  and  by  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  for 
antecedent  action. 
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Present. 
Future. 
Fut.  Perf. 
Perf.  Defin. 

Imperf. 
Pluperf. 


Hist.  Perf.    Caesar  cognovit,  Caesar 
found  out 


quid  facias,  what  you  are  do- 
ing 

quid  feceris,  what  you  have 
done,  ivhat  you  have  been 
doing,  what  you  did 


Principal  Clause.  Dependent  Clause, 

cognosco,  lam  finding 

out 
cognoscam,  I  shall  find 

out 
cognovero,  /  shall  have 

foundout  (shall  know) 
cognovi,  /  have  found 

out  (I  know) 

eognoseebam,  I  was  find-  [  quid  faceres,   what  you   were 

ing  out  doing 

cognoveram,/ had  found']  quid   fecisses,   what   you    had 
out  (I knew)  [       done,  had  been  doing 

'  quid  facerent  hostes,  what  the 
enemy  was  doing 
quid  fecissent  hostes,  what  the 
enemy  had  done. 

74:4:.  The  Perfect  Definite,  though  properly  a  Prin- 
cipal tense,  is  more  commonly  treated  as  an  Historical 
tense,  and  admits  after  it  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperf %ect: 

oblitus  es,  quod  dixerim,  you  have  forgotten  what  I  said; 
interrogavi  eura,  quid  faceret,  I  have  asked  him  what  he  ivas  doing; 
feci  hoc,  ut  intellegeres,  I  have  done  this  that  you  might  see. 

745.  In  Sentences  of  Result,  with  ut,  qui,  quin,  the 

Yerb  of  the  Dependent  Clause  has  the  same  tense  as 

it  would  have  if  the  clause  were  a  Principal  one. 

Verres  Siciliam  ita  perdidit,  ut  Verres  so  ruined  Sicily,  that 
ea  restitiii  in  antiquum  sta-  she  can  not  be  restored  to  her 
turn  non  possit  ancient  condition. 

746.  The  Future  Tenses  are  wanting  in  the  Subjunctive.  After  a 
Future  or  Future  Perfect,  their  place  is  supplied  by  the  Present  or 
Perfect  Subjunctive;  after  the  other  tenses,  by  the  Active  Peri- 
phrastic Subjunctive,  Present  or  Imperfect,  as: 

cognoscam,  quid  facias,  I  shall  find  out  what  you  will  be  doing; 
cognovero,  quid  feceris,  I  shall  have  found  out  what  you  have  done; 
cognosco,  quid  facturus  sis,  I  am  finding  out  what  you  ivill  do; 
cognoveram,quid  facturus  esses,  I  had  found  out  what  youwoulddo. 
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Translate  into  English* 

Augustus  tantus  erat,  ut  triumphos  contemneret.  Tantus 
Germanorum  terror  in  castris  Caesaris  erat1,  ut  vel  testamenta* 
a  militibus  scriberentur.  Caligula3  optabat,  ut  populus  Ro- 
manus  unum  cervlcem4  haberet,  ut  ipse  uno  ictu6  et  uno  die 
crudelitatem  expleret.  Caesar  annum  ad  cursum  solis  accom- 
modavit,  ut  trecentorum  sexaginta  quinque  dierum  numerare- 
tur,  et  unus  dies  quarto  quoque6  anno  intercalaretur7.  Puer 
de  tecto  decidit8,  ut  crus9  frangeret. 

prevailed  2will  3  Caligula  4neck  ^stroke  eevery  ?to  interpolate  Ho  fall 
down  Heg 

Write  in  Latin. 

So  great  is  the  multitude  of  stars  that1  they  cannot  be  num- 
bered. Our  ancestors  often  fought  that1  they  might  free  their 
country.  For  this  reason  we  have  two  ears  and  one  mouth  that1 
we  may  hear  much2  and  speak  little3.  Sometimes  there  is  need 
that1  we  be  reminded  of  human  frailty4.  Sometimes  men  praise 
others  only  for  the  reason5  that1  they  may  be  praised  by  them. 

1llt,  w.  Subjunct.  2multa  3pauca  4fragilIta/S,  -atls  5onty  for  the  reason, 
ideo  tantum 

Use  of  the  Indicative. 

747.    The  Indicative  is  the  mood  of  Direct  Assertions 

or  Questions ,  as: 

necessitas  non  habet  legem  necessity  recognizes  no  law, 

quare  vitia  sua  nemo  confitetur?  why  will  no  man  confess  his 
quia  etiam  nunc  in  illis  est  faults  ?  because  he  continues 

to  indulge  in  them. 

The  Indicative  is  sometimes  used  where  the  English  idiom  would 
suggest  the  Subjunctive,  chiefly  in   expressions  denoting  the  pro- 
priety, advantage  or  necessity  of  an  action  not  performed,  such  as: 
longum  est,  it  would  be  tedious    possum    )  j  mAahi   r  coum 
utilius  fuit,  it  would  have  been    poteram  1  ' 

-bett6r  .,        ,.,,•  J??      \lought  or  I  should 

par  est,  it  would  be  fair  debebam  ) 

perturbationes  animorum  pote-  I  might  call  the  disturbances  of 
ram  appellare  morbos,  sed  non  the  mind  "diseases",  but  that 
convenlet  ad  omnia  would  not  suit  all  the  cases. 
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The  Indicative  of  the  Periphrastic  Conjugations  is  often  so  used, 
as:  haec  condicio  non  accipienda  fuit,  these  terms  ought  not  to 
have  been  accepted. 

748.  The  Indicative  is  used  after  General  Relatives,  such  as: 
quisquis,  no  matter  who;  quotquot,  no  matter  how  many,  and 

all  forms  in  -cunque,  -ever,  also    after  sive..  sive,   whether  ..or, 
where  in  English  the  Potential  may  be  used,  as: 
quidquid  id  est,  timeo  Danaos    whatever  it  may  be,  I  fear  the 
et  dona  ferentes  Danai,  even  when  they  bring 

presents. 

Translate  into  English. 

Yeniet  tempus  mortis  et  quidem  celeriter,  sive  retardabis1, 
sive  properabis2.  Longum  est,  enumerare3  Hannibalis  proelia. 
Optimum  erat  nefarios  istos  homines  vel  civitate  ejicere  vel 
capitis  damnare.  Aut  non  suscipi  bellum  oportuit,  aut  geri 
pro4  dignitate5  popiili  Romani.  Caesar  sine  pugna  rem  con- 
ficere6  poterat;  cur  fortunam  periclitaretur7  ?  Sive  vivimus, 
sive  morimur,  Dei  sumus. 

Ho  delay  Ho  hasten  Ho  enumerate  ^consistently  with  bdignity  Ho  conclude 
ito  try 

Write  in  Latin. 

I  could  enumerate  many  examples  of  rich  men  who  have 
not  been  happy.  It  would  be  tedious  to  name1  all  the  Romans 
who  willingly  died  for  their  country.  It  would  have  been  just 
not  to  condemn  Socrates  to  death,  but  to  confer  upon  him  the 
highest  praise.  It  would  be  best  to  shun2  the  company  of  the 
wicked  of  whatever  rank3  they  may  be. 

1nomtno,  -aa?S    2fugIo,  -ere    3ordlS,  -Ixils 

Independent  Uses  of  the  Subjunctive. 

749.  The  Subjunctive  represents  the  action  of  the 
Verb  as  something  merely  entertained  by  the  mind  and 
dependent  on  other  circumstances. 

750.  The  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive  are  used  to  denote  an 
action  as  possible  (Potential  Subjunctive) ;  also  the  second  Person  of  the 
Imperfect  Subjunctive  in  the  same  manner,  but  only  in  the  expressions: 

crederes,  putares,  you  would,  might  have  thought 
videres,  cerneres,  you  would,  might  have  seen. 
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hie  quaerat  quispiam  here  some  one  may  askj 

dixerit  quis  some  one  may  say. 

The  regular  negative  in  such  cases  is  non. 

751.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  to  denote  a  wish — the  Present  and 
Perfect  a  wish  conceived  as  possible;  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect 
an  unaccomplished  one  (Optative  Subjunctive).  When  soused,  the  Pres- 
ent and  Perfect  are  commonly,  and  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect 
regularly  preceded  by  utm&m,  0  that,  I  wish  that,  would  that. 

■  stet  haec  urbs  may  this  city  continue  to  stand, 

falsus  utinam  vates  sim  /  wish  I  may  he  a  false  prophet, 

utmam  me  mortuum  vidisses  would  you  had  seen  me  dead. 

The  regular  negative  in  such  cases  is  ne. 

752.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  to  express  an  exhortation  or  a  com- 
rnand  (Hortatory  or  Imperative  Subjunctive). 

Pres.  First  Pers.        amemus  patriam,  let  us  love  our  country 
u   Second  Pers.      corporis  robore  utare,  use  your  bodily  strength 
11   Third  Pers.       amet,  let  him  love 

Perf.  Second  Per3.  j  ne  transieris  Iberum,  do  not  cross  the  Ebro 
(negative  only)    (  hoc  ne  feceris,  thou  shalt  not  do  that. 
The  regular  negative  in  such  cases  is  ne. 

753.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  the  Present  and  Perfect  to  ex- 
press a  concession  (Concessive  Subjunctive),  as: 

vendat  aedes  vir  bonus,  suppose  an  honest  man  is  selling  a  house; 
sit  fur,  granted  that  he  be  a  thief. 

The  regular  negative  here  is  ne. 

754.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  doubtful  questions  (Dubitative 
Subjunctive),  as: 

quid  hoc  homine  facias?  what  are  you  to  do  with  this  man  ? 
quid  agerem?  what  was  I  to  do  ? 

The  regular  negative  here  is  non. 

Translate  intD  English. 

Si  Christiani  sumus,  utamur1  et  moribus2  et  verbis3  Christia- 
nis.  In  rebus  prosperis*  superbiam  arrogantiamque5  fugiamus. 
Nullam  virtutem  Socratis  magis  quam  patientiam  laudaverim. 
Imitemur  majores  nostros;  amemus  patriam,  pareamus  legibus. 
Speremus  quae  optamus,  sed  quidquid  accidit;  aequo  ammo 
feramus.     Nattiram  expellas   furca6,  tamen  usque7  recurret8. 
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Tfesciat  manus  dextra,  quid  faciat  sinistra.     Valerius9  cotidie 
cantabat;  erat  enim  scemcus10;  quid  faceret  aliud  ? 

Ho  have  2morals  ^speech  4prospe7~ity  ^haughtiness  Gpitchfork  ''ever  Ho 
return    9  Valerius    lc Wage-player 

Write  in  Latin. 

Let  us  be  always  diligent  and  attentive.  Let  us  praise  the 
best  things  and  blame  the  worst.  Let  a  bad  man  never  be 
your  friend.  Would  that  we  always  had  been  diligent.  Let 
the  citizens  be  free,  let  them  be  flourishing1,  let  them  be 
blessed.  Let  us  pray  and  we  shall  obtain2.  Who  will  not  ad- 
mire the  splendor  and  beauty  of  virtue !  Solon  says  very  well3: 
Let  others  keep4  riches,  we  virtue.  I  should  praise  no  virtue 
of  Aristides  more  than  (his)  justice. 

1florens,  -tis    2impetro,  -arS    3praeclare,  very  well    4h£b£o,  -erS 

Dependent  Uses  of  the  Subjunctive. 

755.  Dependent  Subjunctive  Clauses  may  be  clas- 
sified as  follows: 

Conjunctive  Clauses  introduced  by  Conjunctions, 

Relative  Clauses  "  "  Relatives, 

Indirect  Questions  "  "  Interrogative  Words. 

Consecutive  and  Final  Conjunctions. 

756.  ut,  that,  governs  the  Subjunctive: 

I.  When  it  means  that,  in  order  thai  (often  to  be  translated  by 
the  Infinitive  with  to,  in  order  to)  to  express  Purpose;  its  Negative 
is  ne,  that  not,  lest. 

esse  oportet,  ut  vivas,  non  vi-    you  must  eat  to  live,   not  live 

vere,  ut  edas  to  eat, 

cura,  ne  quid  ei  desit  take  care  that  nothing  be  want- 

ing to  him. 

II.  When  it  means  so  that  (often  rendered  by  to,  so  as  to)  to  ex- 
press a  Result.    Its  Negative  is  ut  non,  so  that  not. 

tanta  vis  probitatis  est,  ut  earn  so  great  is  the  power  of  upright- 
in  hoste  etiam  diligamus  ness  that  we  love  it  even  in 

an  enemy, 

ita  vixi,  ut  non  frustra  me  na-  /  have  so  lived  that  I  do  not 
turn  esse  existlmem  think  J  was  born  in  vain. 
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III.  When  it  means  granted  that  to  express  a  Concession;  its  Ne- 
gative is  ne. 
ut  desint  vires,  tamen  est  lau-    granted  that  strength  be  want- 
danda  voluntas  ing,  yet  the  good  will  is  to  be 

praised 
ne  sit  summum  malum  dolor,    granted  that  pain    is  not   the 
malum  certe  est  greatest  evil,  an  evil  it  cer- 

tainly is. 

757.  neve,  and  not,  nor,  is  used  as  Gontinuative  after  ne,  as: 
Thrasybulus  legem  tulit,  ne  quis     TJirasybulus    proposed   a  law 

ante  actarum  rerum  accusare-        that  no  one  should  be  accused 
tur  neve  multaretur  of  or  punished  for  past  of- 

fences. 

758.  The  most  general  way  of  expressing  Purpose  is  by  ut 
(negatively  ne)  as:  esse  oportet,  ut  vivas,  non  vivere,  ut  edas,  you 
must  eat  to  live,  not  live  to  eat.  This  is  the  regular  construction 
with  Yerbs  of  Willing  and  Wishing,  of  Warning  and  Beseeching, 
of  Urging  and  Demanding,  of  Resolving  and  Endeavoring,  of 
Forcing  and  Permitting;  such  as: 

consiilo,  euro,  prospicio,  pro  video,  video; 

contendo,  laboro,  nitor,  operam  do,  id  ago,  id  specto,  nihil  anti- 

quius  hab&o  quam; 
opto,  postulo,  flagito,  oro,  rogo,  peto,  precor,  obsecro; 
mando,  edico,  impero,  praecipio; 
impello,  incito,  moveo,  adduco; 
hortor,  moneo,  suadeo,  persuadeo; 
concedo,  permitto; 
facio,  perficio,  adipiscor,  assequor,  consequor,  impetro. 

volo,  ut  mihi  respondeas,  /  wish  you  to  answer  me, 

oro  et  hortor  te,  ut  in  munere  /  entreat  and  admonish  you  to 

diligentissimus  sis  be  very  careful  in  your  office, 

ne  noceas  dum  vis  prodesse,  vi-  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  do  harm 

deto  while  you  wish  to  do  good. 

Translate  into  English. 

The  clause  of  Purpose  is  often  to  be  translated  by  the  Infinitive 
with  to,  in  order  to,  as:  veni,  ut  viderem,  I  came  to  see  (that  I  might 
see). 

Exercentur  pueri  laboribus,  ut  ingenio1  validi2  et  corpore 
robusti*  evadant4.     Si  non  ipso  honesto5  movemur,  ut  boni  viri 
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simus,  sed  utilitate6,  callidi7  sumus,  non  boni.  Inventa  sunt 
specula,  ut  homo  se  ipse  nosceret.  Dionysius,  ne  tonsori  col- 
lum  committeret,  filias  tondere  docuit.  Plato8,  ut  Pythagoreos 
cognosceret,  in  Italiani  venisse  dicitur.  Gallmae  avesque  reli- 
quae  pullos9  pennis10  fovent11,  ne  frigore  laedantur13. 

1mind  2strong  Htout  Ho  become  5honesty  ^utility  ^smart  6Plato  9young 
Swings   lxto  cherish    12to  injure 

Write  in  Latin, 

Parents  send  (their)  children  to  school  in  order  that  they 
may  learn.  We  often  patiently1  suffer1  griefs  that  we  may  not 
fall  into  greater  (ones).  Write  distinctly2  that  I  may  be  able  to 
read  thy  letter.  Many  praise  others  in  order  to  be  praised  by 
them.  Many  undergo  all  dangers  that  they  may  attain3  fame4. 
We  ought  to  eat  that  we  may  live,  not  live  that  we  may  eat. 

iperpetloi*,  -I    2distincte    3assequor,  -I    4fam2L,  -ae 

759.  A  clause  of  Besult  introduced  by  tit,  so  that  (negatively 
ut  non)  is  used: 

After  such  words  as  tarn,  talis,  tantus,  ita,  sic,  adeo ; 
After  Yerbs  denoting  it  happens,  it  remains,  it  follows,  and  the 
like  (accidit,  contingit,  evenit,  sequitur,  restat,  &c); 
After  quam  with  a  Comparative: 
Atticus  ita  vixit,  ut  Atheniensi-    Atiicus  so  lived  that    he    was 

bus  carissimus  esset  very  dear  to  the  Athenians, 

accidit,  ut  plena  esset  luna  it  chanced  to  be  full  moon, 

urbs  munitior  erat,  quam  ut  the  town  was  too  strong  to  be 
primo  impetu  capi  posset  taken  in  the  first  attack. 

760.  The  phrase  tantum  abest,  ut.  .ut,  it  is  so  far  (from  being 
the  case)  deserves  special  notice: 

tantum  abest  ab  eo,  ut  malum  so  far  is  death  from  being  an 
sit  mors,  ut  verear,  ne  homini  evil  that  I  fear  man  has  no 
sit  nihil  bonum  aliud  other  blessing. 

761.  After  metuo,  timeo,  vereor,  I  fear,  metus  est,  peri- 
culum  est,  there  is  fear,  danger,  ne  must  be  rejidered  by  that  or 
lest,  and  ut  by  that  not,  as: 

Milo  metuebat,  ne  a  servis  indi-    Milo  feared  that  he  would  be 

caretur  betrayed  by  his  servants, 

timeo,  ut  sustineas  labores  /  fear  that  you  will  not  hold 

out  under  your  toils. 
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762.  The  prefix  &li-  in  aliquis  and  similar  Compounds  is  re- 
jected after  Relatives  and  the  following  Conjunctions: 

si,  if;  nisi,  if  not;  ne,  lest;  ntim,  whether;  cum,  when. 
Hence  we  say  in  .FinaZ  Clauses: 

ne  quis,  Ma£  no  one  ne  quando,  f/ia^  never 

ng  quid,  £fea£  nothing  ne  quisquam,  £7*a£  no  one  a£  a?£ 

necubi,  tfiaJ  nowhere  ne  quidquam,  tfiatf  nothing  at  all 

Translate  into  English. 
The  clause  of  Result  is  sometimes  expressed  in  English  by  the 
Infinitive  with  to  or  so  as  to,  as:  nemo  tarn  bonus  est,  ut  numquam 
peccet,  no  one  is  so  good  as  never  to  sin. 

Persarum  reges  voluptatis  causa  ita  dividebant  annum,  ut 
hiemem  Babylone,  in  Media1  aestatem  agerent.  Ursi2  per  hie- 
mem  tarn  gravi  somno  premuntur3,  ut  ne  vulneribus  quidem 
excitentur4.  Avarus  timet, ne  bona5  sibi  eripiantur.  Veremur,ut 
officio  nostro  satisfacere6  posslmus.  Socrates  in  judicio  capitis7 
ita  pro  se  ipse  dixit,  ut  non  reus,  sed  dommus  esse  videretur 
judieum.  Omnes  labores  te  excipere8  video;  timeo  ut  sustineas9. 

1Media  2bear  Ho  overcome  Ho  arouse  5goods  Ho  discharge  Urial  for 
life    6to  take  upon  one's  self  Ho  hold  out 

Write-  in  Latin. 

Italy  is  so  planted1  with  trees  that  the  whole  (of  it)  appears 
an  orchard2.  The  fear  at  Rome  was  great  that  the  Gauls  would 
again  come  to  Rome.  The  physician  feared  that  you  would 
not  recover3  from4  this  disease.  I  fear  that  you  are  not  diligent 
enough.  The  impudence5  of  that  fellow6  is  so  great  that  he 
would  rather7  beg8  than  work.  The  grapes  which  Zeuxis9  had 
painted  were  so  well  done10  that  the  birds  were  deceived. 

1consit"u.s,-^,-"u.m  2pomariiim,-x  3convalesco,-ere  4ex  5imxjtidentia, 
-ae  6iste  homo  7malo,  malle  8mendico,  -ar§  9Zeuxis,  -  stalls,  -<5,  so 
well  done 

763.  The  Ablative  quo  (=  ut  eo,  that  thereby),  m 

order  that,  so  that,  with  the  Subjunctive  is  used  as  a 

Conjunction  in  clauses  of  Purpose,  especially  with  Com- 

paratives,  as: 

ager  aratur,  quo  meli5res  fruc-    the  field  is  plowed  that  it  may 
tus  edere  possit  yield  better  fruit. 
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764.  quominus   (=  ut  eo  minus,  that  thereby  the 

less),  that  not,  with  the  Subjunctive  is  used  with  Yerbs 

of  Hindering,  such  as: 

impedire,  \  obstarg,  to  he  in  the  way 

officers     1  to  hinder  obsistere,  to  oppose 

deterrere,  to  frighten  off  rectisare,  to  refuse 
prohibere,  to  keep  from 

mors  non  deterret  sapientem,  death  does  not  deter  a  wise  man 

quominus  in  omne  tempus  rei  from  consulting  the  interest 

publlcae  constilat  of  the  state  the  whole  time, 

aetas   non    inipedit,    quominus  age  does  not  hinder  our  retain- 

agri  colendi  studia  teneamus  ing  interest  in  agriculture. 

Instead  of  quominus,  we  may  use  ne,  and  when  the  principal 
clause  is  negative,  quin: 

Kegiilus  ne  sententiam  diceret^  Regulus  refused  to  pronounce 

recusavit  an  opinion. 

765.  quin  (=quT,  how,  and  ne,  not),  that  not,  with  the 
Subjunctive  is  used  only  after  negative  clauses  or  such 
questions  as  expect  a  negative  answer.  It  is  equivalent 

to  qui  non,  quod  non,  but,  as: 
nemo  est,  quin  hoc  videat  there  is  no  one  but  sees  this; 

to  tit  non,  but,  as  not,  as:  ^ 

nemo  est  tarn  fortis,  quin  rei    no  one  is  so  brave  as  not  to  be 
novitate  perturbetur  confounded   by  the  newness 

of  a  thing. 

766.  quin  is  used  in  the  sense  of  that  not  or  that  after  Negative 
Expressions  implying  doubt,  omission  and  the  like;  such  are: 

non  dubito,  /  do  not  doubt, 

non  est  dubium,  there  is  no  doubt, 

quis  dubitet?  who  can  doubt? 

non  multum  abest,  there  is  not  much  wanting, 

nihil  abest,  there  is  nothing  wanting, 

nihil  praetermitto )  7  omif  notUng% 

nihil  intermitto      ) 

temperare  mihi  non  possum,  I  cannot  restrain  myself, 

vix  me  contineo,  i"  hardly  refrain  from, 
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retinSri  non  possum,  I  cannot  be  restrained, 
facere  non  possum  quin,  I  cannot  help, 
fieri  non  potest  quin,  it  cannot  happen  but  that 
quis  dubitet,  quin  in  virtute  di-    who  can  doubt  that  wealth  con- 

vitiae  sint?  sists  in  virtue? 

non  multum  afuit,  quin  interfice-    I  was    not  far   from    being 
rer  killed. 

Translate  into  English. 

r.«r™  ^0+   ««*«  oniof  S  there  is  no  one  hut  knows; 
nemo  est,  quin  sciat  <  ,        .  '      , 

( there  is  no  one  who  does  not  know; 

non  dublto,  quin  verum  dixeris,  /  do  not  doubt  that  you  told  the 

truth; 
non  me  impedies,  quommus  (ne,  quin)  id  faciam,  you  will  not 

prevent  me  from  doing  this; 
nullum  intermisi  diem,  quin  aliquid  discgrem,  /  have  not  allowed 

a  day  to  pass  without  learning  something. 

Natura  cortice1  truncos2  obduxit3,  quo  tutiores4  essent  a 
frigoribus  et  calonbus.  Demostheni  non  offecit  vitium5  linguae6, 
quommus  summus  evaderet  orator.  Nihil  tarn  difficile  est, 
quin  quaerendo7  investigari8  possit.  GravissTmus  morbus  ex 
quo  vixdum9  convalui,  mihi  impedimento10  fuit,  quommus  ad 
te  litteras  darem11.  Deus  virtuti  aeterna  praemia  proposuit, 
quo  studiosius12  earn  coleremus. 

xbark  Hrurik  Ho  cover  ^secure  ^defect  ^speech  %o  inquire  Ho  find  out 
9hardly  yet    ^obstacle    llto  send    12zealous 

Write  in  Latin. 

Nothing  is  found  in  the  world1  that  has  not  been  most 
wisely  ordained2  by  God.  Xerxes  did  not  doubt  that  with 
his  forces  he  would  easily  overcome3  the  Greeks.  We  never 
sin  without  (our)  conscience  reminding  us.  The  rain  hinders 
us  from  walking.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  bad  are 
wretched.  What  hinders  (us)  from  everywhere  practising 
virtue  ?     There  is  nothing  but  God  sees. 

Hota  rerum  natura    2instituo,  -SrS    3supero,  -ar§ 

Concessive  and  Comparative  Conjunctions. 
767.    Concessive  Conjunctions  express  a  Concession, 
with  the  general  signification  although,  granting  that. 
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These  are:  etsi,  Stiamsi,  tametsi,  quamquam,  although 

quamvis  (quantum vis),  however  much,  however 
licet,  ut,  cum,  though,  suppose,  whereas. 

768.  Of  these,  licet  (properly  a  Yerb)  exclusively,  and  quam- 
vls usually,  take  the  Present  or  Perfect  Subjunctive,  as: 

licet  superbus  ambules  pecunia,  although  you  may  strut  about 
fortiina  non  mutat  genus  proud  of  your  purse,  fortune 

changes  not  birth, 
vitia  mentis,    quamvis    exigua    defects  of  the  mind,  no  matter 
sint,  in  rnajus  excedunt  how  slight  they  be,  go  on  in- 

-  creasing. 

769.  cum,  whereas,  since;  ut,  granted  that)  ne,  granted  that 
not  (see  756.  III.)  take  the  Subjunctive. 

Phocion  fuit  perpetuo  pauper,  Phocion  was  constantly  poor, 
cum  divitissmms  esse  posset         though  he  could  be  very  rich. 

770.  etiamsi  takes  the  Indicative  to  denote  real  concessions,  and 
the  Subjunctive  to  denote  such  as  are  merely  conceived  in  the  mind,  as: 

ista  Veritas,  etiamsi  jucunda  non  that  truth,  although  it  is  not 
est,  mihi  tamen  grata  est  agreeable,      is     nevertheless 

acceptable  to  me 

vita  brevis  est,  etiamsi  supra  life  is  short,  although  it  should 
centum  annos  duret  last  over  100  years. 

771.  etsi,  tametsi  and  quaniquam  regularly  take  the  In- 
dicative (unless  otherwise  required  by  the  connection),  as: 

viri  boni  recte  agunt,   etsi  nul-  good  men  do  right,  though  they 

lum  consecuturum  emolumen-  see  no  profit  about  to  result, 
turn  vident 

quamquam  omnis  virtus  nos  ad  though  all  excellence  attracts  us 

se  allicit,   tamen  justitia  et  to  itself,  yet  justice  and  liber- 

liberalitas  id  maxime  efficit  ality  do  this  most 

Translate  into  English. 

Quod  turpe  est,  id  quamvis  occultetur,  tamen  honestum 
nullo  modo1  fieri  potest.  Cavete  ne  mentiammi;  Deus  enim 
omnia  audit,  etsi  homines  non  audiant.  Homo,  quod  crebro* 
videt,  non  miratur,  etiamsi  cur  fiat  nesciat.  Atticus  honores3 
non  petiit,  cum  ei  paterent.  Vita  brevis  est,  etiamsi  supra4 
centum  annos  duret5.  Quamquam  nihil  fieri  potest  sine  Deo, 
tamen  Deus  non  est  auctor  mali. 

xby  no  means    ^frequently    ^office    4over    Ho  last 
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Write  in  Latin. 

No  one  however  wealthy  he  may  be,  can  do  without1  the 
help  of  others.  A  good  man  will  not  do  what  is  base  although 
it  may  bring2  him  money.  Although  the  Romans  were  the 
conquerors  of  almost  the  whole  world,  nevertheless  their  greed3 
was  not  yet4  satisfied5.  Though  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal, 
yet  the  body  will  perish-  Socrates  although  he  was  the  most 
innocent  of  all  men,  nevertheless  was  accused  and  condemned. 

1carSo,  -ere    2affero,  -re    3cupIdS,  -Inis    4nondiim    5s£ti5,  -arS 

772.    The  Conjunctions  of  Comparison 

tamquam,  quasi  (veliit  si,  ut  si,  proinde  ac  si),  as  if, 
take  the  Subjunctive. 

The  Tenses  follow  the  general  rule  of  Sequence  (743);  accord- 
ingly the  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive  are  sometimes  used  where 
the  English  idiom  would  suggest  the  Imperfect,  as: 
superbi    saepe    ita  se  gerunt,     haughty  people  often  behave  as 
quasi  ipsi  soli  sint  homines  if  they  alone  were  men. 

The  Particles  of  Comparison:  ut,  sicut,  quejnadmodum,  as,  usually 
referring  to  ita,  sic,  so,  take  the  Indicative: 
ut  sementem  fecSris,  ita  metes,  as  you  sow,  so  shall  you  reap. 

Translate  into  English. 

Sic  cogitandum  est,  quasi  in  pectus  intimum  aliquis  inspi- 
cere1  possit.  Stultum  est  in  luctu2  sibi  capillum3  evellere4, 
quasi  calvitio5  maeror6  levetur7.  Optimus  est  is,  qui  ceteris  ita 
ignoscit8,  tamquam  ipse  cotidie  peccet;  ita  peccatis9  abstmet, 
tamquam  nemini  ignoscat.  Sequani10  absentis  Ariovisti  cru- 
delitatem,  velut  si  coram11  adesset,  horrebant. 

Ho  look  into  2grief  shair  Ho  pluck  out  boaldness  ^sorrow  Ho  lessen  *io 
forgive    9sin    l0Sequani    11in  person 

Write  in  Latin. 

So  live  with  men  as  if  God  saw  you;  so  speak  with  God  as 
if  men  heard  you.  Xerxes  sent  4000  armed  men1  to  Delphi  to 
plunder2  the  temple  of  Apollo,  as  if  he  were  carrying  on  war  not 
only  with  the  Greeks  but  with  the  immortal  Gods.  After  the 
battle  of  Cannae3  the  Romans  trembled4  with  fear5  as  if  Ilannibal 
were  already  at6  the  gates.  As  swallows  in  the  summer  time7 
are  present,  so  false  friends  in  the  serene  time  of  life  are  at  hand8. 

1armatiis,  -I  2dlripl8,  -ere.  Translate:  that  they  might  plunder  3Can- 
nensis,  -S    4tremo,  -ere  5Abl.  without  Prep.   6ad  Hempus  aestlvum  8praesto 
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Temporal  Conjunctions. 

773.  As  a  rule,  Temporal  Clauses  take  the  Indicative; 
they  are  introduced  by  the  following  Conjunctions: 

postquam,  after  that,  after  ciim,  when 

ut,  as  dum     \         ■ 

ubi,  when  donee  (  whlle>  until 

simiilac        )  quoad,  up  to 

simulatque   [  quamdiu,  as  long  as 

xit  primiim     {  the  first  moment    antequam    )7    .       ,,    ,  .  „ 

-    «     r    .x   -  /       /^o/v\         *        •      [before  that  before 
cum  primum)    tfiaZ  (see  757)      pnusquam  S     J  ™yw 

774.  Temporal  ciim,  meaning  when,  at  the  time  wnen,  takes 
the  Indicative  of  all  the  tenses,  as: 

ager  cum  multos  annos  quievit,  when  a  field  has  rested  many 
uberiores  efferre  fructus  solet       years,  it  usually  produces  a 

more  abundant  crop, 

oracula  Graeci  consulebant,  cum  the  Greeks  consulted  the  oracles 
bella  erant  initiiri  when  they  were  to  begin  war. 

775.  Historical  cum,  meaning  when,  as,  takes  the  Imperfect  and 
Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

Agesilaus  cum  ex  Aegypto  re-  Agesilaus  died  as  he  was  re- 

verteretur,  mortiius  est  turning  from  Egypt, 

cum  Caesar  Anconam  occupas-  when  Caesar  had  occupied  An- 

set,  urbem  reliquimus  cona,  we  left  the  city. 

776.  dum,  quoad  and  donee  (=  quamdiu),  as  long  as,  while, 
take  the  Indicative  of  all  the  tenses ;  in  narrative  dum,  while,  takes 
the  Present  Indicative.  (734.) 

dum  spiro,  spero  while  there  is  life,  there  is  hope, 

quoad  potuit,  restitit  as  long  as  he  could,  he  withstoodt 

haec  dum  aguntur,    domi  res    while  this  was  going  on,  affairs 

quigtae  erant  were  quiet  at  home. 

777.  dum,  quoad,  don&c,  until,  take  the  Present,  Perfect  and 
Future  Perfect  Indicative  when  a  fact  is  to  be  expressed,  as: 

haud  desinam,  donee  perfecero     /  will  not  cease,  until  I  shall 

have  accomplished. 

778.  dum,  quoad,  until,  implying  purpose,  doubt  or  futurity, 
take  the  Subjunctive: 

Alexander  paulisper  exercitum  Alexander  ordered  the  army  to 
consistere  jussit,  donee  consi-  halt  a  short  time,  until  the 
deret  pulvis  dust  should  be  down. 
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779.  antgquam  and  priusqu&m,  before,  have  in  narration 
the  same  construction  as  historical  cum  or  postquam,  viz.  either  the 
Subjunctive  of  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect,  or  the  Perfect  Indicative,  as: 

Achaei  non  ante  ausi  sunt  bel-  the  Achaeans  did  not  dare  to 

lum  capessere  quam  ab  Roma  begin  the  war  before  the  am- 

revertissent  legati  bassadors  had  returned  from 

Borne, 

antequam  bellum  urbis  nostrae  before  war  consumed  the  wealth 
opes  absumpsit,  potentissima  of  our  city  it  was  very  power- 
ful ful 

780.  In  reference  to  Future  Time,  these  conjunctions  take  the 
Present  and  Future  Perfect  Indicative,  also  the  Present  Subjunctive,  as: 

tempestas  minatur,    antequam  the   storm    threatens  before   it 

surgat  rises, 

ante  revertar  quam  luna  bis  im-  /  will  return  before  the  moon 

pleverit  orbem  has  twice  filled  her  orb. 

Translate  into  English. 

Cum  Alexander  piratam  interrogasset,  quo  jure  mare  in- 
festaret1,  ille  libera  contumacla3,  "eodem,  quo  tu",  inquit, 
"orbem  terrarum;  sed  quia  id  ego  exiguo  navigio  facio,  latro3 
voeor;  tu,  quia  magna  classe,  imperator".  Labora  dum  potes, 
■ut  cum  imbecillus4  eris,  quiescas.  Lacedcemoniorum  gens  fortis 
fuit,  dum  Lycurgi  leges  vigebant.  Cum  Mlus  suam  aquarum 
-  abundantiam5  cohibfut6,  Aegyptii  frustra7  agrorum  fertilitatem8 
sperant9. 

Ho  infest  ^boldness  *robber  4feeble  Overflow  Ho  restrain  ^vainly  8fertUity 
Ho  expect 

Write  in  Latin. 

When  we  are  in  good  health1,  we  easily  give  good  advice5 
to  those  who  are  sick.  After  bees  have  alighted3  on  flowers, 
they  suck4  honey  from5  them.  Let  boys  be  silent  when  (their) 
elders6  speak.  When  Cicero  was  quaestor7  in  Sicily,  he  dis- 
covered8 the  tomb9  of  Archimedes10.  When  Hannibal  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Carthage,  he  fled  at  first  to  Antiochus,  king  of 
Syria11,  afterwards12  to  Prusias13,  king  of  Bithynia14.  As  the 
Romans  pursued15  him  here16  also,  he  killed  himself  with  poison. 

*vaIeo,  -er§  2recta  consilla  3consido,  -ere  4sugo,  -SrS  5ex  6ma- 
jorea  natu  7quaeator,  -oris  8de*ego,  -ere"  8sepulcriira.,  -I  10Archime- 
des,  -Is  "Syria,  -ae  12d£inde  13Pru3ias,  -ae  "Bithynia,  -ae  16insTdfor, 
-ari,  w.  Bat.    uTb! 
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Causal  Conjunctions. 

781.  The  following  Causal   Conjunctions  take  the 

Indicative: 

quia     )  ,  quSniam  )     . 

«„x/i    Y  because  n       ,_     w,w     f  since,  inas- 

quod    \  quandoquidem  >•  ' 

7  .     w ,  *  \     much  as 

siquidSni  J 

quoniam  jam  nox  est,  in  vestra  since  it  is  now  night,  go  to  your 

tecta  discedjte  houses, 

quia  natiira  mutari  non  potest,  because  nature  cannot  change, 

idcirco  verae  amicitiae  aeter-  therefore     true     friendships 

nae  sunt  are  everlasting. 

782.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  causal  clauses  when  a  statement 
is  made  not  as  a  fact,  but  as  the  assertion  or  opinion  of  some  one 
else,  as: 

Socrates    accusatus    est,    quod    Socrates   was   brought  to  trial 
corrumperetjuventutem  because  (as  they  said)  he  cor- 

rupted youth. 

783.  After  those  Yerbs  which  express  the  feeling  of  joy,  grief, 
etc.,  asrgaudere,  to  rejoice ;  gr&ti&m&g&re,  to  thank;  dolSre,  to,grieve; 
gloriari,  to  boast,  quod  is  used  to  give  the  ground  of  emotion,  as: 

quod  scribis,  gaudeo  I  am  glad  that  you  write, 

tibi  gratias  ago,  quod  me  omni    /  thank  you  that  you  free  me 
molestia  liberas  from  all  trouble. 

784.  qu5d,  that,  is  also  used  to  introduce  explanatory  clauses, 
chiefly  after  a  Demonstrative: 

bene  facis,  quod  me  adjuvas         you  do  well  in  assisting  me, 
quod  Regulus  rediit  mihi  mira-    that   Regulus   returned   seems 
bile  videtur  wonderful  to  me. 

785.  At  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  qudd  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  as  to,  especially  in  letters,  as: 

quod  de  domb  scribis. .,  as  to  what  you  write  of  the  house. . 

non  quod,  non  quo,  not  as  if  and  non  quin,  not  as  if  not, 
take  the  Subjunctive,  as: 

puglles  ingemiscunt,  non  quod  boxers  groan  not  as  if  they 

doleant,  sed  quod  omne  cor-  were  in  pain,  but  because  all 

pus  iutenditur  the  body  is  put  to  the  stretch. 
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786.  Causal  cum,  as,  since,  takes  the  Subjunctive. 

cum  vita  sine  anricis  insidiarum  since  life  without  friends  is  full 
et  metus  plena  sit,  ratio  ipsa  of  treachery  and  fear,  reason 
monet  amicitias  comparare  itself  advises  us  to  contract 

friendships. 
Translate  into  English. 

Cicero  pater  patriae  appellatus  est,  quod  ejus  consilio  et 
vigil  antia1  conjuratio  Catilmae  detecta  est.  Minus  curare2  so- 
lemus  quod  adest  quam  quod  futtirum  est,  quia  quod  adest, 
oculis  vide:uus,  sed  nesciuius,  quid  futurum  sit.  Is  numquam 
amicus  tuus  fuit,  qui  te  deserit3,  quia  vera  amicitia  numquam 
desinit4.  Quae  facienda  sunt,  fac  hodle,  cum  crastmus  dies5 
sit  incertus.  Mali  homines  multa  scelera6  non  committunt, 
quod  metuunt,  ne  puniantur. 

Vigilance  Ho  care  Ho  forsake  Ho  cease  Hhe  morrow  6crime.  Translate: 
there  are  many  crimes  which,  &c. 

Write  in  Latin. 

Why1  shall  I  hear  words  since  I  see  deeds  ?  Zopyrus2  was 
laughed  at3  by  the  others,  because  he  blamed  vices  in  Socrates 
which  the  latter*  Jiad  not.  Many  comets  we  do  not  see,  be- 
cause they  are  obscured  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Men  wonder 
at5  eclipses  of  the  sun,  because  they  happen  rarely,  and  they 
wonder  at  eclipses  of  the  sun  more  than  of  the  moon  since  the 
latter  are  more  frequent.  No  one  loves  his  country  because  it 
is  great,  but  because  it  is  his  own. 

Jquid    2Zopyr\is, -1    3derId&o, -ere    <hic    6miror,  -arl,  w.  Ace 

Conditional  Conjunctions. 

787.  In  a  Conditional  Sentence  the  clause  containing 
the  condition  is  called  the  Protasis,  and  that  con- 
taining the  conclusion  the  Apodosis. 

Protasis,    si  bovem  non  possis,        if  you   cannot   drive  an  ox, 
Apodosis.       asinum  agas  drive  a  donkey. 

The  Protasis  is  regularly  introduced  by  the  conditional  particle 
si,  if  or  one  of  its  compounds,  viz: 
nisi,  unless  sin,  if  not,  but  ij 

61  non,  if  not  quodsi,  but  if 
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788.  There  are  Three  Classes  of  Conditional  Sen- 
tences: 

I.  The  condition  is  represented  as  a  fact:  si  with  the  Indicative 
in  both  clauses: 

si  Deus  est,  aeternus  est  if  there  is  a  God,  he  is  eternal. 

II.  The  condition  is  represented  as  possible  or  likely  to  be  real- 
ized: si  with  Present  or  Perfect  Subjunotive: 

si  quis  ita  agat,  impriidens  sit    if  anybody  were  to  act  thus,  he 

would  not  be  wise. 

III.  The  condition  is  represented  as  contrary  to  fact:  si  with 
Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Subjunctive: 

facerem,  si  possem  I  should  do  it  if  I  could. 

789.  nisi  and  si  non  are  used  for  negative  conditions;  with 
nisi  the  negative  belongs  to  the  whole  sentence,  with  si  non  to  a 
particular  word,  as: 

nisi  id  confestim  facis,  te  tradam  unless  you  do  this  at  once  I 
magistratui  shall  deliver  you  to  the  mag- 

istrate, 

dolorem  si  non  potero  frangere,  if  I  shall  not  be  able  to  over- 
occultabo  come  sorrow,  I  will  conceal  it. 

790.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  Conditional  Wishes 
with: 

dummodo  )  dummodo  ne  ) 

dum  y  if  only,  provided       dum  ne  >  provided  only  not 

modo         )  modo  n6         ) 

oderint,  dum  metuant  let  them  hate  if  they  only  fear, 

Athenienses  summas  laudes  me-  the  Athenians  deserve  the  high- 
rentur,  dummodo  ne  tarn  leves  est  praise  if  only  they  had 
fuissent  not  been  so  wanton. 

si  mddo,  if  only,  provided  that,  requires  the  Indicative. 

Translate  into  English. 

Galli  omnes  aequo  ammo  belli  patiuntur  injurias1,  dummodo 
repellant2  injuriam  servitutis.  Quidquid  auri  supra3  et  infra4 
terram  est,  nullius  pretii5  est,  si  cum  virtute  comparetur.  Me- 
moria  minuitur6,  nisi  earn  exerceas.  InnScens,  si  accusatus 
est,  absolvi  potest;  nocens7,  nisi  accusatus  fuerit,  condemnari 
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non  potest.  Si  possis,  suaviter8;  si  non,  quocunque  modo9. 
Caesar  cetera  omnia  parvi  faciebat10,  dummodo  ipse  primus 
esset.     Oderint  dum  metuant. 

1  outrage  Ho  ward  off  5above  4below  5value  Ho  weaken  'o  guilty  person 
^quietly    9by  any  means    10to  make  of  little  account 

Write  in  Latin. 

Physicians  if  they  could  cure  all  diseases,  would  be  very 
happy.  Many  neglect  every  thing  honorable  and  virtuous1, 
provided  they  attain  power2.  Scholars  if  only  they  are  well 
trained3,  love  and  respect4  their  teacher.  You  will  be  sad  if 
you  are  alone.  If  the  masters  of  the  houses  are  not  at  home, 
danger  more  easily  threatens  the  houses6.  Would  that  men 
could  do  right  as  easily  as  blame  evil  deeds6;  we  should  all  be 
happier.  Most  men  cannot  do  a  thing,  because  they  will  not; 
they  could  if  they  would. 

1omnia  konesta  et  recta  2potentl3/,  -ae  3institutiis,  -21,  -"urn  4veneror, 
-ari    6Dat.    6prave  factum,  -x 

Relative  Clauses  with  the  Subjunctive. 

791.  As  a  rule,  the  Relative  Clause  is  in  the  In- 
dicative when  a  definite  fad  is  stated: 

planta,    quae  saepius  transfer-    a  tree  often  transplanted  does 
tur,  non  coalescit  not  thrive. 

792.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  Relative  Clauses: 

I.  To  denote  purpose  or  motive;  qui  =  (it  eg"6,  ut  tu,  lit  is,  etc. 
missi  sunt  delecti  cum  Leonida,    picked    men    were    sent    with 

qui  Thermopylas  occuparent         Leonidas  to   take  possession 

of  Thermopylae. 

II.  To  denote  the  cause  on  account  of  which,  or  the  hindrance  in 
spite  of  which;  qui  =  cum  eg6,  cum  tu,  cum  is,  etc.  (often  with 
ut,  utpote,  as;  quippe,  namely). 

o  virum  simplicem,  qui  nos  nihil    0    guileless   man    who    hidest 
celet!  nothing  from  us! 

III.  To  denote  result  or  to  indicate  a  characteristic  of  the  antecedent, 
aometimes  in  a  restrictive  sense,  as: 

non  is  sum,  qui  hoc  faciam  /  am  not  such  a  one  to  do  this, 

orationes  Catonis,  quas  quidem    Cato's  speeches  as  fa?  as  I  have 
legerim  read  them. 
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793.  The  construction  of  the  Consecutive  or  Characforistio  Beladve 
is  especially  common: 

a.  After  is,  talis,  ^jusmodi,  tantus,  tain  with  an  Adjective 
or  Adverb,  solus  and  unfis : 

est  innocentia  affectio  talis  animi,  quae  noceat  nemini,  innoce  ice 
is  such  a  quality  of  mind  as  to  do  harm  to  no  one. 

b.  After  general  expressions  of  existence  and  non-existence,  ao: 

est  qui     )  there  is,  there  are        habeo  quod,  /  have  to 
sunt  qui  f  some  who  reperiuntur    qui,    persons   are 

nemo  est  qui,  there  is  none  io  -f)und  who 

nihil  est  quod,  there  is  nothing 

sunt  qui  censeant  una  animum  cum  corpore  interire,  there  are 
some  who  believe  that  the  soul  perishes  together  with  the  body. 

c.  After  dignus,  indignus,  idoneus,  aptus: 

indignus  es,  cui  fides  habeatur,  you  are  unworthy  of  being  believed. 

794.  A  clause  joined  to  another  by  a  Relative,  takes  the  Sub- 
junctive, when  it  contains  not  the  sentiment  of  the  writer,  but  of  some 
other  person  alluded  to,  as: 

Paetus  omnes  libros,  quos  frater    Paetus  presented  to  me  all  the 
suus  reliquisset,  mihi  donavit        books  that  his  brother  had  left. 

795.  Comparatives  may  be  followed  by  quam  ut>   quam  qui 

with  the  Subjunctive,  corresponding  to  the  English  too.  .to,  as: 

damna  majora  sunt  quam  quae    the  losses  are  too  great  to  be 
aestimari  possint  estimated. 

Translate  into  English. 

Administrate1  mundi  nihil  in  se  habet,  quod  reprehend? 
possit.  Caninius3  fuit  mirif  ica4  vigilantia5,  qui  toto  suo  consu- 
late somnum  non  viderit.  Nero  inusitatae7  luxuriae8  fuit,  ut 
qui  retibus  aureis  piscaretur.  Famae9  ac  fidei10  damna11  majora 
sunt,  quam  quae  aestimari  possint.  Nemo  omnium  est,  quern 
ego  nunc  magis  cupiam  videre  quam  te.  Inventae  sunt  leges, 
quae  cum  omnibus  una  atque  eadem  voce12  loquerentur.  Om- 
nibus temporibus  pauciores  homines  reperti  sunt,  qui  suas  cu- 
piditates  quam  hostium  copias  vincerent. 

1  government  Ho  find  fault  3  Caninius  ^wonderful  ^wakefulness  *consul- 
ship    ^uncommon    ^luxury    deputation    10credit    llloss    ^language 
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Write  in  Latin, 

Words  were  devised1  not  to2  conceal  but  to  reveal5  truth. 
There  is  no  speed  which  can4  be  compared  with  the  speed  of  the 
mind.  The  old  man  plants  trees  to  benefit  the  next5  generation6. 
Pleasure  is  not  worthy  of  a  wise  man's  regard7.  There  is  no 
grief  which  length8  of  time  may  not  diminish  and  assuage9. 
There  is  nothing  which  God  cannot  accomplish10  and  indeed 
without  any  labor.  There  is  hardly11  a  night  during  which12  we 
do  not  dream18. 

^eperlo,  -Ire  2non  quae  3indico,  -are  translate:  which  may  5alter 
6saecul"iim,  -1  'Translate:  to  which  a  wise  man  should  look  (respicere  ad)  8lon- 
ginquitas,  -atis  9mollio,  -Ire  10efficxo,  -Sre  11nullu3  fere  12Abl.  with- 
out Prep.    13somnio,  -are 

Direct  Questions. 

796.  Questions  in  Latin  are  introduced  by  Inter- 
rogative Pronouns,  Adverbs  or  Particles. 

Interrogative  Pronouns. 

quis?  quid?  who?  what?  quisnam?  quidnam?  who?  what  pray? 

qui?  quae?  quod?  which? 

titer?  iitra?  iitrum?  which  of  the  two? 

qualis?  quale?  of  what  kind? 

quantiis?  quanta?  quantum?  how  great? 

quotiis?  quota?  quotum?  what?  (in  number  or  order) 

quotusquisque?  quotaquaeque?  quotumquodque?  how  few? 

quot?  how  many? 

Interrogative  Adverbs. 

ubi?  where?  ubmam?  where  pray? 

unde?  whence?  undenam?  whence  pray ? 

quo?  whither?  quonam?  whither  pray? 

qua?  where?  which  way?  quanam?  which  way  pray? 

'quando?  wften?  quamdiu?  \ 

quotiens?  how  often?  quousque?  )  how  long? 

quomodo  ?  )  j      9  quam  ?  (only  before  Adjectives  and 

quemadmodum? )         "  Adverbs)  how?  how  much? 

cur?  )  quant5pere?  (only  before  Verbs) 

quare?  V  why?  what  for?        how  greatly?  how  much? 

quam  ob  rem?  ;  quidni?  cur  non?  why  not? 
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797.  The  Interrogative  Particles  are: 

ne,  irBm,  nonne,  utrQm,  5n. 

Of  these  ne  asks  merely  for  information;   it  cannot  stand  by 
itself,  but  is  joined  to  any  emphatic  word,  usually  the  Yerb,  which 
then  comes  first  in  the  sentence;  it  is  not  translated;  as: 
omnisne  pecunia  debita  soluta  est?  is  all  the  money  owing  paid? 
When  a  negative  answer  is  expected,  num  is  used,  which  stands 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  and  is  likewise  not  translated,  as: 
num  vespertilio  avis  est?  is  the  bat  a  bird? 

With  non,  ne  forms  a  special  interrogative  particle  nonne, 
not;  the  answer  expected  is  yes,  as: 
nonne  lectio  hujus  libri  te  de-    does  not  the  perusal   of  this 
lectat?  book  delight  you? 

798.  Double  or  Alternative  questions  have  the  fol- 
lowing forms: 

utrum,  whether..  an,  or.. 
ne,       "       ..                 an,  " .. 

i  •  •  *u) 

utrum  domi  fuistianin  schola?)  .  ,  .  , 

-,  -  .  i.        .       ,    ,  0         f  have  you  been  at  home  or  %n 

domine  fuisti  an  in  schola?         >         77? 

domi  fuisti  an  in  schola?  ) 

Sometimes  the  first  part  of  an  alternative  question  is  omitted  or 

implied,  and  an  alone  asks  a  question,  as: 

an  nescis  regibus  longas  esse    or  perhaps  do  you  not  know 

manus?  that  kings  have  long  arms? 

In  Direct  questions  or  not  is  annon;  in  Indirect  necne. 

utrum  domi  fuisti  annon?  have  you  been  at  home  or  not? 

QUESTION  and  ANSWER. 

799.  In  answering  a  question  the  emphatic  word  is  generally 
repeated,  as: 

vidistme  eum?  did  you  see  him?    vidi,  yes,  I  did. 
solusne  venisti?  did  you  come  alone?    non  solus,  no,  I  did  not 
The  following  Responsives  are  also  used  in  answer  to  a  direct  question: 

yes  no 

ita,  so  v     non  ita,  no,  not  so 

ita  est,  so  it  is  minims,  by  no  means 

ita  vero  est,  so  it  is  indeed  minime  vero,  by  no  means  in- 

sane,  of  course  _       deed 

sane  quidem,  yes,  indeed  nihil  minus,  nothing  less  so 

etiam,  even  so  neutlquam,  not  at  all* 

vero,  truly )  in  truth 
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800.  immo,  as  a  negative,  substitutes  something  stronger  in 
the  place  of  a  previous  statement,  as: 

causa  igltur  non  bona  est?  Im-    the  cause,  then,  is  a  bad  one? 

mo  optima  Nay,  it  is  an  excellent  one, 

num  ille  tibi  familiaris  est?  Im-    is  he  a  friend  of  yours?  On  the 

mo  alienissimus  contrary,  a  perfect  stranger. 

Translate  into  English. 

Quis  eloquentior  fuit  quam  Demosthenes  ?  Quid  est  dulcius 
quam  mel?  Cui  librum  tuum  commodavisti1  ?  Quot  annos 
regnavit  Alexander  Magnus  ?  Num  vita  digni  sunt,  qui  nihil 
laudabile2  facmnt?  Utrum  animus  immortalis  est  an  simul  cum 
corpore  interlbit  ?  Num  quid  virtute  praestantius3  est?  Nihil 
vero.  Nonne  homines  saepe  meliora  contemnunt  ?  Legistlne 
librum,  quern  tibi  nuper  misi  ?  Non  legi.  Tune  has  litteras 
scripsisti  an  frater  ? 

Ho  lend    ^praiseworthy    ^excellent 

Write  in  Latin, 

Of  what  parts1  does  man  consist  ?  In  what  year  did  the 
first  Punic  war  break  out2?  Are  they  all  cowards  who  are 
taken  in  battle  ?  Did  the  Athenians  do  right  in3  driving  Ari- 
stides  from  the  state  ?  Are  you  laughing  or  crying4  ?  Is  the 
world  governed  by  the  providence  of  God  or  by  chance?  Does 
wisdom  alone  make  us  happy  or  not  ?  Do  we  not  owe  the 
greatest  thanks  to  our  parents?     Certainly. 

!Abl.  without  Prep.    2exardesco,  -<5rS    ^Translate :  that  they  drove    «ploro, 

Indirect  Questions. 

801.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  such  questions  as 
are  dependent  upon  some  word  in  the  former  part  of 
the  sentence  (Indirect  Questions). 

The  words:  ubi  fuisti?  where  have  you  been? 
are  a  Direct  Question,  with  the  Verb  in  the  Indicative;  in  the  sentence: 

die  mihi  ubi  fueris,  tell  me  where  you  have  been, 
the  same  words  are  an  Indirect  Question,  and  the  dependent  Yerb  is  in 
the  Subjunctive  Mood, 
qualis  sit  animus  ipse  animus    the  mind  itself  knows  not  what 

nescit  the  mind  is, 

quis  ego  sim  me  rogitas?  do  you  aslc  mQ  who  I  am? 
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802.    Indirect  Questions  have  the  same  particles  as  the  direct, 

niini  and  ne,  corresponding  to  whether  in  English;  si,  if,  is  used 

for  whether  after  tentare,  experiri,  to  try,  and  exspectare,  to  expect 

Epaminondas  quaesivit  sal  vusne    Epaminondas    asked   whether 

esset  clipeus  his  shield  was  safe, 

paliidem    si    nostri    transirent    the  enemy  were  waiting  (to  see) 
hostes  exspectabant  whether  our  men  would  cross 

the  swamp. 


I  ask  whether  it  is  true  or 
false 


803.  INDIRECT  DISJUNCTIVE  QUESTIONS. 

quaero  utrum  verum  an  falsum  sit 
quaero  vernmne  an  falsum  sit 
quaero  verum  an  falsum  sit 
quaero  verum  falsumne  sit 
When  the  interrogative  particle  is  omitted  in  the  first  member, 
ne  may  stand  in  the  second,  but  only  in  Indirect  Questions. 

or  not  in  Indirect  Questions  is  necne,  as:  dii  utrum  sint,  necne 
sint,  quaeritur,  the  question  is  whether  there  are  gods  or  not. 

Translate  into  English. 

Quis  hunc  librum  legit?  Die  quis  hunc  librum  legerit.  Yix 
dici  potest,  quot  quantisque  periculis  vita  humana  circumdata 
sit1.  Judices  reos  interrogare  solent,  quibus  causis  ad  ea  sce- 
lera,  quorum  accusantur,  impulsi  sint2.  Cogitato,  quam  longa 
sit  hiems.  An  dives  sit  omnes  quaerunt,  nemo  an  bonus.  Non 
intellegunt  homines,  quam  magnum  vectlgal3  parsimonia  sit. 
Nonne  canis  lupo  similis  est?  Puer  patrem  interrogut,  nuni 
canes  lupis  similes  sint. 

Ho  surround    Ho  drive    Hncome 

Write  in  Latin. 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  the  life  of  each  of  us  will  be.  Is 
there  one  world  or  several1?  The  question  is2  whether  there  is 
one  world  or  several.  Bring  me  back  word3  whether  your 
brother  is  at  home.  Which4  of  you  is  the  older  ?  I  do  not 
know  which  of  you  is  the  older.  Were  you  in  school  yesterday  ? 
Tell  me  were  you  in  school  yesterday  ?  I  was.  Why  did  you 
not  come  to  me  ?  Tell  me  why  you  did  not  come  to  me.  Will 
the  physician  ask  a  sick  person  whether  he  will  be  healed  ? 
Whether  or  not  wisdom  makes  a  man  happy  is  a  question. 

1plures    2quaeritur    3remiiitiare,  to  bring  back  word    4uter 
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The  Imperative. 

804.  The  Imperative  is  used  to  express  a  command, 
wish,  advice  or  exhortation. 

The  Present  Imperative  denotes  that  an  action  is  to  be  performed 
at  once,  or  to  be  continued  if  actually  being  performed,  as: 
si  quid  in  te  peccavi,  ignosce         if  I  have  sinned  against  you, 

forgive  me, 
justitiam  cole  et  pietatem  cultivate  justice  and  piety. 

The  Future  Imperative  is  used  where  there  is  a  direct  reference  to 
future  time;  it  corresponds  to  the  Imperative  use  of  the  English 
Future  with  shall  or  to  the  Imperative  let,  and  is  properly  used  in 
general  directions,  laws,  statutes  and  wills,  as: 

regio  imperio  duo  sunto,  consu-    there  shall  be  two  officers  with 
les  appellantor  royal  power;    they   shall   be 

called  consuls. 

805.  The  regular  negative  of  the  Imperative  is  ne,  which  is, 
however,  in  classical  Latin  only  found  with  the  Future  Imperative,  as: 

hommem  mortiium ,  inquit  lex,     thou  shalt  not  bury  a  dead  man 
in  urbe  ne  sepellto  in  the  city,  says  the  law. 

In  prohibitions  instead  of  the  Negative  Imperative  the  following 
forms  of  the  Subjunctive  with  ne  are  usually  employed: 
the  second  Person  of  the  Perfect  Subjunctive,  as: 

hoc  ne  feeeris,  leave  that  undone; 
the  third  Person  of  the  Present  Subjunctive: 

puer  telum  ne  habeat,  a  boy  is  not  to  have  a  weapon. 

806.  Instead  of  the  Simple  Imperative  several  Imperative 
Phrases  are  common: 

cura  lit,  take  care  that  ] 

fac  lit,  cause  that  v  each  with  the  Subjunctive. 

fac,  do  J 

cura  ut  quam  primum  venias,  come  as  soon  as  possible; 
valetudinem  tuam  fac  ut  cures,  take  care  of  your  health. 

cave  ne,  beware  lest     )  each  with  fte  Subjmctiv9 

cave,  beware  ) 

noli,  be  unwilling,  with  the  Infinitive, 
cave  festlnes,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry;  cave  existimes,  do  not  think; 
noli  me  tangere,  do  not  touch  me;  noli  putare,  do  not  suppose. 
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Translate  into  English. 

Mentem  hommis  speetato1,  non  frontem.  AmTcos  tibi  com- 
para2,  eos  vero,  quos  tibi  comparaveris,  ne  statim  repudia3. 
Ne  in  summo  quidem  periculo  dimittite  animos4.  Victor  par- 
cat  hostibus.  Quidquid  ages,  prudenter  agas,  et  respice6 
finem6.  Proximus7  esto  bonis,  si  non  potes  optimus  esse. 
Imitare  formicam,  quae  etiam  noctu  operatur.  Noli  oblivisci, 
mi  fili,  quantum  praeceptoribus  et  parentibus  debeas.  Caveat8 
emptor !     Cave9  canem ! 

Ho  look  to  Ho  make  Ho  cast  off  <animos  dimittere,  to  be  disheartened  Ho 
keep  in  view  6goal  inext  best,  proximus  bonis  Ho  be  on  one's  guard  Ho  be* 
ware  of 

Write  in  Latin, 

Pray  and  work.  Take  care1,  boys,  that  you  show  your- 
selves  attentive.  Before  old  age  take  care  that  you  live  well, 
in  old  age  that  you  die,  well.  Philip,  king  of  the  Macedonians, 
used  to  say:  Fight  with  silver2  weapons3  and  you  will  conquer 
every  thing.  A  good  book  you  should  read  a  second  time.  Do 
not  admire  all  things  which  have  a  show4  of  glory.     Thou 

\  shalt  not   kill.      Do   not  hurt5  (your)  friend  even    in  joke6. 

\  Let  us  imitate  the  example  of  Christ  who  blessed7  his  very 
enemies. 

1curo,  -arS,  to  take  care  2argenteu.s,  -21,  ~\im  Helvim,  -I  4species, 
-el    5laedo\-ere"    6joco,  in  joke    Tbenedlco,  -ere,  to  bless 


The  Infinitive. 

807.  The  Infinitive  is  not  limited  to  a  particular 

Number  or  Person,  as  the  ordinary  verbal  forms,  but 

is  really  a  Verbal  Noun. 

The  Infinitive  governs  the  Case  of  its  Verb,  and  is  modified  by 
Adverbs  and  not  by  Adjectives,  as: 

legere  librum,  the  reading  of  a  book; 

diligenter  legere  librum,  the  careful  reading  of  a  book. 

808.  The  Infinitive  may  be  used  as  the  Subject  of 
a  Verb, 
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As  such  it  is  chiefly  found  with  esse  and  impersonal  Verbs: 

nunquam  est  utile  peccare  to  do  wrong  is  never  useful, 

interest  omnium  recte  facere         it  is  the  interest  of  all  to  do  right 

When  the  Verb  esse,  to  be  (or  others  of  similar  meaning,  see 

540)  with  an  Adjective  or  Noun  is  used  as  the  Subject  of  the  sentence, 

such  Adjective  or  Noun  is  put  in  the  Accusative;   as:  senem  ante 

tempus  fieri  miserum  est,  it  is  miserable  to  grow  old  before  the  time. 

809.    The  Infinitive  is  used  as  the  Object  of  Verbs. 

Such  are  Verbs  denoting: 
to  be  able,  must,  dare,  posse,  debSre,  audere 
to  begin,  continue,  cease,  incipere,  pergere,  desinere 
to  be  accustomed,  learn,  know  how,  assuescere,  discere,  scire 
to  wish,  desire,  resolve,  velle,  cupere,  statuere. 
vincere  scis,  Hannibal,  victoria  uti  nescis,  how  to  win  victory  you 
know,  Hannibal;  how  to  make  use  of  victory  you  know  not. 

When  the  Verb  esse,  to  be  (or  others  of  similar  meaning,  see 
540)  with  an  Adjective  or  Noun  is  used  as  the  Object  of  a  Verb, 
such  Adjective  or  Noun  is  put  in  the  Nominative,  as:  "beatus  esse 
sine  virtute  nemo  potest,  no  one  can  be  happy  without  virtue. 

The  Infinitive  of  the  Present  is  often  used  for  the  tenses  of  the 
Indicative  in  lively  narration,  and  takes  the  Subject  in  the  Nomina- 
tive (Historical  Infinitive), 
pars  cedere,  alii  insequi,  neque    apart  give  way,  others  press 
signa  neque  ordines  servare        ^  on,  they  hold  neither  to  stand- 

ards  nor  ranks. 

Translate  into  English. 

Millies  perlre  melius  est  quam  in  sua  civitate  sine  armato- 
rum  praesidio1  non  posse  vivere.  Adsuesce  et  dicere  verum2 
et  audlre.  Saepe  optimum  est  tacere.  Accipere  praestat3 
quam  facere  injuriam.  Locutum  fuisse  me  aliquando  paenituit, 
tacuisse  numquam.  Nihil  miserius  est  quam  propter  nummos* 
Deum  contemnere.  Difficile  est  corrigere  errores,  qui  nobis- 
cum  creverunt.  Plurimi  cupiditates  suas  regere  non  possunt, 
et  tamen  alios  regere  volunt 

'Lguard    Hruth    3it  is  better    4money 

Write  in  Latin. 

It  is  mean1  to  prefer  money  to  friendship.  To  lose2  a  friend 
is  the  greatest  of  losses.    I  have  never  wished  to  please  the 
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people,  for  what  I  know  the  people  do  not  approve3,  what  they 
approve,  I  am  ignorant  of.  He  who  has  accustomed  himself 
to  lie  will  easily  steal.  It  is  beautiful  to  speak  the  truth,  it 
is  more  beautiful  to  hear  it  willingly.  It  is  the  first  virtue  to 
fly  vice.  To  dwell  in  the  city  is  irksome4  to  him  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  live  in  the  country. 

^ordidtis,  -&,  -ixm    2perdo,  -Sr6     3pr5bo,  -ar§    4mole3t\is,  -&, 


Accusative  with  the  Infinitive. 

810.  The  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive  is  used  like 
the  English  Objective  with  the  Infinitive  in  such  sen- 
tences as:  hoc  verum  esse  scimus,  we  know  this  to  be  true. 

In  English  we  might  also  say:  we  know  that  this  is  true]  but 
Latin  permits  only  of  the  Infinitive  Construction. 

811.  To  translate  such  clauses  as  are  introduced 
in  English  by  the  Conjunction  that,  and  require  in 
Latin  the  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive, 

take  no  notice  of  that; 

translate  the  English  Nominative  following  that  by  the  Latin  Accusative; 

translate  the  English  Verb  by  the  Latin  Infinitive. 

812.  A  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective  and  the  Par- 
ticiples of  the  Compound  Infinitives  must  agree  with 
the  Accusative-Subject;  but,  of  course,  the  Supine 
remains  unaltered. 

sentio  boream  frigldum  esse  I  feel  that  the  north-vrind  is  cold, 

meclici  causa  morbi  inventa  cu-  physicians  think  that  when  the 

rationein  esse  inventam  pu-  cause  of  disease  is  discovered, 

tant  the  cure  has  been  discovered. 

813.  The  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive  may  be  the 
Subject  of  the  sentence.  The  Predicate  is  either  a 
Noun  or  an  Adjective  with  est,  or  an  Impersonal  Verb. 
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The  most  common  phrases  under  this  rule  are: 

par  est,  it  is  fair  oportet,  'there  is  need,  ought 

justiim  est,  it  is  just  apparet,  it  is  clear 

certiim  est,  it  is  certain  constat,  it  is  agreed,  evident 

crgdlbile  est,  it  is  credible  conducit,  expedit,  it  is  useful 

fas  est,  it  is  right  convenit,  it  is  fitting 

nefas  est,  it  is  forbidden  placet,  it  pleases 

fama  est,  the  story  goes  displicet,  it  displeases 

opinio  est,  there  is  a  report  necesse  est,  it  must  needs 

spes  est,  there  is  hope  optis  est,  there  is  need 

me  scribere  oportet,  I  must  write  or  I  ought  to  write, 
certum  est  liberos  amari,  it  is  certain  that  children  are  loved. 

Translate  into  English. 

Omne  corpus  mortale  aliquo  tempore  interlre  necesse 
est.  Multum  mea  interest,  vos  bonos  pueros  esse.  Decet 
cariorem  nobis  esse  patriam  quam  nosmet  ipsos.  Constat 
leges  ad  salutem  civitatum  inventas1  esse.  Yerum  est 
neminem  in  hac  vita  semper  esse  fellcem.  Traditum  est 
Homerum  caecum  fuisse.  Yere  dici  potest  magistratum 
esse  legem  loquentem,  legem  autem  mutum2  magistratum. 
Nonne  praestaret  te  mutum  esse  quam  in3  aliorum  perniciem* 
disertum5  ? 

Ho  devise    *mute,  dumb    Ho    Aruin    ^eloquent 
Write  in  Latin. 

It  is  certain  that  children  are  loved  by  their  parents.  It  is 
credible  that  the  world  was  made  for  the  sake  of  men.  A  law 
ought  to  be  brief1.  It  has  never  been  heard  that  a  crocodile 
was  injured2  by  an  Egyptian.  Certain  it  is  that  many  people 
die  daily.  It  is  agreed  among  all  writers  that  Romulus  was 
the  first  king  of  the  Romans.  It  is  certain  that  the  world  is 
the  work3  of  God.  It  is  handed  down  to  us  by  the  poets  that 
a  woman  was  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Jbrevis,  -S    2violo,  -ar§    3op\is,  -Sris 

814.  The  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive  is  used  as 
the  Object  of  Verbs  of  Perceiving  and  Declaring: 
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Verba  sentiendi:  Verba  declarandi: 

sentire,  to  perceive,  notice  declarare,  to  declare 

anlmadvertere,  to  see  dlcere,  to  say 

audire,  to  hear  negare,  to  deny 

videre,  to  see  affirmare,  to  affirm 

accipere,  to  hear  respondere,  to  answer 

coinperlre,  to  ascertain  scribere,  to  write 

cognoscere,  to  know  fateri,  to  confess 

intellegere,  to  learn  demonstrare,  to  prove 

cogitare,  to  think  narrare,  to  tell 

arbitrary  credere,  to  believe  nuntiare,  to  bring  word 

aves  videmus  construere  nidos,  we  see  that  birds  build  nests; 
nemo  negabit  se  esse  mortalem,  no  one  will  deny  that  he  is  mortal 

815.  Verbs  of  Perceiving  take  the  Accusative  with  the  Present 
Participle  to  represent  the  object  as  actually  seen,  heard,  etc.,  as:  Ca- 
tonem  vidi  in  bibliotheca  sedentem,  /  saw  Cato  sitting  in  the  library. 

Translate  into  English, 

Historia  narrat  Romam  a  Romulo  conditam  esse.  Sen- 
timus1  calere2  ignem,  nivem  esse  albam,  dulce  mel.  Demo- 
critus  dixit  innumerabiles3  esse  mundos.  Universus  mundus 
testatur4  Deum  esse.  Non  utilem  arbitror5  nobis  esse  rerum 
futurarum  scientiam.  Facile  intellegi  potest  animum  et  audire 
et  videre,  non  eas  partes,  quae  quasi  sunt  fenestrae6  animi. 
Suam  quisque  calamitatem  miserrimam  esse  putat.  Nescis  re- 
gibus  longas  esse  manus  ? 

Uo  perceive    Ho  be  hot    ^numberless    Ho  testify    Ho  think    ^window 
Write  in  Latin, 

I  know  that  I  am  mortal.  We  know  that  we  are  mortal. 
We  know  that  the  sun  is  larger  than  the  moon.  You  see  that 
there  is  nothing  so  like  (to)  death  than  sleep.  Anaxagoras1 
denied  that  snow  is  white.  Reason  teaches  that  God  is  just. 
We  see  that  fire  is  the  cause  of  heat.  We  see  that  the  moon 
is  sometimes  eclipsed  by  the  shadow  of  the  earth.  All  believe 
that  the  knowledge  of  future  things  is  not  very2  useful  to  us. 
Who  will  deny  that  virtue  is  the  greatest  riches  ? 

'Anaxagoras,  -ae    2parum,  not  very 
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816.  Verbs  of  Wishing  and  Desiring  take  a  depend- 
ent Accusative  with  the  Infinitive.     Such  are : 

volo,  I  wish  ciipio,  I  desire  sino,  I  permit 

nolo,  I  do  not  wish         .jubeo,  Ibid  patior,  I  suffer 

maid,  I  like  better  veto,  I  forbid 

discipiilum  me  haberi  volo,  non    I  wish  to  be  taken  for  a  learner, 

doctorem  not  for  a  teacher, 

Caesar  pontem  jubet  rescindi        Caesar  orders  the  bridge  to  be 

broken  down. 
These  Yerbs  may  take  the  simple  Infinitive  when  the  subject 
remains  the  same.  Instead  of  the  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive, 
ut  with  the  Subjunctive  is  frequently  used  with  this  class  of  Verbs 
{75S)\  but  never  with  nolo,  and  seldom  with  volo  and  malo;  jubeo 
and  veto  regularly  take  the  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive. 

817.  Verbs  of  Emotion,  as:  gaudere,  to  rejoice,  gratiam  agere, 
to  thank,  dolere,  to  grieve  (see  783)  may  be  considered  as  Yerbs  of 
Saying  and  Thinking  and,  as  such,  take  an  Accusative  with  Infinitive,  as: 

salvum  te  advenisse  gaudeo,  1  rejoice  that  you  have  arrived  safe. 

Translate  into  English. 

Parentes  te  diligentem  et  pium  esse  volunt,  nolunt  malos 
tibi  esse  amicos.  Natura  ipsa  nos  gratos  esse  jubet.  Cicero 
principes1  conjurationis  interfici  jussit.  Lycurgus  urbem  mu- 
niri  vetuerat.  Leges  civem  Romanum  verberari2  non  sinebant. 
Avarus  aegre  patitur3  viclnum4  suum  se  esse  divitiorem.  Croe- 
sus, rex  Lydiae5,  Soloni  monstrari  jussit  omnes  regiae6  suae 
thesauros.  Sulla7  malo  poetae  jussit  praemmm  tribui  sub  hae 
condicione8,  ne  quid  postea  scriberet. 

^chief  Ho  flog  Ho  be  arieved,  aegre  pati  ^neighbor  5Lydia  6royal  palace 
tSulla    ^condition 

Write  in  Latin. 

The  law  forbade  (any)  Roman  citizen  to  be  bound.  The 
Romans  ordered  the  Carthaginians  to  leave  (their)  town  and 
to  live  somewhere  else1.  It  was  forbidden  among  the  ancient 
Germans  to  import2  wine.  The  Spartans  did  not  allow  Pausa- 
nias  to  return  to  the  army.  I  never  took  it  ill3  that  other 
people  are  happier  than  I.  I  have  often  wondered  that  the 
numberless  army  of  the  Persians  was  defeated  by  a  small 
handful4  of  Greeks. 

lallcubl,  somewhere  else  aimporto,-are  3aegre  ferre,  to  take  ill  4maniis,-iis 
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Tenses  of  the  Infinitive. 

818.  After  Verbs  of  Perceiving  and  Declaring 
(verba  sentiendi  et  declarandi) 

the  Present  Infinitive  expresses  contemporaneous  action, 
the  Perfect  Infinitive  expresses  antecedent  action, 
the  Future  Infinitive  expresses  future  action. 

Present  Infinitive. 
I.  credo  eum  scribere  I  believe  that  he  is  writing, 

II.  eredebam.  eum  scribere  /  believed  that  he  was  writing. 

Perfect  Infinitive. 
I.  credo  eum  scripsisse  I  believe  that  he  has  written, 

II.  eredebam  eum  scripsisse  I  believed  that  he  had  written. 

Future  Infinitive. 
I.  credo  eum  scripturum  esse  /  believe  that  he  will  write,  . 

II.  eredebam  eum  scripturum  esse    Ibelieved  that  he  would  write. 

I.  After  a  Principal  Tense  translate: 

the  Infinitive  like  the  Indicative  of  the  same  tense. 

II.  After  a  Historical  Tense  translate: 
the  Infinitive  Present  like  the  Indicative  Imperfect, 
the  Infinitive  Perfect        "       Indicative  Pluperfect, 

the  Infinitive  Future        u       Subjunctive  Imperfect  (should  and  would). 

819.  The  Future  Infinitive  is  often  expressed  by  fore  or  futuriim 

esse  ut  —  necessarily  so  when  the  Verb  has  no  Supine,  as: 
credo  fore  ut  pluat  /  believe  it  will  rain, 

eredebam  fore  ut  plueret  /  believed  it  would  rain. 

820.  The  Personal  Pronouns,  which  are  in  general  used  only  for 
the  sake  of  distinction  or  emphasis,  must  be  always  expressed  in 
the  Accusative  with  Infinitive.  For  the  Pronouns  of  the  Third  Person 
the  Reflexive  se  is  used  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  Principal 
Clause,  and  the  Demonstratives  eum,  earn,  eos,  eas  when  referring 
to  another  noun. 

nemo  tam  senex  est  qui  se  an-  no  one  is  so  old  but  thinks  he 
num  non  putet  posse  vivere  can  live  another  year, 

EnnTus  deos  esse  censet,  sed  Ennius  believes  that  there  are 
eos  non  curare  opinatur,  quid  gods,  but  he  does  not  think 
agat  humanum  genus  they  care  what  mankind  are 

doing. 
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Translate  into  English. 

Navigationes  circum  terram1  satis  arguunt3  earn  esse  globo- 
sam.  Herodotus3  ait,  nihil  a  Persis  mendacio  turpius  judicari. 
Quidam  idcirco  Deum  esse  negant,  quia  non  cernitur,  proinde 
quasi4  nostram  ipsam  mentem  videre  posslmus.  Quis  est,  quam- 
vis  sit  adulescens,  qui  sciat,  se  ad  vesperum  esse  victurum. 
Antoninus  Pius5  hanc  praeclaram6  Scipionis  sententiam  saepe 
in  ore  habebat,  malle  se  unum  civem  servare7  quam  mille  hostes 
occidere.  Alexander  dicebat  se  filium  Jovis  esse.  Memento 
te  morittirum  esse. 

Ta  voyage  round  the  world  Ho  prove  3 Herodotus  *as  if  proinde  quasi  5An« 
toninus  Pius    Celebrated    ^to  save 

Write  in  Latin. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  thought  there  were  many 
gods.  We  perceive1  by  the  touch  that  stones  are  hard.  Alex- 
ander hearing  that  Dareus  was  raising  immense  armies,  replied: 
One  wolf  is  not  afraid2  of  many  sheep.  Aristotle  asserts3  that 
there  never  was  a  poet  Orpheus.  Solon  said  that  before  death 
no  one  ought  to  be  called4  happy.  Many  Romans  believed  that 
Germany  could  not  be  inhabited5  on  account  of  the  cold.  The 
oracle  of  Delphi  said  that  Socrates  was  the  wisest  of  all  men. 

icognosco,  -ere  2timeo,  -ere  3docSo,  -ere*  4dicendus  6inc51o, 
-ere 

Nominative  with  the  Infinitive. 

821.  With  Passive  Verbs  of  Perceiving  and  De- 
claring, instead  of  the  Infinitive  with  the  Accusative 
a  personal  construction  is  more  common  by  which 
the  Subject  Accusative  becomes  the  Subject  Nominative 
of  the  leading  Verb:  Nominative  with  the  Infinitive. 

.  Accus.  with  Inf.  tradunt  Homerum  caecum  f uisse,  they  say  that  Ho- 
mer was  blind , 

Nomin.  with  Inf.  Homerus  caecus  fuisse  traditur,  Homer  is  said  to 
have  been  blind. 

822.  Especially  to  be  noted  is  the  construction  of  the  Nominative 
with  the  Mnitive  alter: 

jiibeo,  I  order  smo,  I  permit 

veto,  I  forbid  videor,  I  seem 
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consules    jubentur     exercitum  the  consuls  are  ordered  to  levy 

scribere  an  army, 

omnibus  videmur  recte  fecisse,  it  seems  to  all  that  we  did  right 

quod  amici  causam  defenderl-  in  defending  the  cause  of  our 

mus  friend* 

Translate  into  E?iglisk. 

Ceres1  prima  homines  frumenti  usum  docuisse  dicitur.  Cre- 
ditur  Tacitus2,  qui  mores  Germanorum  terraeque  situm3  accura- 
tissime4  descripsit5,  non  audita6  tantum  narrare,  sed  etTam  quae 
ipse  viderit.  Milites  jussi  sunt  a  Marcello7  temperare8  Archi- 
medi9.  Homerus  Lycurgi  temporibus  vixisse  traditur10.  Thales 
primus  defectionem11  solis  praedixisse12  fertur.  Multi  homines 
divitlas  petere,  virtutem  neglegere  videntur.  Recte  pueri 
vetantur  multa  loqui. 

1  Ceres  2 Tacitus  ^situation  ^accurate  Ho  describe  6what  he  had  heard 
TMarcellus    Ho  spare    9  Archimedes    lois  said    lleclipse    12to  predict 

Write  in  Latin. 

Xanthippe1,  the  wife  of  Socrates,  is  said  to  have  been  cross 
and  quarrelsome  in  a  high  degree2.  The  plays3  of  Terence4  on 
account  of  the  elegance5  of  the  language6  were  thought  to  have 
been  written  by  Laelius7.  Aristaeus8  is  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor9  of  oil.  It  seems  as  if  Sicily  was  once10  joined11  to 
Italy.  They  say  that  Plato  came  to  Italy  to12  make  the  acquaint- 
ance13 of  the  Pythagoreans.  The  Phoenicians,  it  is  said,  were 
very  experienced  sailors. 

Xanthippe,  -es  2adm5diim,  in  a  high  degree  3fabul5,,  -ae  4Terentri3.st 
-1  5elegantia,  -ae  6sermo,  -oxiis  7Laeliiis,  -1  8AristaeHs,  -I  9inventor, 
-oris  10quondam  uadhaerSo,  -er§  12ut  w.  Subjunct.  13cognosco,  -SrS 

Direct  Discourse. 

823.    A  Statement  which  gives  the  exact  words  of 

the  original  speaker  or  writer,  is  called  oratio  recta, 

or  Direct  Discourse. 

inquam,  quoth  I,  is  used  in  direct  quotations,  aj5,  I  say,  in 
indirect  quotations;  inquam  always  follows  one  or  more  of  the  words 
quoted.  When  a  Nominative  is  added  to  inquit,  it  commonly  follows 
this  Verb:  uva,  inquit  vulpes,  nondum  matiira  est,  the  grape  is  not 
yet  ripe,  says  the  fox. 
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Translate  into  English, 

Formica  hiemis  tempore  grana1,  quae  prudens2  collegerat* 
aestate,  e  caverna4  trahebat5  et  siccabat6.  Hanc  esuriens7  cicada8 
rogavit,  ut  sibi  aliquid  impertlret9.  Cui  formica:  aestate 
quid  agebas?  inquit.  Turn  ilia:  non  erat  otium10,  ut 
de  futuro  tempore  cogitarem;  errabam11  can- 
tans12  per  saepes13  et  pascua".  Ridens  formica  et 
grana  referens15  sic  ait:  si  aestate  cantasti,  age16, 
nunc  hieme  salt  a17. 

t-grain  ^prudently  Ho  collect  4hole  Ho  drag  eto  dry  ^hungry  ^cricket  Ho 
share  10time  uto  rove  about  l2to  chirrup  l3hedge  14pasture  15to  carry  back 
16go    17fo  dance 

Write  in  Latin. 

A  lion  stricken1  in  years2  feigned3  sickness.  Then  several4 
beasts  came  to  visit5  the  sick  king  who  immediately6  devoured7 
them.  But  the  wily8  fox  stood  before  the  cave9  at  a  distance 
saluting10  the  king.  The  lion  asked:  "Why  do  you  not 
enter11"?  The  fox  replied:  "Because  I  see  many  foot- 
steps12 ofthose  entering13  but  none  ofthose  de- 
parting14". 

1confectiis,  -a,  -Hin  2Abl.  without  Prep.  3simulo,  -are  4complurea 
5visito,  -are;  to  visit  the  king,  ad  visitandum  regem  6protinus  7devoro,-are" 
8cautxxs,  -a,  -"urn  9caverna,  -ae  103&luto,  -are  nintrO,  -ar<5  12vestl- 
glum,  -x    13Participle;  of  those,  not  to  be  translated    14exeo,  -IrS 

Indirect  Discourse. 

824.  An  Indirect  Quotation  expresses  a  thought  in- 
directly, as  reported,  recognized  or  contemplated  by 
someone:  oratio   obliqua 

Oratio  recta.  Oratio  obliqua. 

Socrates  dicere  solebat:  "omnes  Socrates  dicere  solebat,  omnes 

in  eo  quod,  sciunt  satis  sunt  in    eo    quod    scirent,   satis 

eloquentes",  Socrates  used  to  esse     eloquentes;    Socrates 

say:  "All  men  are  eloquent  used  to  say  that  all  men  were 

enough  in  what  they  under-  eloquent  enough  in  what  they 

stand."  understood. 

825.  In  Indirect  Discourse  the  Verb  of  the  Princi- 
pal Clause  is  in   the  Infinitive  and  its  Subject  in  the 
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Accusative;    Dependent  Clauses  connected  with  it  by 
Relatives  and  Particles  take  the  Subjunctive. 

Interrogative  Sentences  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive  according  to  801. 

Ariovistus  ad  postulata  Caesaris    Ariovistus  gave  a  brief  answer 

pauca    respondit:    quid    sibi        to   Ccesar's    demands:    what 

vellet?   cur  in  suas  posses-        did  he  mean?  why  did  he 

siones  veniret?  come  into  his  possessions  ? 

Imperative  Sentences  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive;  the  negative  is,  of 

course,  ne. 

mandata  remittunt,  quorum  haec    they  sent  back  orders  of  which 

erat  summa:    Caesar  in   Gal-        the  substance  was  as  follows: 

Ham    reverteretur,  exercitus        Ccesar   should    return    into 

dimitteret  Gaul  and  disband  his  armies. 

826.  A  Clause  depending  upon  a  Subjunctive  or  Infini- 
tive takes  the  Subjunctive  if  it  is  regarded  as  an  integral 
part  of  that  clause.     This  is  called  Attraction  of  Mood. 

mos  est  Athenis  laudari  in  con-  it  is  custom  at  Athens  for  those 
cione  eos,  qui  sint  in  proeliis  to  be  publicly  eulogized  who 
interfecti  *       have  been  slain  in  battle. 

827.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  subordinate  clauses  to  express 
the  thought  of  some  other  person  than  the  speaker  or  writer. 

quos  viceris,  amicos  tibi  esse  do  not  believe  that  those  whom 
cave  credas  you  have  conquered  are  your 

friends. 

828.  All  references  to  the  Subject  of  the  leading  clause  are 
regularly  expressed  by  the  Reflexive  siii  (stills);  as:  animus  sentit 
se  sua  vi  moveri,  the  mind  feels  that  it  moves  by  its  own  force. 

Translate  into  English. 
Oratio  recta.  Oratio  obliqua. 

Scipio,  cum  a  Hispanis1  rex  Scipio,  cum  a  Hispanis  rex 
appellaretur2,  dixit:  nomenim-  appellaretur,  dixit,  nomen  im- 
peratoris,  quo3  me  milites  ap-  peratoris,  quo  se  milites  appel- 
pellaverunt,  mihi  maximum  lassent,  sibi  maximum  esse; 
est;  regium4  nomen,  alibi  mag-  regium  nomen,  alibi  magnum, 
num,  Romae  intolerable5  est;  Romae  intolerable  esse;  se 
oro6,  ut  a  regis  appellatione7  orare,  ut  a  regis  appellatione 
abstineatis.  abstinerent. 

Spaniard    Ho  style   *which    *kingly    Hniolerable   6to  beseech    ^appellation 
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Write  in  Latin, 

Direct  Discourse.  Indirect  Discourse. 

Bitter1  enemies  deserve  bet-  Cato  used  to  say  that  bit- 
ter of2  some  people3  than  those  ter  enemies  deserved  better  of 
friends  who  seem  obliging4;  some  people  than  those  friends 
the  former5  often  tell  the  truth,  who  seemed  obliging;  that  the 
the  latter6  never.  former  often  told  the  truth, 

the  latter  never. 

Tiberius  wrote  to  the  gov-  Tiberius  wrote  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  provinces  the  ernors  of  the  provinces  that  it 
following7:  "It  is  the  duty8  of  was  the  duty  ofagoodshep- 
a  good  shepherd  to  shear,  not  herd  to  shear,  not  to  skin,  his 
to  skin,  his  sheep."  sheep. 

1acerbxis,  -2L,  -aim    2de    3quidam    4dulcis,  -6    5ille    6hic    7haec    8esse 
with  the  Gen. 


Participles. 

829.  There  are  two  Participles  in  the  Active  Voice: 

the  Present  Participle  denotes  continuance,  as:  scribens,  writing; 
the  Future  Participle  is  used  to  express  what  is  likely  or  about  to 
happen,  as;  scripturiis,  about  to  write. 

830.  There    are   two   Participles    in   the    Passive 

Voice: 

the  Perfect  Participle  denotes  completion,  as:  scriptus,  written; 

the  Gerundive  (so-called  Future  Participle)  denotes  necessity  or  pro- 
priety,  as:  scrlbendus,  to  be  written. 

831.  Deponent  Yerbs  have  four  Participles: 

the  Present  Participle,  as:  hortans,  exhorting; 
the  Perfect  Participle,  as:  hortatus,  having  exhorted; 
the  Fut.  Part.  Act.,  as:  hortaturus,  being  about  to  exhort; 
the  Fut.  Part.  Pass.,  as:  hortandus,  to  be  exhorted. 

832.  The  Participles  are  used  attributively,  or  in 

the  manner  of  ordinary  Adjectives,  as: 

arbor  florens,  a  blossoming  tree    scripta  epistula,  a  written  letter 
puer  dormiens,  a  sleeping  boy      urbs  obsessa,  a  besieged  town. 
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833.  The  Participles  are  used  with  the  utmost 
freedom  appositively,  and  may  have  the  value 

of  a  Relative,  as:  divitiae  semper  duratiirae,  riches  which  will 

last  forever, 
of  while,  when,  after,  as:   Plato  scribens  mortuus  est,  Plato 

died  while  writing; 
of  if,   as:  mendaci  hommi  ne  verum  quidem  dicenti  credimus, 

we  do  not  believe  a  liar,  even  if  he  speaks  the  truth; 
of  since,  because,  as:   cantus  olormus  recte  fabulosus  habetur 

nunquam    auditus,    the   swan's    song  is  justly  regarded    as 

fabulous,  because  it  has  never  been  heard; 
of  though,  although,   as:    ociilus  se  non  videns  alia  cernit, 

the  eye,  though  not  seeing  itself  sees  other  things; 
of  to,  in  order  to  (expressing  a  purpose),  as:  Scipio  in  Afrieam 

trajecit   Carthaginem    deleturus,    Scipio    crossed    over    into 

Africa  to  destroy  Carthage. 

834.  The  Participle  with  a  negative,  as  non,  nihil 

is  often  best  rendered 
by  without  and  a  Participial  Noun,  as:  multi  homines  vitupe- 
rant  libros  non  intellectos,  many  men  find  fault  with  books 
without  understanding  them. 

835.  Verbs  of  Perceiving  take  the  Accusative  with  the  Present  Par- 
ticiple, when  the  object  is  to  be  represented  as  actually  seen,  heard, 
etc.;  also,  facere,  inducere,  to  represent,  introduce  (see  813),  as: 

vidi  pueros  ludentes  /  saw  the  boys  playing, 

Xenophon  facit  Socratem  dispu-    Xenophon  represents  Socrates 
tantem  disputing. 

Translate  into  English. 

Persarum  regi  intra  imperii  fines  iter  facienti  ab  omnibus 
munera1  offerebantur2.  Caesar  adversus  hostem  copias  ductu- 
rus  praemisit3  equites,  qui  vias  explorarent*.  Deus  Josephum6 
in  Aegypto  multa  mala  perpessum  ad  summos  honores  evexit6. 
Quid  hominem  juvant7  octoginta  anni  per8  inertiam  exacti9  ? 
Currendo  calefactus  cave  ne  statim  bibas.  Alexander  moriens 
aniilum  suum  dederat  Perdiccae10.  Avarus  maximas  saepe 
divitias  possidens  iis  non  utitur. 

igift  Ho  offer  Ho  send  ahead  Ho  explore  5  Joseph  Ho  raise  nto  avail  Hn 
Hpent   ^Perdiccas 
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Tarquin,  the  Overbearing,  while  besieging  Ardea1  lost  (his) 
kingdom.  Caesar,  having  got  possession  of  Alexandria,  gave 
the  government8  to  Cleopatra.  He  who  is  about  to  purchase* 
land  must  before4  all  things5  look  upon6  the  water,  the  roads 
and  the  neighbors.  A  lion,  when  satiated7  and  not  provoked8,- 
is  perfectly9  harmless10.  Alexander  called  the  city  which  he 
had  founded  Alexandria.  The  rhinoceros  when  about  to  fight 
with  an  elephant  is  said  to  sharpen  (its)  horn  on  rocks11. 

1  Ardea,  -ae  2regiru.m,  -x  3emo,  -£rS  4prae  5Neut.  Plur.  6intSeor, 
-erl  7satio,  -arS  8lacesso,  -Sre  9plane  10innoxiu.s,  -a,  -Urn  nAbl. 
without  Prep. 

Ablative  Absolute. 
836.  A  Noun  or  Pronoun  with  a  Participle  is  used 
in  the  Ablative  Case  absolutely  to  express  some  accom- 
panying circumstance  or  condition  of  the  action. 

The  Ablative  Absolute  may  be  translated  by  the  English  Nominative 
Absolute  which  is  a  close   equivalent;   but,  as  a  rule,  the  same 
change  of  form  is  required  as  in  translating  Participles  in  general 
(see  833).    Examples  are: 
Numa  Pompilio  regnante.  Numa  Pompilius  reigning.  Wlien  Nu- 
ma Pompilius  was  reigning.  In  the  reign  of  Nuwm  Pompilius. 
Tito  imperante.    In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Titus. 
Caesare  interfecto.    Caesar  being,  having  been  murdered.  When 

Caesar  had  been  murdered.    After  the  murder  of  Caesar. 
Another  Ablative  should  not  be  placed  in  apposition  with  the  Abla- 
tive Absolute.  Thus  we  may  say:  puero  mortuo,  the  boy  having  died; 
but  not:  Gaio  puero  mortuo,  the  boy  Gains  having  died;  this  should 
be  expressed  by:  cum  Gaius  puer  mortuus  esset.    The  Ablative  Ab- 
solute with  the  Future  Participle  is  also  avoided  by  the  classic  authors. 
An  Adjective,  or  another  Noun  may  take  the  placei  of  the  Parti- 
ciple, as: 
Xerxe  rege.    Xerxes  being  king. 

natura  duce.  Nature  being  the  leader.  Under  the  guidance  of  nature. 
noientibus  nobis.     WJiile  we  are  unwilling.    Against  our  will. 

In  spite  of  us. 
patre  invito.  While  father  is,  was  unwilling.  Against  father1  swill 
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837.  The  want  of  a  Perfect  Active  Participle  in 
Latin  is  frequently  supplied  by  the  Ablative  Ab- 
solute with  a  Perfect  Passive  Participle,  thus: 

Caesar,  urbe  capta,  redltt  \  Tlxe  city  ™W  taken,  Caesar  returned 

c  Having  taken  the  city,  Caesar  returned. 

Translate  into  English. 

Vivo  Hannibale  Romani  sese  ab  insidiis1  tutos  non  esse  ar- 
bitrabantur.  Duce  Scipione  Romani  in  Africam  trajecerunt, 
ubi  pugna  ad  Zamam  commissa2  pax  petentibus3  Carthagini- 
ensibus  data  est.  Manlio  Torquato4,  Gaio  AtilTo5  consulibus 
de  Sardis6  triumphatum  est7,  et  omnibus  locis  pace  facta  Ro- 
mani bellum  non  habebant,  quod  inde  ab  urbe  condita  semel 
tantum  factum  erat,  regnante  Numa  Pompilio.  Eclipses  non 
ublque  cernuntur,  aliquando  propter  nubila8,  saepius  globo 
terrae  obstante9. 

Hreachery  Ho  fight  Ho  sue  4Torquatus  bGaius  Atilius  6 Sardinian  ''to 
triumph    ^clouds   Ho  intervene 

Write  in  Latin. 

The  Greeks  on  the  approach1  of  the  Persians,  occupied 
Thermopylae2.  It  thunders  sometimes  also  when  the  sky  is 
serene.  We  cannot  doubt  that  there  is  a  God,  as  nature  her- 
self teaches  (it).  The  Greeks  under  the  leadership  of  The- 
mistocles  conquered  the  Persians  at3  Salamis.  When  the  sea 
is  calm4,  any  one  can  be  pilot5.  We  ought6  to  be  free7  from  all 
fear,  since  God  regulates8  human  affairs.  For  44  years  Mithri- 
dates  carried  on  war  with  the  Romans  with  often  varying* 
fortune. 

1advenIo,  -Ir£  Thermopylae,  -arum  3ad  4tranquill\ife,  -a,  -Hm 
5gubernator,  -oris  6debSo,  -ere"  7expers,  -tis  8moderor,  -arx  9va- 
rio,  -arS 


Gerund. 

838.    As  the  Infinitive  is  used  as  a  Verbal  Noun  in 
the  Nominative  and  Accusative  Cases,  so  the  Gerund, 
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corresponding  to  the  English  participial  noun  in  ing} 

is  used  in  the  remaining  Cases,  viz.: 

Norn,    scribere  est  utile  writing  is  useful 

Gen.     ars  scribendi  the  art  of  writing 

Dat.      scribendo  adfili  I  was  present  at  the  writing 

Ace.      scribere  disco  /  learn  to  ivrite 

ad  scribendum  utilis  useful  for  writing 

Abl.       scribendo  discimus  we  learn  by  writing. 

839.    The  Gerund  governs  the  same  Case  as  the  Verb : 

ars  scribendi  epistiilam  the  art  of  writing  a  letter 

cupidus  te  audiendi  desirous  of  hearing  you 

injurias  ferendo  by  bearing  wrongs 

ad  beate  vivendum  for  living  happily 

parendo  legibus  by  obeying  the  laws. 

Translate  into  English. 

Parsimonia  est  scientia  vitandi1  sumptus*  supervacuos8  sive 
ars  re  familiari  moderate4  utendi.  Si  pluvia  inter5  decidendum 
gelascit6,  grando7  fit.  In  certamme8  ad  Thermopylas  milites 
Persici9  postremo10  flagellorum11  ictibus  ad  pugnandum  sunt 
coacti.  Summa  voluptas  ex  discendo  capitur.  TJt  equus  equi- 
tandi  imperlto  irmtilis12  est,  ita  libri  sunt  inutiles  ignaro 
legendi.     Homo  ad  intelligendum  et  cogitandum  natus  est. 

-to  avoid  ^expense  ^needless  4with  moderation  bwhite  Ho  freeze  ^hail 
^contest    ^Persian   10finally    uscourge   12of  no  use 

Write  in  Latin. 

We  eradicate1  the  noxious  weeds2  by  plowing.  The  oppor- 
tunity3 to  learn  is  not  always  at  hand4.  The  ancients  used  a 
stilus5  for  writing.  Trees  afford  wood6  not  only  for  burning7 
but  also  for  building  and  other  necessary  things.  From8  whom 
did  the  spider  learn  the  art  of  weaving  (its)  nets  ?  No  one 
can  have  a  just  cause  for9  bearing  arms  against  his  country. 
By  hoping  misfortune10  is  made  lighter.11  In  the  most  an- 
cient times  many  peoples  did  not  yet  know12  the  art  of 
writing. 

1exstirp^,-arS  2herba,  -ae  3occasiS,  -cVnis  4adsum,  adesse  5stTl-us, 
~i  6ligniira.,  -1  7comburo,  -£rS  8a  translate:  of  bearing  10mal\im,  -l 
^levls,  -S   12cogno'sco,  -£rS,  to  learn  to  fcnoto,  in  the  Perfect:  to  know 
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Gerundive. 

840.  The  Gerundive,  in  its  Adjective  use,  denotes 
necessity  or  propriety. 

Its  most  frequent  use  is  with*  esse  in  the  Passive  Periphrastic  Con- 
jugation (see  314).  The  neuter  of  the  Gerundive  with  est,  erat, 
etc.,  is  used  impersonally  if  what  is  said  holds  good  of  people  in 
general,  as:  vivendum  est,  we  or  you  must  live. 

But  the  person  by  whom  may  also  be  added  in  the  Dative,  thus: 
inilii  scribendum  est,  I  must  or  should  write 
tibi  scribendum  est,  thou  must  or  shouldst  write 
ei  scribendum  est,  he  must  or  should  write 
nobis  scribendum  est,  we  must  or  should  write 
vobis  scribendum  est,  you  must  or  should  write 
eis  scribendum  est,  they  must  or  should  write. 

841.  The  Gerundive  is  used  as  an  Objective  Predicate 
to  denote  Purpose  after  Yerbs  signifying  to  give,  take, 
send,  leave,  as: 

curare,  to  take  care  accipere,  to  receive 

dare,  to  give  permittere,  to  permit 

relinquere,  to  leave  locare,  to  let,  lease 

mittere,  to  send  conducere,  to  contract  for 

diviti  homini  id  aurum  servan-  he  gave  that  gold  to  a  rich  man 
dum  dedit  to  keep. 

842.  The  Gerundive  of  Verbs  governing  the  Accu- 
sative is  frequently  used  instead  of  the  Gerund  in  the 
following  manner: 

The  Accusative  is  put  in  the  same  Case  as  the  Gerund; 
The  Gerund  is  then  changed  into  the  Gerundive; 
The  Gerundive  is  made  to  agree  with  the  Substantive  in  Gender, 
Number  and  Case;  thus: 

Gerund.  Gerundive. 

Gen.    scribendi  epistulam  scribendae  epistulae 

Dat     scribendo  epistulam  scribendae  epistulae 

Ace.  ■  ad  scribendum  epistulam  ad  scribendam  epistulam 

Abl.     scribendo  epistulam  scribenda  epistula. 
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843.  The  Genitive  of  the  Gerund  or  Gerundive  is 

used  with  Nouns  and  Adjectives,  as: 

ars  vivendi,  the  art  of  living    equitandi  peritus,  skillful  in  riding 
consilium  urbis  delendae,  a    civitatis   regendae    perltus,    skill- 
plan  for  destroying  the  city       ful  in  governing  the  state. 

Very  common  are  causa  and  gratia,  on  account  of  for  the 
sake  of  for  the  purpose  of  with  the  Genitive  of  Gerund  and  Gerund- 
ive to  point  out  design  or  purpose,  as: 
memoria  eexercendae  gratia,  for the  sake  of  exercising  the  memory. 

844.  The  Dative  of  the  Gerund  or  Gerundive  is 

used  with  Adjectives  of  fitness  and  their  opposites: 

utilis,  -e,  useful,  good        apttis,  -a,  -flm,  adapted,  suited 
inutilis,  -e,  useless,  unfit    ldoneus,  -&,  -urn,  fit,  suitable 

to  denote  the  object  for  which;  but  the  more  common 
construction  of  these  Adjectives  is  that  of  the  Accusa- 
tive with  ad,  to;  thus: 

aqua  utilis  bibendo,  water  good  for  drinking, 

charta  inutilis  ad  scribendum,  paper  unfit  to  write  upon. 

845.  The  Accusative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive 
is  most  frequently  used  after  ad,  to,  denoting  pur- 
pose, as: 

ad  colendos  agros,  for  cultivating  the  fields; 

me  vocas  ad  scribendum,  you  summon  me  to  write; 

propensus  ad  discendum,  inclined  to  learn. 

846.  The  Ablative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive 

is  used  as  Ablative  of  means  or  instrument,  and  most 

frequently  after  the  Preposition  in,  in,  as: 

mens  discendo  alitur,  the  mind  is  nourished  by  learning, 
moderatio  in  jocando,  restraint  in  joking. 

Translate  into  English. 

Multi  propter  gloriae  cupiditatem  cupidi  sunt  bellorum  ge» 
rendorum.  Brutus  in  liberanda  patria  est  interfectus.  Nautae 
vela1  contrahendo2  minuunt3  tempestatis4  periculum.    Musicam 
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nattira  ipsa  videtur  velut  muneri  nobis  dedisse  ad  to! Brandos 
facilms  labores.  Monumenta  ponuntur5  adinirationis,  venera- 
tionis6,  caritatis7  testandae  gratia.  In  primis  litterarum  ele- 
mentis8  docendis  saepe  parum  laboratur9.  Boves  oneribus  ge- 
standis10  non  sunt  idonei. 

lsaU  Ho  take  in  Ho  lessen  4storm  Ho  erect  ^respect  7love  ^element  Hoo 
Utile  pains  is  taken,  parum  laboratur    10to  carry 

Write  in  Latin. 

Many  are  more  desirous  of  buying  books  than  of  reading 
(them).  We  ought  to  pray  that  we  may  have  a  sound  mind  in 
a  sound  body.  He  who  is  not  skilled1  in  governing3  a  house 
will  be  far  less  fit3  for  ruling  a  state.  The  only4  art  of  improv- 
ing5 the  memory  is  practice.  The  mind  is  nourished  not  only 
by  reading  books,  but  also  by  thinking  and  writing.  In  a 
magnet6  there  is7  a  wonderful8  power  of  attracting9  iron.  Secret10 
enmities11  are  more  to  be  feared  than  open12  (ones). 

1perlt\is,  -5>,  -iim  2guberno,  -arS  3idone"ULS,  -5»,  -um  4untLs,  -&,, 
-iim  5augSo,  -er6  6magnes,  -etis  7inest  8mlru.s,  -a,  -um  9attraho, 
-<5r&    ^occultiis,  -5>,  -\Im    uXnimIcItl5»,  -ae^  12apertu.s,  -&,  -u.m 


Supine. 

847.  The  Supines  are  verbal  nouns  of  the  Fourth 
Declension,  having  only  the  Accusative  and  Ablative 
Singular,  as:  amatum,  amatu,  to  love. 

The  Former  Supine  (in  Um)  is  used  after  Verbs  of  motion  to  ex- 
press the  purpose  of  the  motion;  it  has  an  Active  meaning,  as: 
venio  te  rogatum  I  come  to  ask  you. 

With  the  Passive  Infinitive  Iri  (lit.  to  be  gone)  the  Supine  in  "fim 
forms  the  Future  Infinitive  Passive,  amatum  M,  to  be  about  to  be  loved 
(315).  ' 

The  Latter  Supine  (in  u)  has  a  Passive  meaning;  it  is  used  only 
with  a  few  Adjectives  denoting  ease  or  difficulty,  pleasure  or  dis- 
pleasure, right  or  wrong;  with  the  Nouns  fas,  right,  nefas,  wrong, 
sometimes  with  opus,  need,  as: 

quid  est  tarn  jueundum  auditu  ?     what  is  so  agreeable  in  hearing  ? 
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Equivalents  of  the  Supine. 

84:8.  The  Former  Supine,  as  an  expression  of  purpose,  is  not  very 
common,  its  place  being  supplied  in  various  ways.  Thus  the  sen- 
tence: 

The  Carthaginians  sent  ambassadors  to  sue  for  peace, 
may  be  rendered: 
Supine.  Carthaginienses  legatos  miserunt  pacem  petltum. 

.  ,   ^  J  G'  le&^os  miserunt  ad  pacem  petendam. 

-  '  1  C.  legatos  miserunt  pacis  petendae  causa, 
causa     ^ 

Fut.  Part.        0.  legatos  miserunt  pacem  petittiros. 

fit  w.  Subj.     C.  legatos  miserunt,  ut  pacem  J>eterent. 

qui  w.  Subj.  0.  legatos  miserunt,  qui  pacem  peterent. 

The  use  of  the  Latter  Supine  is  confined  to  a  few  Yerbs,  as:  dictu, 
to  tell;  facta,  to  do;. audita,  to  hear;  visa,  to  see.  With  facilis,  dif- 
ficilis,  jucundiis,  the  construction  of  ad  with  the  Gerund  is  more 
common,  as:  res  est  facilis  ad  cognoscendum  (cognitu),  the  thing  is 
easy  to  know. 

Translate  into  English. 

Innumeros1  homines  constat  jDlim  profectos  esse  in  Graeciam 
spectatum2  ludos  Olympicos3.  Quae4  tibi  jucunda  sunt  relatu5, 
saepe  alteri  minime6  jucunda  sunt  auditu.  Pompeius  fuit  tanta 
humanitate,  ut  difficile  dictu  sit,  utrum  hostes  magis  virtutem 
ejus  timuerint  an  mansuetudmem7  dilexerint.  Mulieres  specta- 
tum venmnt,  venmnt  spectentur  ut  ipsae.  Cicero  Romam  pro- 
fecturus  erat  ludos  spectatum,  cum  amici  ad  eum  salutandum8 
in  Tusculanum9  venerunt.  Nonne  ipsi  videtis,  quid  in  hoc  ne- 
gotio  dictu  factiique  opus  sit? 

^innumerable  Ho  view,  to  look  3  Olympian  4things  which  Ho  relate  6notai 
all    ^mildness    Ho  pay  one's  respects    $Tusculanfarm 

Write  in  Latin. 

I  know  that  many  have  come  to  me,  not  to  congratulate1 
me,  but  for  the  sake  of  eating  and  drinking.  This  book  is  most 
difficult  to  understand.  The  shorter  a  narrative2  (is),  the 
clearer3  it  is  and  the  easier  to  understand.  What  is  more 
beautiful  to  see  than  a  tree  in  blossom4?    Pears6  are  sweet  to 
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the  taste6.  Merchants  go  to  market7  either  to  buy  or  to  sell 
various  wares.  Nothing  is  more  agreeable8  to  hear  than  the 
counsels  of  faithful  friends.  Few  women  had  come  to  look, 
most  (came)  that  the}r  might  be  looked  at. 

Jgratulor,   -arl     2narrati5,  -onis     3dllucidiis,   -5,,  -\Im.    4florens, 
-tis    5piru.in,  -I    6gu3to,  -arS    7mercatiis,  -"u.s    8suavis,  -<5 

Co-ordinating  Conjunctions. 

849.    The  following  Particles  are  called  Copulative 
Conjunctions: 

et,  -que,  atque  (5c),  and 
neque,  and  not 
etiam,  quoque,  also 
et  is  simply  and,  the  most  common  and  general  copulative,  and 
connects  independent  words  and  clauses  without  any  additional 
meaning;  -que,  affixed  to  the  word  it  annexes,  combines  tilings  that 
belong  closely  to  one  another;  atque  adds  a  more  important  to  a 
less  important  member.    The  following  may  serve  as  an  example  to 
illustrate  the  various  usages: 

dies  et  noctes  means  days  and  nights,  simply; 
dies  noctesque     "      days  and  nights,  as  a  whole; 
dies  atque  noctes "      days  and  (also)  nights. 
furem  fur  cognoscit,    et  lupus    thief  knows     thief,    and    wolf 

lupum  knows  wolf 

dum  vires  annlque  sinunt,  tole-    work  while  your  strength  and 

rate  laborem  years  permit  you, 

intra  moenia  atque  in  sinu  urbis    within  the  walls  and  even   in 
sunt  hostes  the  heart  of  the  city  are  the 

enemies. 
&c  does  not  stand  before  a  vowel  or  h;  atque  either  before 
vowels  or  consonants.  They  generally  mean  as,  than,  after  Adjectives 
and  Adverbs  of  likeness  and  unlikeness,  as:  aeque  ac,  as  much  as, 
equally  as;  secus  ac,  aliter  atque,  otherwise  than. 

etiam,  (lit.  and  farther),  even,  yet,  still,  adds  a  new  circumstance, 
and  generally  precedes  the  words  to  which  it  belongs;  quoque,  so, 
also,  which  refers  only  to  a  single  word  and  follows  that  word,  im- 
plies a  sameness  in  the  whole,  as: 
etiam  mendicus  mendico  invidet  even  the  beggar  envies  the  beggar, 
otia  corpus  alunt,  animus  quo-  rest  strengthens  the  body,    the 
que  pascitur  illis  mind,  too,  is  thus  supported. 
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850.  Several  Subjects  or  Objects,  standing  in  the 
same  relations, 

either  take  et  throughout:  polysyndeton,  i.  e.  joined  in  various  ways; 

or  omit  it  throughout:  asyndeton,  i.  e.  unconnected; 

or  take  que  only  after  the  last  member,  thus: 

summa  fide  et  constantia  et  justitia  )      ..,  „  .,  ,J7 

summa  Me,  constantia,  justitia        I Wlth  thfe  neatest  faith,  con- 

«,  .     4w     .     ,.,«         I  stancy  and  justice 

summa  fide,  constantia,  justitiaque )  a         J 

et  is  used  after  multi  followed  by  another  Adjective,  where  in 
English  and  is  usually  omitted,  as:  multae  et  magnae  arbores,  many 
large  trees. 

851.  In  the  second  member  of  a  sentence  and  not  is  expressed 
by  neque,  as:  dicunt,  neque  dubitant,  they  say  and  do  not  doubt. 
Mark  the  following  Idiomatic  Expressions: 

and  no  one  neque  quisquam  nor  any  one 

and  no  neque  ulliis  nor  any 

and  nothing  neque  quidquam  nor  any  thing 

and  never  neque  uuquam  nor  ever 

Translate  into  English. 

Ratio  docet  quid  faciendum  fugiendumque  sit.  Horae 
cedunt1  et  dies  et  menses  et  anni,  nee  quid  sequatur  sciri  potest, 
nee  praeteritum  tempus  unquam  revertitur.  Hadrianus2  uno 
eodemque  tempore  audlre,  scribere,  dictare,  loqui  poterat. 
Nihil  aeque  sanitatem3  impedit  ac  remediorum  crebra  mutatio*. 
Romani  gravia  bella  contra  Gallos  atque  Hispanos  gesserunt. 
Verres  Siciliam  per  tres  annos  pessime5  vexavit6  ac  perdidit7. 
Multos  morbos  ac  medicos  multa  fercula8  fecerunt. 

Ho  glide  away    ^Hadrian  ^recovery  ^change  ^utterly    6to  rack    "'to  ruin  bdish 
Write  in  Latin. 

God  sees  and  rules  all  things.  We  had  rather1  be  poor  and 
honest  than  rich  and  wicked.  Naked  I  came  into  this  world 
and  naked  I  shall  return.  Yirtue  is  highly  to  be  valued  even 
in  an  enemy.  Our  mind  is  immortal  and  will  not  perish  to- 
gether with  the  body.  Hannibal  was  forced  to  leave  Carthage 
and  never  returned.  Beasts  and  plants  have  been  created 
for  men's  sake.  Avoid  avarice,  loquacity2,  gaming3,  hatred 
and  the  rest4  (of)  vices. 

'mallS    2loquacitas,  -atis    3lusixs,  -lis    *ceterl,  -ae,  -5> 
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852.  The  following  are  Disjunctive  Conjunctions: 

aut,  v$l,  -ve,  sivg  (seu),  or. 

aut,  or,  denotes  absolute  exclusion  or  substitution,  as: 
vinceris  aut  vincis,  you  are  conquered  or  conquering. 
vel  (lit.  you  may  choose)  gives  a  choice,  often  with  etiam,  even, 
potius,  rather,  as: 
hie  populus  indomitus  vel  potius    this  untamable  or  rather  savage 
immanis  people. 

-ve,  which  is  always  affixed  to  another  word,  is  only  a  weaker 
form  of  vel,  as:  plus  minusve,  more  or  less. 

sive  (seu),  if  you  choose,  indicates  merely  an  alternative  of 
words,  as: 
discessus  siv§  potius  turpissima    the  decampment,  or  rather  the 
fuga  most  shameful  flight 

853.  The  following  are  Adversative  Conjunctions: 

autem,  sed,  verum,  vero,  at,  but 
atqui,  but  for  all  that 
tamen,  nevertheless 
ceterum,  for  the  rest 
The  weakest  of  them  ail  in  adversative  power  is  autem  which  is 
only  used  to  connect  sentences,  and  commonly  follows  the  first  word, 
spiritus  promptus,  caro  autem    the  spirit  is  willing,   but  the 
infirma  flesh  is  weak. 

sed  has  two  meanings;  after  affirmative  sentences  it  is  equivalent 
to  but  (yet);  after  negative  sentences  to  but  (on  the  contrary). 
homo  proponit,  sed  Deus  dispo-    man  proposeth,   but   God  dis- 

nit  poseth, 

non  opus  est  verbis,  sed  fustibus    there  is  no  need  of  words,  but 

of  knocks. 
verum,  lit.  it  is  true,  always  takes  the  first  place  in  the  sen- 
tence; vero,  lit.  in  truth,  is  generally  put  in  the  second  place: 
verum  praeterita  omittamus  but  let  us  lay  aside  past  things, 

illud  vero  plane  ferendum  non  but  this,  indeed,  is  not  at  all  to 
est  be  suffered. 

at  is  stronger  than  sed;  and  atqui,   but  for  all  that,  is  even 
stronger  again: 
populus   me    sibilat,     at    mihi    the  mob  may  hiss  me,  but  I 

plaudo  congratulate  myself, 

o  rem  difficllem,  inquis,  et  in-  a  hard  case,  you  say,  and  an 
explicabilem.  Atqui  expli-  inexplicable  one.  And  never- 
canda  est.  theless  it  ought  to  be  explained. 
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tamgn,  yet,  nevertheless,  is  the  usual  correlative  of  a  concessive 

sentence;  generally  it  comes  first  unless  a  particular  word  is  to  be 

made  emphatic: 

natdram  expellas  furca,  tamen    you  may  drive  out  nature  with 

usque  recurret  a  pitchfork,  for  all  that  she 

will  ever  be  returning. 

Translate  into  English. 

In  superiore  corporis  parte  seu  pectore  est  cor  et  pulmo1; 
in  inferiore  seu  abdomme2  est  stomachus3  cum  intestmis4.  Stulti 
sunt,  qui  forma5  opibusve  superbiunt6.  Parthi7  commmus8  in 
acie  proeliari  aut  obsessas  urbes  vi  expugnare9  nesciverunt. 
Probus  vir  nihil  unquam  vi  aut  clam10  perficere11  conabitur. 
Superior  aer  aether  vel  caelum  appellatur.  Omnes  res  intere- 
unt,  non  in  nihilum,  sed  in  suas  partes.  Omnia  peribunt,  vir- 
tus autem  manebit. 

Hungs  ^abdomen  ^stomach  Hntestines  ^figure  Ho  pride  one's  self  War- 
thian    Bhand  to  hand    9vi  expugnare,  to  storm    10secretly    uto  accomplish 

Write  in  Latin. 

All  things  have  been  well  ordained  by  nature  or  rather1  by 
God.  Achilles  used  to  say2:  I  hate  that  man  who  says  one 
thing3  and  thinks  another3,  as  much  as  (I  do)  the  gates  of  Plu- 
to4. No  one  can  serve  all  or  please  all.  Much  can  be  changed 
in  three  or  four  days.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  very 
reasonable5  or  rather  very  certain.  Tears  mostly6  indicate 
sorrow,  but  sometimes  also  joy.  Virtue  cannot  be  obtained 
by  wealth,  but  wealth  (can)  by  virtue.  All  cannot  be  rich,  but 
all  can  be  good. 

Jpotius  2ajebat  3aliud..almd  4Pluto,  -onis  5verl  similis  6plerumque 
7paro,  -are 

854.  The  Causal  Conjunctions  are: 

nam,  enim,  namque,  etenim,  for 
nam  is  always  put  at  the  beginning,   enim  always  follows  the 
first  word  of  the  sentence;  namque  and  etenim  are  commonly 
put  in  the  first  place. 

855.  The  Illative  Conjunctions  are: 

ltaque,  lgitiir,  ergo,  therefore 
Weo,  idcirco,  on  that  account 
prSinde,  accordingly 
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itaque  is  put  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  and  is  used  of 
facts;  lgitur  follows  one  or  more  words  in  its  clause,  and  is  used 
of  opinions;  ergo,  therefore,  denotes  necessary  consequence  and 
is  more  emphatic  than  igltur;  it  is  put  at  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 
tence or  after  an  emphatic  word;  proinde  is  only  employed  in  ex- 
hortations: 
quot  homines,   tot    sententiae;    many  men ,  many  minds ;  there- 

falli  igltur  possumus  fore  we  may  be  mistaken, 

negat  haec  filiam  me  suam  esse;    she   says  that  I  am    not   her 
non  ergo  haec  mater  mea  est         daughter;  therefore  she  is  not 

my  mother, 
proinde  fac  magno  ammo  sis!        accordingly  be  of  good  cheer! 

856.    neque  is  used  for  non  with  the  Conjunctions   enim, 
vero,  tamen,  lgittir,  thus: 
neque  enim,  for  not  neque  vero,  but  not 

neque  tamen,  yet  not  neque  igltur,  therefore  not 

Translate  into  English. 

Communis1  utilitatis  derelictio2  contra  naturam  est;  est 
enim  injusta.  Quod  est  bonum,  omne  laudablle  est:  quod 
autem  laudablle  est,  omne  est  honestum;  bonum  igltur  quod 
est,  honestum  est.  Corpus  quasi  vas  est  anlmi;  hie3  enim  cor- 
pore  continetur4,  ut  aqua  vase.  A  conjuratis5  Caesar  ipse  qui- 
dem  trueidatus,  neque  tamen  ejus  testamentum  abolitum  erat. 
Doctrlna  comparari6  non  potest  nisi  constanti  diligentia;  pro- 
inde discite  diligenter,  ut  docti  fiatis. 

1public    disregard  Hhe  latter  Ho  contain    ^conspirator  Ho  obtain 
Write  in  Latin. 

Because  nature  cannot  be  changed,  therefore  true  friend- 
ships are  eternal.  If  you  want  to  be  liked,  be  grateful1;  for 
all  hate  an  ungrateful  person.  Mind  conscience  more  than 
public  opinion;  for  public  opinion  can  often  be  mistaken,  con- 
science-never.  We  have  all  been  born;  consequently  we  shall 
also  die.  Virtue  is  not  therefore  good  because  it  is  praised; 
but  it  is  praised  because  it  is  good.  The  last  battle  of  the 
w  ar  will  never  be  effaced2  from3  my  mind,  for  I  lost  both4  (my) 
father  and4  (my)  uncle  in  it. 

1gratiosu.s,  -a»,  -tim  2oblittSro,  -ar§  3Translate:  in  my  mind  4St 
..St 
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Corresponsive  Conjunctions. 
857.   Some  Conjunctions  frequently  have  a  Correlative 

in  the  preceding  clause,  to  which  they  correspond. 

Copulative. 
et.:et,  both..and  neque..neque)     ^       nor 

cum . .  turn,  both . .  and  especially    nee . .  nee         1 
modo.  .modo  )  nQW    nQW  neque.  .-que,  on  the  one  hand 

nunc,  .nunc   )  ' '  not.. and  on  the  other 

turn.. turn,  then.. then  et..  neque,  on  the  one  hand.. 

tarn. . quam,  both. . and  and  on  the  other  hand  not 

non  solum . .  sed  etiam     ) 
non  modo . .  sed  etiam      >- not  only. . but  also 
non  tantum . .  sed  etiam  ) 

Disjunctive.  Comparative. 

'"J"6?} either.. or  atVM,    ^       ^\as..so 

vel . .  vel  1  quemadmodum . .  ita  ) 

sive . .  sive,  whether . .  or 

Translate  into  English. 

Plebs  Romana  et  inopia  et  militia1  urgebatur2.  Metus  in- 
griiit3  in  domicilia4  tarn  divitum  quam  pauperum.  Aut  imperii5 
aut  divitiarum  causa  bella  iere  omnia  inter  mortales  orta  sunt6. 
Tarn  diligentia  quam  probitate7  amorem  homlnum  conciliamus. 
Et  monere  et  moneri  verae  est  amicitiae.  Cotidie  mutamus,  nee 
quod  sumus  fuimus,  nee  eras  erimus.  Alcibiades  majora  bona 
non  poterat  consequi  quam  vel  natiira  vel  forttina  tribuerat. 

^military  service  Ho  press  sorely  Ho  break  into  Residence  bpower  Ho 
arise    ^probity    8to  gain 

Write  in  Latin. 

The  tiger  fears  neither  the  lion  nor  the  elephant.  What 
birds  can  both  swim  and  fly  ?  Whether  we  work  or  play,  or 
sleep  or  wake1,  our  life  doeth  pass2.  Many  flowers  delight  us 
both  by  their  beauty  and  by  their  odor.  The  moon  either  in- 
creases3 or  decreases4.  There  is  in  fact5  a  God  who  both  hears 
and  sees  what  we  do.  You  violate6  not  only  human  but  also 
divine  law7  by  perjury8.  Pure  water  has  neither  taste  nor 
smell  nor  color.  Not  only  fortune  helps  the  brave,  as  it  is  in 
an  old  proverb,  but  much  more  reason. 

ivigilo,  -are  2transeo,  -Ire  3cresco,  -er$  *decresco,  -ere"  5pro- 
fecto    6laedo,  -ere*    7jua    8perjuriu.m.,  -I 
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POETICAL  FORMS. 

Prosody. 

858.  Prosody  means  Accent,  and  since  Latin  accent  is  regu- 
lated by  quantity,  Prosody,  in  the  classic  sense,  has  reference  to  the 
length  of  syllables,  measured  by  the  length  of  time  taken  up  in  pro- 
nouncing them.  By  modern  Grammarians,  Prosody  is  used  in  a 
wider  sense  to  include  both  quantity  and  versification. 

Quantity. 

859.  As  a  general  rule,  each  simple  vowel  is  either  long  (-),  or 
short  (u),  and  each  syllable  is  considered  as  either  long  or  short,  ac- 
cording as  it  contains  either  a  long  or  a  short  vowel  —  (Longs  and 
Shorts  by  Nature).  A  long  syllable  is  generally  reckoned  in  length 
equal  to  two  short  ones. 

860.  All  diphthongs,  and  vowels  formed  by  contraction,  are  long: 
aurum,  cogo  (co-ago),  malo  (magis  volo),  nil  (nihil),  junior  (juvenior). 

Likewise  e  and  i  when  corresponding  to  Greek  en 

Aeneas,  Alexandria,  Thalia,  Arion. 

861.  A  vowel  before  another  vowel  is  short,  no  account  being 
taken  of  h,  as:  plus,  deus,  traho.  Even  a  vowel  naturally  long  or 
a  diphthong  becomes  short  before  another  vowel,  as:  deorsum, 
praeopto. 

Exceptions: 

e  in  ei  of  the  Fifth  Declension  is  long  when  a  vowel  precedes,  as: 

diei;  but  fidei. 

i  in  the  Genitive-form  iris  is  long;  it  is,  however,  sometimes  made 
short  in  verse,  but  never  in  alius  (for  alilus). 

In  f  10,  A  is  long,  except  when  followed  by  er,  as:  fio,  flebam; 
but  fieri. 

In  the  Vocative  of  proper  names  in  -ajtis,  -cgtis,  a  and  e  are 
long:  Gai,  Pompei. 
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In  words  from  the  Greek,  vowels  are  often  long  before  a  vowel, 
because  long  in  the  original,  as:  aer,  museum,  eos,  Agesilaus, 
Amphlon. 

862.  A  syllable  with  a  short  vowel  is  considered  as  long  when 
the  short  vowel  is  followed  by  two  or  more  consonants  or  a  double 
consonant  either  in  the  same  or  in  the  following  syllable,  as:  est, 
essem,  restare,  dux.  The  consonants  may  be  divided  between  two 
words,  as  sub  sidere.  A  short  syllable  made  long  by  this  rule  is  said 
to  be  long  by  Position. 

863.  But  if  the  syllable  ends  in  a  short  vowel,  and  the  next 
syllable  in  the  same  word  begins  with  a  mute  (see  6.)  followed  by  r 
orl,  the  syllable  before  the  two  consonants  is  common  (anceps)  — 
that  is,  it  may  be  either  long  or  short  (y)  in  verse,  as  in  ten^brae; 
in  prose  it  is  invariably  short. 

864.  Every  vowel  sound  followed  by  j  is  long;  only  compounds 
of  jugum,  yoke,  retain  the  short  vowel  before  j,  as:  bijiigus, 
two-horse. 

865.  Forms  from  the  same  stem,  whether  Inflections,  Deriva- 
tives, or  Compounds  retain  the  original  quantity  of  the  radical 
syllable,  even  when  the  vowel  is  changed,  as: 

&mor,  Amicus,  inlmlcus,  inimicitia 
s&pio,  sSLpor,  sapiens,  insipiens. 


Exceptions:  pax,  pads 

from 

paciscor 

fides 

rex,  regis 

u 

rego 

fidelis 

sedes 

a 

sedeo 

perfldus 

v5x,  vocis 

ti 

/oco 

perfidia 

dux,  ducis 

a 

diico 

but: 

n5ta        \ 

confido 

ndtio        > 

it 

notus 

diffido 

ndtare     ) 

tidus 

Odium 

a 

odi 

infidus 
tiducia 

from  fido 


Middle  Syllables. 

866.    Perfects  and  Supines  of  two  syllables  have  the  first  syllable 
long  even  when  that  of  the  present  is  short,  as:  venl,  vidi,  vlcl. 
Exceptions:  7  Perfects:  bibi,  dedi,  fidi 

steti,  stiti,  tuli,  scidi. 
10  Supines:  datum,  ratum,  satum 
cltum,  Stuin,  statum 
litum,  quitum,  situm,  rutum. ' 
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867  9  Reduplicated  Perfects  shorten  both  syllables,  but  the  second 
may  be  made  long  by  position,  as:  tango,  tetigi  —  fallo,  fefelli.  The 
only  exception  is  caedo,  cecidi  in  distinction  from  cado,  cecidi. 

868.  Perfects  in  ui  have  their  stem  vowel  short,  as: 

veto-vetm;  placeo-placui;  cdlo-colui. 

Exceptions:  debeo,  =  dehibeo;  floreo  from  flos;  pareo,  and  pono, 
but  posui. 

869.  Supines  in  itum  have  i  long  when  from  Perfects  in  Ivi 
(ii),  as:  cupitum,  petitum,  auditum.  recenseo  has  recensitum  from 
recensiii  in  the  Perfect. 

870.  Verbs  in  10  (lor)  of  the  Third  Conjugation  have  a  short 
stem  vowel:  facio,  ctipio,  jacio,  potior,  &c.  &c. 

871.  The  verb  endings  imus,  itis  have  only  in  the  Present  of 
the  Fourth  Conjugation  a  long  penult;  also  in  simus,  sitis;  posslmus, 
possitis;  vellmus,  velitis;  nolimus,  nolitis;  mallmus,  malltis;  faxi- 
mus,  faxitis. 

872.  In  rimus  and  ritis  of  the  Future  Perfect,  and  Perfect  Sub- 
junctive, i  of  the  penult  is  common7  i.  e.,  it  may  be  long  in  verse. 

amaverimus,  ama\  iritis. 

873.  The  terminations  abus,  obfls,  SbGs  in  plural  cases,  have 
a  long  penult,  lbfis  and  ubiis  a  short  one. 

filiabus,  duobus,  diebus  —  ducibus,  aciibus. 

874.  Derivative  Adjectives  in  alls,  aris,  anus,  IvGs,  osiis 

have  the  penult  long:  naturalis,  vulgaris,  humanus,  nativus,  odi- 
osus; 
'  those  in  Icus  and  Tdus  have  it  sJiort:  bellicus,  cupldus. 
Exceptions:  amicus,  anticus,  apricus,  posticus,  pudicus. 

875.  Verbal  Adjectives  in  ilio  have  the  penult  short,  as  docilis, 
facilis.  But  Derivatives  from  nouns  have  it  long,  as  hostilis,  puerllis. 

Exceptions:  humilis  from  humus;  parilis  from  par. 

876.  Adjectives  in  mils  have  the  penult  long,  as: 

divinus,  genulnus,  peregrinus,  vicinus. 

But  if  such  Adjectives  denote  time  or  material,  the  penult  is 
short,  as:  adamantinus,  crastinus,  diutinus. 

Exceptions:  matutinus,  vespertinus,  repentinus. 
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Filial  Syllables. 
877.    In  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  final  a,  e,  and  y  are 
short,  i,  o,  and  u  are  long: 

1.  a  is  short:  terr&,  tectil,  capita. 
Exceptions: 

Ablative  of  the  First  Declension:  terra. 

Vocative  of  Greek  words  in  as:  Aenea. 

Imperative  of  First  Conjugation:  ama. 

Most  uninfected  words  as  triginta,  antea,  contra;  but:  it&,  quia. 

2.  e  is  short:  rete,  ipsg,  antS. 

Exceptions: 

Ablative  of  Fifth  Declension,  die. 

Imperative  of  Second  Conjugation,  mone. 

Most  Adverbs  from  Adjectives  of  the  Second  Declension,  as:  recte, 
docte.  But  notice:  benS,  male,  saepe,  temere,  supern§,  in- 
ferne.  impune  and  necesse  are  from  old  forms  impunls  and 
necessis. 

Greek  words  in  e  (?) :  Niobe,  Tempe. 

3.  i  is  long:  domini,  vigintl,  amari. 
Exceptions: 

nisi,  quasi. 

Dative  and  Vocative  of  Greek  words,  Daphnidi,  Alexl 

i  is  common  in:  mihi,  tibi,  sibi,  ibi,  ubi. 

Notice  the  Compounds:  of  ubi:  ubinam,  ubivis,  ubique  —  of  ibi: 
alibi,  ibidem  —  of  ut,  uti:  utinam,  utlque. 

4.  o  is  long:  bono,  amato. 
Exceptions: 

Nouns  of  the  Third  Declension  and  verbal  forms,  as:  le§,  veto. 

ggo,  duo,  modo,  dummodo,  tantummodo,  quando,  quanddquidem. 

5.  u  is  always  long:  cornu,  fructu,  auditii. 

878.    All  Final  Syllables  that  end  in  a  single  consonant  other 
than  s  are  short:  ad,  amat,  consQl,  capiit. 
Exceptions: 
Compounds  of  par,  dispar,  impar. — The  Adverbs  illic,  illtlc,  isttlc. 

Many  Greek  nouns,  as:  aer,  aether,  crater;  also  alec,  lien. 
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879.  Final  as,  es,  os  are  long;  final  is,  us,  ys  are  short 

1.  as  is  long:  Messlsls,  silvas,  vocas. 
Exceptions: 

Greek  nouns  in  as,  adis,  as  Areas,  Arc&dis. 
Greek  accusative  plur. :  heroes,  Arcadas. 
anas,  anatis. 

2.  es  is  long:  leges,  dies,  doces. 
Exceptions: 

Norn.  Sing.  Tliird  Declension,  when  the  Genitive  has  8Hs,  itls, 
Idis  with  short  penult,  as  miles,  seges,  obses;  but  abies,  arifss, 
paries. 

Compounds  of  es,  be;  as:  ades 

penes  (Preposition). 

Greek  words  in  es  (eg)  Thraces,  ArcadSs. 

3.  os  is  long:  deos,  nepos. 

Exceptions:  compds,  impos  —  Greek  words  in  os:  DelSs. 

4.  is  is  short:  canis.  legis. 
Exceptions: 

Plural  Cases  of  all  Deciensions:  mensis,  servis,  nobis,  omnis, 
partis  (Accus.  pi). 

The  Nominative  of  such  substantives  as  have  in  the  Genitive  ltls, 
mis,  entis,  as  Salamis,  Samnis,  Simois,  -entis. 

Second  Pers.  Sing.  Pres.  Indie.  Active,  Fourth  Conjugation  audis; 
likewise  veils,  noils,  malls,  possis  and  the  Compounds  of  sis. 

pulvis  and  sanguis. 

5.  us  is  short:  gladiGs,  vulniis,  fructiis,  amamtis. 
Exceptions: 

Gen.  Sing.  Norn,  and  Aco.  Plur.  Fourth  Declension,  fructus. 

Nominative  of  the  Third  Declension  when  the  Genitive  has  a  long 

u:  virtus,  palus,  tellus. 
Greek  wokLs  with  u  long  (ov):  triptis. 

6".  ys  (in  words  of  Greek  origin)  is  short:  chlamys,  Halys. 

Monosyllables. 

880.  All  words  of  one  syllable  that  end  in  a  vowel,  are  long: 
a,  da,  me,  de,  hi,  pro,  tu. 

The  attached  particles  -qug,  -ve,  -n6,  -ce,  -te,  -pte  are  short. 
On  the  Prefix  re  see  below  885. 
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881.  Substantives  and  Adjectives  of  one  syllable  are  long,  when 
they  end  in  a  consonant  even  if  the  stem-syllable  be  short,  as:  os, 
mos,  ver,  sol,  fur,  plus;  pes  (pedis),  bos  (bovis),  par  (pans). 

Exceptions:  vir,  lac,  os  (ossis),  mel 
cor,  vas  (vadis),  feL 
hie,  this  one,  is  sometimes  short. 

882.  All  other  words  of  one  syllable  that  end  in  a  consonant, 
are  short:  per,  ter,  cis,  in,  fac. 

Exceptions:  gn,  non,  quln  —  eras,  cur,  sin 
the  Adverbs,  hie,  hue,  hac,  sic. 
die  and  due  have  the  quantity  of  their  verbs;  es,  be,  is  short. 

Quantity  in  Compounds, 

883.  Compounds  generally  retain  the  quantity  of  their  compo- 
nent parts,  as:  duco,  deduco,  condiico;  eo,  abeo,  obeo,  InSo;  dico 
contradico. 

884.  pro  is  short  in  Greek  words,  as  propheta;  but  long  in 
Latin  (880)  though  there  are  many  exceptions,  especially  before  f; 
as: 

procella  profestus  profundo 

profanus  profiteor  pronepos 

profarl  prSficiscor  propago 

profecto  profiigio  protervus. 

885.  Of  the  inseparable  Prefixes,  di,  se,  and  ve  are  longy  r§ 
is  short:  didiico,  seduco,  reduco. 

Exceptions:  dirimo,  disertiis 

religlo,  refert,  reliquiae. 

886.  In  a  few  words,  the  quantity  of  the  second  part  is 
changed.    Such  are:  pejero,  fromjuro;  eognitus  from  notiis. 

A  remarkable  change  of  quantity  appears  in  the  Compounds  of 
-dicus,  from  dico:  fatidicus,  veridicus,  maledicus,  and  in:  inniiba, 
pronuba,  from  nubo. 

FIGUEES  op  PKOSODY. 

887.  Elision  is  the  omission  or  rather  partial  suppression 
of  a  final  vowel  or  a  final  m  when  the  following  word  begins  with  a 
vowel  or  h,  as: 

deserto  in  litore  to  be  read  desert'  in  litore 

certae  occumbere  morti  "         cert/  o^cumbere  morti 

supremum  audire  laborem         "        suprem'  audire  laborem. 
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888*  The  practice  of  elision  is  followed  in  poetry  to  avoid  the 
hiatus  (gaping),  or  the  meeting  of  two  vowels  in  separate  syllables. 
But  before  and  after  Interjections  the  hiatus  is  allowed,  as: 

0  et  |  da  Latl|a,  o  |  et  d§  |  gente  Sajblna. 

889.  Elided  syllables  should  be  sounded  but  lightly.  After  a 
vowel  or  m  final,  the  word  est  drops  its  e  and  is  joined  with  the 
preceding  syllable;  as: 

multa  est,  read  multa'st;  multum  est,  read  multum'st. 

890.  Synaeresis,  or  the  contraction  of  two  vowels  which  are 
commonly  pronounced  separately,  is  regular  in  the  following  words: 
deinde,  proinde,  deest,  deesse,  antehac  (=  anthac)  and  in  all  forms 
of  the  verb  anteire  (==  antlre). 

891.  In  like  manner  i  and  u  before  vowels  are  sometimes  used 
as  consonants  with  the  sounds  of  y  and  w,  as:  fluviorum  say  fluvyo- 
rum;  ablete  =  abyete;  genua  =  genwa. 

892.  One  syllable  is  sometimes  resolved  into  two  by  D  i  a  e  r  e  s  i  s, 
as:  si  lu  ae  =  sil  vae;  in  su  ©  tus  ==  in  sue  tus. 

893.  Syncope,  a  cutting  short  is  the  taking  away  of  one  or 
more  letters  from  the  middle  of  a  word,  as:  saeclum  for  saecdlum; 
prendere  for  prehendere. 

894.  Apocope,  a  cutting  off,  is  the  cutting  off  a  letter  or 
letters  from  the  end  of  a  word,  as:  viden,  for  videsne;  ain  for  aisne. 

895.  SystSle  is  the  shortening  of  along  syllable,  as:  dede- 
runt  for  dederunt;  Diastole  the  lengthening  of  a  short  syllable, 
as  Priamldes  for  Priamldes. 

896.  Epenthesis  is  the  insertion  of  a  letter  or  a  syllable 
in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  in  the  old  forms  siet,  possiet  for  sit, 
posslt. 

897.  T  m  e  s  i  s  is  the  separation  of  compound  words  into  their 
parts,  as: 

quam  rem  cunque/or,  quamcunque  rem 
per  mihi  gratum      "    mihi  pergratum 
super  unus  eram     "    unus  supereram. 
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Essentials  of  Versification. 
898.    A  verse,  or  line  of  poetry  consists  of  a  series  of  measures 
which  are  called  Feet. 

The  feet  most  frequently  employed  in  Latin  verse  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Of  two  syllables. 
kj  u  Pyrrhichius,  Pyrrhic 

-_  Spondeus,  Spondee 

\j  _  Iambus,  Iambus 

{Troehaeus,  Trochee  ) 
Ch< 


patgr 
virttls 
amans 

mater 


_  \j  \j 


VJ    _ 


KJ 

\J 


horeus,  Choree  S 

Of  three  syllables. 
Tribrachys,  Tribrach 
Molossus,  Molossus 
Dactylus,  Dactyl 
Anapaestus,  Anapaest 
Amphibrachys,  Amphibrach 
Amphimacrus,  Amphimacer ) 
Creticus,  Gretic  ) 

Bacchius,  Bacchius 
Antibacchlus,  Antibacchius 

Of  Feet  of  four  syllables  the  following  are  recognized: 

Proceleusmaticus,  Proceleusmatic  cglSriter 


aderit 

mortalSs 

tempora 

sapiens 

adesse 

fiBcerant 

amor! 
peccata 


\j  kj  v  \j 

Dispondeus,  Double  Spondee  Interrumpunt 

_  v  _  u  Ditr.ochaeus,  Double  Trochee  Infidelis 

u_u-  Diiambus,  Double  Iambus  rSnuntians 

v  v Ionlcusaminore,  Lesser  Ionic  metuSntes 

\j  v  Ionicus  a  majore,  Greater  Ionic  sgntentia 

«wu_  Ohoriambus,  Ghoriambus  curriculo 

\j v  Antispastus,  Antispast  vereeundus. 

899.  The  Unit  of  measure  is  the  short  syllable  (-);,  this  is 
called  a  mora  (time).  A  long  syllable  (■*)  is  regularly  equal  to  two 
morae.  Accordingly  in  some  verses,  two  short  syllables  may  be  used 
instead  of  a  long,  or  a  long  instead  of  two  short. 

900.  Rhythm  is  the  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the 
voice  at  certain  intervals  of  time.  That  part  of  the  foot  which  is 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  greater  stress  of  voice  is  called 
Arsis,  the  other  part  Thesis.  The  stress  of  voice  laid  upon  the 
arsis  is  called  ictus  (beat)}  it  is  marked  thus  L 
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901.  The  natural  arsis  is  invariably  on  the  long  syllable  or 
syllables  of  a  foot;  hence  the  Trochee  and  Dactyl  have  the  ictus  on 
the  first  syllable,  the  Iambus  and  Anapaest  on  the  last,  and  the  Cretic 
on  the  first  and  last.  Only  those  feet  which  consist  of  both  long  and 
short  syllables  can  have  Arsis  and  Thesis,  or  Rhythm,  and  are,  there- 
fore, called  Rhythmical  Feet.  Those  consisting  entirely  of  long  or 
entirely  of  short  syllables  are  only  used  as  substitutes  for  rhythmical 
feet,  and  take  the  ictus  of  the  foot  for  which  they  stand;  hence,  a 
Spondee  when  used  for  the  Dactyl  takes  the  ictus  of  the  Dactyl,  viz: 
on  the  first  syllable;  but  when  used  for  the  Anapaest,  it  takes  the 
Anapaestic  rhythm,  viz:  the  ictus  on  the  last  syllable. 

902.  Rhythmical  Feet  are  simple  when  they  have  only  one 
arsis,  and  compound  when  they  have  more  than  one.  If  the  arsis 
follows,  the  rhythm  is  called  ascending,  if  it  precedes,  descending. 

903.  A  Verse  is  simple  when  it  has  one  dominant  measure 
which  determines  the  rhythm  of  the  whole  verse;  and  compound, 
when  different  rhythms  are  combined  in  the  same  verse.  The  latter 
are  only  found  in  lyric  poetry. 

904.  A  verse  takes  its  name  from  the  predominant  measure  as 
Iambic,  Trochaic,  Dactylic,  Anapaestic,  and  from  the  number  of 
feet  that  compose  it,  as,  Hexameter,  Pentameter,  Tetra- 
meter, Trimeter,  Dimeter,  Monometer. 

905.  In  Dactyls  and  all  compound  rhythmical  feet  (see  above 
902)  a  measure  is  a  single  foot;  accordingly,  a  verse  having  five 
dactyls  is  called  a  pentameter;  one  having  six  dactyls,  hex  a- 
meter. 

906.  Trochaic,  Iambic,  and  Anapaestic  verses  are  measured 
notby  single  feet,  but  bypairs(di  podia,  dipody).  In  these  rhythms 
a  monomSter  contains  two  feet,  a  dimeter  four,  a  trimeter 
six,  a  tetrameter  eight. 

907.  A  verse  is  termed  Acatalectic  {not  halting  short)  when 
its  last  foot  is  complete;  a  verse  lacking  a  syllable  at  the  end  is 
called  Catalectic;  it  is  catalectic  in  syllabam,  or  in  bisylla- 
bum,  according  to  the  number  of  syllables  in  the  last  foot. 

908.  The  last  syllable  of  a  verse  may  be  long  or  short  indif- 
ferently, and  is,  therefore,  called  syllaba  anceps,  because  the  time 
wanting  is  made  up  by  pause. 
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909.  Most  simple  verses  have  certain  breaks  or  pauses  to  rest 
the  voice,  and  to  prevent  monotony.  The  break  occasioned  by  the 
ending  of  a  word  in  the  middle  of  a  foot,  is  called  Caesura  marked 
thus  ].    The  verse 

L  kj      \j\L     \Zj\L     \33 1 L       kj  \j\L\j      \j\L  _ 
Donee  f  eris  f  felix  \  multos  f  numerabis  f  amicos 
has  five  Caesurae.    Again,  the  coincidence  of  the  end  of  a  word 
with  the  end  of  a  foot  is  called  Diaeresis  marked  thus  |j. 

L      KJ    KJ      \    L     KJKJ  \   L       ||     IUU     |       1     KJ      w[y 

Tempora  ||  si  fuerint  ||  nubila  ||  solus  eris. 
Every  verse  must  have,  about  its  middle,  one  principal  caesura 
or  diaeresis. 

910.  Caesura  is  prevailing  in  Iambic  and  Dactylic  verses, 
while  the  Anapaestic  Dimeter,  Trochaic  Tetrameter,  Dactylic  Pen- 
tameter and  the  Choriambic  verse  have  a  fixed  diaerSsis  in  the 
middle  of  the  verse. 

911.  A  caesura  occurring  after  the  arsis  of  a  foot  is  called 
masculine;  a  caesura  occurring  after  the  thesis  is  called  femi- 
nine: 

L\j  kj\L      ud\L     <~jd\  L       \jd\Lkj      \j\L\j 
Una  salus  f  victis  f  nullam  f  sperare  f  salutem. 
maso.      masc.        masc.  fern. 

A  caesura  may  be  found  in  any  foot  of  the  verse  except  the  first. 

912.  In  Iambic  and  Dactylic  metres,  the  Caesurae  are  named 
according  to  the  number  of  half-foet  before  them,  thus: 

1.  trithemimeres       (f)  at  the  end  of  the  3d  half  foot 

2.  pentheniimgres     (f)  "  5th     " 

3.  he ph them i  meres  (f)  "  7th     " 

4.  ennehemimeres     (f)  "  9th    " 
They  are  all  represented  in  the  following  hexameter: 

J.KJ    Kj\  L        KJ  kj\  I.  kjj\L        \3D\L        kj  kj\  L   _ 

Ille  latus  f  niveum  f  molli  \  fultus  f  hyacyntho. 

1  2  3  4 

913.  To  read  verse  rhythmically  is  an  accomplishment  which 
must  be  taught  orally.  Observing  the  rules  of  quantity  and  versifi- 
cation, take  care  not  to  dwell  on  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  to  the 
neglect  of  accent  and  connection  of  the  words.  The  ordinary  mode 
of  scanning,  as: 

L    KJ    KJ  |   L  KJO  I   L     KJD      |1     U    U       |Zuu|Z      — 

Donece  risfe  lixmul  tosnume  rabisa  micoa 
is  worse  than  useless. 
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DACTYLIC  HEXAMETER. 

914.  The  Dactylic  Hexameter  (Heroic  Verse)  or  simply  He- 
xameter consists  regularly  of  six  dactyls  and  is  catalectic  in  bisylla- 
bum.  Spondees  may  be  substituted  for  the  dactyl  in  the  first  four 
feet.  Rarely  a  spondee  is  found  in  the  fifth  place,  and  when  it  is,  the 
verse  is  called  Spondaic.    Accordingly  its  formula  is: 

Iuj\1ud\1ud\1ud\JL\j\j\1o 

915.  Of  the  great  number  of  possible  caestirae  in  the  Hexa- 
meter the  following  are  the  most  usual: 

The  principal  caesura  is  the  Penthemimeral,  or  masculine  caesura 
Of  the  third  foot,  as: 

Anna  virumque  cano,  f  Trojae  qui  primus  ab  oris. 
The  next  is  the  feminine  caesura  of  the  third  foot,  also  called 

fura  rpirov  rpoxaloVj  as: 

L    ud\L     uu|1u        u|Z     \j  \j  I  L       u     u  I  L   \j 
0  passi  graviora,  fdabit  deus  his  quoque  finem. 

Then  comes  the  Hephthemimeral  in  the  arsis  of  the  fourth  foot, 
usually  accompanied  by  the  trithemimeres  after  the  second  arsis,  as: 

L     \j  \j\  L     uo\  L  u    u|  I.      cu|  L  \j\j  I  L   u 
Stat  sonipes  f  ac  frena  ferox  f  spumantia  mandit. 

916.  The  last  word  of  a  Hexameter  should  be  either  a  dis- 
syllable, or  a  trisyllable;  monosyllables  at  the  end  denote  em- 
phasis, as: 

L  \j  kj\1      gd|  L      \jd\L  cd  j  L\j  u|  L     — 
Parturiunt  montes  f  nascetur  ridiculus  mus. 

917.  In  the  first  part  of  the  verse  variety  in  the  use  of  dactyls 
and  spondees  has  an  agreeable  effect.  A  light  and  rapid  movement 
is  produced  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  dactyls,  a  slow  and  heavy 
one  by  that  of  spondees.  The  following  examples  have  been  chosen 
with  especial  reference  to  this  point: 

Quadrupedante  f  putrem  f  sonitu  f  quatit  ungula  campum. 
(Cyclopes)  IUi  inter  f  sese  f  magna  f  vi  brachia  tollunt. 
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ELEGIAC  PENTAMETER. 

918.  The  Elegiac  Pentameter  consists  of  two  parts  separated 
by  Diaeresis.  Each  part  consists  of  two  dactyls  and  the  arsis  of  a 
third;  the  first  part  admits  spondees,  the  second  does  not: 

1    ukj\L    ^vj|_  I)  1  u  u  1 1  w    u|y 
Tempora  si  fuerint  nubila  solus  eris. 

It  derives  its  name  from  the  number  of  dactyls.    (2^  +  21  =  5.) 

919.  The  Elegiac  Pentameter  is  seldom,  if  ever,  used  except 
in  the  Elegiac  Distich,  which  consists  of  the  Hexameter  followed  by 
the  Pentameter: 

L  kj    kj\L  uj\L     ud\  L     vj  u|—  vj    u|  _  y 
Donee  eris  felix,  multos  numerabis  amicos; 

L      yj    \j\L     vkj\L    ||    L  KJKJ  )   1  KJ       Kj\±> 

Tempora  si  fuerint  nubila,  solus  eris. 

920.  No  monosyllables  can  stand  at  the  end  of  either  part  of 
the  Pentameter,  except  when  preceded  by  another  one,  as: 

Z    u    u|l        CO   [  i_    \\JL    \j  kj\JLkj    u|_ 

Magna  tamen  spes  est  in  bonitate  Dei. 

921.  Neither  syllaba  anceps  nor  hiatus  is  allowed  at 
the  diaeresis.  Almost  every  Pentameter  ends  in  a  dissyllable, 
and  elision  is  avoided. 

IAMBIC  TEIMETEE. 

922.  The  most  common  form  of  Iambic  verse  is  the  Senarian, 
or  Iambic  Trimeter;  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  lyric  poetry, 
and  is  also  the  ordinary  verse  of  dramatic  dialogue.  Since  the  final 
syllable  must  be  anceps,  the  formula  of  the  verse  is  as  follows: 

ulu_   I    ulu_|    U  L  KJ  ^! 

923.  In  the  Iambic  Trimeter  a  Spondee  or  its  equivalent 
(Anapaest  or  Dactyl  with  Iambic  ictus  -  6  kj)  may  be  regularly  sub- 
stituted in  the  odd  places  (1st,  3d,  5th  foot),  also  a  Tribrach  (u  u  kj) 
anywhere  except  in  the  last  place. 

924.  The  principal  caesura  of  the  Iambic  Trimeter  is  either  the 
penthemimeral  which  falls  on  the  middle  of  the  3d  foot,  or  the 
hephihemimeral  which  falls  on  the  middle  of  the  fourth  foot. 

COMPOUND  YEKSES. 

925.  A  verse  is  compound  if  different  measures  are  combined 
in  the  same  to  produce  a  more  artificial  movement  especially 
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characteristic  of  lyric  poetry.  If  a  dactylic  rhythm  passes  into 
trochees,  the  movements  are  intermediate  between  those  of  prose 
and  poetry.  Hence  the  name  Logaoedic  verse  (from  Myog,  prose,, 
and  o,ol6t],  song).  Sometimes  an  introductory  foot  of  two  syllables 
which  is  called  Basis  and  commonly  marked  thus  X,  is  put  before 
the  dactylic  or  logaoedic  series.  The  Verses  constructed  upon  the 
Logaoedic  form  (especially  those  used  by  Horace)  are  the  following: 

L  Adonic  (a  dactyl;  a  trochee): 

L  \j\j\L  o 
Terruit  urbem. 

2.  Aristophanic  (a  dactyl;  two  trochees): 

L  uu|  L    kj  I  L  o 
Lydia  die  per  omnes. 

3.  Pherecratean  (basis;  a  dactyl;  a  trochee): 

!X.    \Ikj  kj\L  o 

Yix  durare  carinae. 

4.  Glyconic  (basis;  a  dactyl;  trochaic  dipody  catalectic): 

ix_  |   L  u  w|  L  u|y 
Eomae  principis  urbium. 

5.  Lesser  Sapphic  (double  basis;  a  dactyl;  two  trochees): 

Integer  vitae  scelerisque  piirus. 

6.  Greater  Sapphic  (double  basis;  a  dactyl;  a  trochee  catalectic; 

a  dactyl;  two  trochees): 

L^j  Z.x_  |  L  u  u  1 1 1|  I     u  u|I   u|Z   a 
Te  Deos  oro,  Sybarin  cur  properas  amando. 

7.  Lesser  Asclepiadean  (basis;  a  dactyl;  a  trochee  catalectic;  a 

dactyl;  a  trochaic  dipody  catalectic): 

Z.X_|1    uu|Z||Zwu|Zu  |y 
Maecenas  atavis  edite  regibus. 

8.  Greater  Asclepiadean  (basis;  a  dactyl;  a  trochee  catalectic]  a 
'     dactyl;  a  trochee  catalectic;  a  dactyl;  trochaic  dipody  ca- 

talectic)  : 

!x_  |.I  v  vlifliu    u|I||Z  uv/|iujy 

Niillam  Vare  sacra  vite  prius  severis  arborem. 
In  the  Greater  Sapphic  and  froZ/i  tfie  Asclepiadeansy  the  dactyl 
with  the  catalectic  trochee  appears  a  simple  Chori ambus  :_  u  u_; 
hence  these  metres  have  obtained  the  general  name  of  Choriambic. 
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9.  Lesser  Alcaic  (two  dactyls;  two  trochees): 
L  \j  u|  L     \j\j\L  u  |   L  o 
Virginibus  puerisque  canto. 

10.  Greater  Alcaic  (anacrusis;  double  basis;  a  dactyl;  trochaic 

dipody  catalectic) : 

o  :      l?i,  1X_   ||  L  uu|Z  u\\d 
Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum. 
One  op  more  syllables  placed  before  the  proper  beginning  of 
the  measure  are  called  an  anacrusis;  it  is  separated  by  a  colon: 

11.  Archilochian  (dactylic  tetrameter;  three  trochees): 

Solvitur  acris  hiems  f  grata  vice  veris  6t  Favoni. 

METRES  or  HORACE. 

926.  Verses  are  combined  in  two  different  ways.  Either  the 
same  verse  is  repeated  throughout;  such  are  the  Heroic  Hexameter 
and  the  Iambic  Trimeter.  Or  the  same  verse  or  different  verses 
recurring  in  a  certain  order  are  combined  in  a  Stanza  or  Strophe. 
A  strophe  of  two  lines  is  called  a  Distich;  of  three,  a  Tristich;  of 
four  a  Tetrastich. 

927.  Horace  uses  the  Hexameter  in  his  Epistles  and  Satires. 
The  Odes  include  nineteen  varieties  of  strophe,  viz. : 

1.   Alcaic  Strophe,  consisting  of: 


Two  Greater  Alcaics  \  u  "  ~ 


!u  w|l  yj\\d  ) 


tu:IxvZ.X-||luwUvlyJ  925'10 
One  Trochaic  Dimeter  with  anacrusis  o:lu!o  \  1\j  lo 
One  Lesser  Alcaic  1  u  u  |  L  u  u  |  L  u  |  lo         925.9 

Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civiwm  ardor  prava  jub£ntium 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  solida  neque  Auster. 
2.   Sapphic  Strophe  (minor),  consisting  of: 

Z?L  Z.x_  1 1  f  u  v  1 1  o  I  L  a 
Three  lesser  Sapphics       <  iOj  L^-  \  1]  v  v  \  lv  \  lu  925.  s 


fX    fX 


u 


l]yjyj\lxj    [±a 


One  Adonic  L  u  u  |  L  o  925. 1 

Jam  satis  terris  nivis  dtque  dirae 
Grandinis  misit  pater  6t  rubente 
D6xtera  sacras  jaculatus  arces 
T6rruit  urbem* 
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3.  Sapphic  Strophe  (major),  consisting  of: 

One  Aristophanio  L  u  w  |  L  u  |  L  a  92s.  2 

One  Greater  Sapphic l?i,  !X_  |  Z.  v  u  \  1  \\  I  u  u  1 1 0  1 1 Q  035.6 

Two  pairs  are  combined  into  a  tetrastich. 
Lydia  die  per  omnes 
T6  deos  oro,  Sybarin  cur  properas  amando. 
4  Asclepiadean  Strophe  I.  (minor),  consisting  of: 

Lesser  Asclepiadeans  \  -*-  I  L  u  u  I  L  II  -  u  w  I  -  ^  I  y  )  ooff  „ 
t  L —  \  L\j\j\  L\L\j\j\  L\j\\l  ) 
repeated  in  tetrastiehs: 

Maecenas,  atavis  6dite  rSgibus 
O  et  praesidiwra  et  dulce  deciis  meum. 
5.  Asclepiadean  Strophe  II.,  consisting  of: 

One  Glyconic  L  _  |  L  u  v  \  1  u  |  y  923. 4 

One  Lesser  Asclepiadean  i.x_  1 1  y  u  1 1 1|  1  u  u  J I  v  |  y        9g&  7 
alternating,  and  so  forming  tetrastichs. 
Navis,  quae  tibi  creditum 
D6bes  Vergilium,  finibus  Atticis 
Reddas  incolumem,  precor, 
Et  serves  animae  dimidiiim  meae. 
6*  Asclepiadean  Strophe  III.,  consisting  of: 

r  Zx_|Zuu|Z||Zuu|luIy, 
Three  Lesser  Asclepiadeans  -<  L x_  |  L  u  u  | . 


l\\±vv\lu\u\ 

±\\±\J  u|Z  u|y  >    925.'i 

I||luulZu|y) 


One  Glyconic  lx_  [  fu  u  1 1  u  [  y  925.± 

Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modiis 
Tarn  cari  capitis?  —  Praecipe  lugubr6s 
Cantus,  Melpomene,  cui  liquidain  pater 
Vocem  cum  cythara  dedit. 
?•  Asclepiadean  Strophe  IV.,  consisting  of: 

Two  Lesser  Asclepiadeans  \  ~y~  l~uul-ll-uuI-uly  1  92S1 

I  lX-.JIuu|Z||JLuu|lu|y  J 
One Phereoratean  !?L  |iuv|lu  925. 3 

One  Glyconic  Z.x_  j  1  u  u  [  L  v  \  y  925.  ± 

0  fons  Bandusiae  splendidior  vitro 
Diilci  digne  mero,  non  sine  floribiis 

Cras  donaberis  haedo 

Cui  frons  turgida  cornibtis. 
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8.  Asclepiadean  Strophe  V.,  consisting  of  the 

I  Z.x.|luu|Z||luum|luvlluJy 

Greater  Asclepiadean  \  Z.x_  ( L  u  u  J L  ||  L  u  u  \L\L  u  w  j  i. vj  | 

repeated  in  fours      1  Z.x_  1 1  ^  yjlfll  u  u|l||l  u  u|l  u|y 

V  I?L|Iww|llJIwu|l||i  ww|luly 


925.8 


Tu  ne  quaesieris,  scire  nefas  quern  mihi,  quern  tibi 
Finem  di  dederint,  Leiiconoe,  nee  Babylonios 
Tentaris  numeros.    At  melius,  quidquid  erit  patil 
Seu  plures  hiemes,  seu  tribuit  Juppiter  ultimam. 

9.  Alcmanian  Strophe,  consisting  of: 

Dactylic  Hexameter  1ud\1uj\1]kjd\1ud\1\jkj\1o 
Dactylic  Tetrameter      ±\jo\±uj\1v\j\±u 

Quo  nos  cunque  feret  melior  fortuna  par6nte, 
Ibimus  6  socii  comitesque. 

10.  Archilochian  Strophe  I.,  consisting  of: 

Dactylic  Hexameter  L  op  |  L  ud  \  L  f  cu ]  1  ca  1 1  u  \j  \  JL  a 
Dactylic  Trimeter  Zuu|Zuu|y 

Diffugere  nives,  redeunt  jam  gramina  campis 
Arboribusque  comae. 

11.  Archilochian  Strophe  II.,  consisting  of: 

Dactylic  Hexameter  Ico|Zaj|Zfoo|Zco|Iuu|la 
Iambic  Dimeter  oIu_|oluy 

Dactylic  Trimeter       Zuu|Zuu|y 

Horrida  tempestas  caelum  contraxit  et  imbres 
Nivesque  deducunt  Jovem: 
Nunc  mare,  mine  siiuae. 

The  second  and  third  lines  of  this  strophe  are  often  written  as 
one  verse. 

12.  Archilochian  Strophe  III.,  consisting  of: 
Iambic  Trimeter     oZu_|  u||Zu„|.uiuy 
Dactylic  Trimeter      Zuu|Zuu|y 

Iambic  Dimeter         u!u_|uluy 

Pecti,  nihil  me  sicut  antea  juvat 
Scribere  versiculos 
Amore  perculsum  gravi. 

The  second  and  third  lines  of  this  strophe  are  often  written  as 
one  verse. 
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13.  Archilochian  Strophe  IV.,  consisting  of: 

Arohilochian       i.ou|laD|lfco|Zuu||Iu|Iu|Io  923.  n 
Iambic  Trimeter     ^  L  u  _  |  o  f  L\j  _   [   ulo 

Solvitur  acris  hiems  grata  vice  veris  6t  Favoni 
Trahuntque  siccas  machinae  carinas. 

Two  pairs  are  combined  to  form  a  tetrastich. 

14.  Iambic  Trimeter  alone  (see  922). 

15.  Iambic  Strophe,  consisting  of: 

Iambic  Trimeter  olu_|  ofZu.|olua 
Iambio  Dimeter  oIu_|u!uy 

Beatus  ille  qui  procul  negotiis 

Ut  prisca  gens  mortalium. 

16.  Pythiambic  Strophe  I.,  consisting  of: 

Dactylic  Hexameter  L  \jd  \  L  ud  \  L  \  ud  j  1  ro  |  1  \j  u  |  JLo 
Iambic  Dimeter  yZu>|  aluy 

N6x  erat,  et  caelo  fulgebat  liina  ser£no 
Inter  minora  sidera. 

17.  Pythiambic  Strophe  II.,  consisting  of: 

Dactylic  Hexameter  1uj\  1uo\L]ud\1uj\1\jv\1o 
Iambic  Trimeter  ulu_|uflu.|ulu^ 

Altera  jam  teritur  bellis  civilibus  aetas, 
Suis  et  ipsa  Eoma  viribus  ruit. 

18.  Trochaic  Strophe,  consisting  of: 

Trochaic  Dimeter  lu-u|Zuy 

Iambic  Trimeter   oZu_[ofjLu.|vio 

N6n  ebur  neque  aiireum 
Mea  renidet  in  domo  lacunar. 

19.  Lesser  Ionics  (see  898). 

TwoDipodies   j  wu7~!uu7-? 

TwoTripodies  iuu7-!UVJ7-!ww7-S 

f  uul_|  JWi»|  wui,|| 

Miserarum  est  neque  am6ri 
Dare  ludum  neque  dulci 
Mala  vino  lavere  aut  exanimari 
Metuentes  patruae  verbera  linguae* 
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928.         INDEX  to  the  METEES  of  HORACE. 

The  references  are  to  the  numbers  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
Lib.  I. 


1.  Maecenas  atavis:  4. 

20.  Yile  potabis:  2* 

2.  Jam  satis  terris:  2. 

21.  Dianam  tenerae:  7. 

3.  Sic  te  diva:  5. 

22.  Integer  vitae:  2. 

4.  Solvitur  acris  hiems:  13 

23.  Yitas  hinnuleo:  7. 

5.  Quis  multa:  7. 

24.  Quis  desiderio:  6. 

6.  Scriberis  Yario:  6. 

25.  Parcius  junctas:  2. 

7.  Laudabunt  alii:  9. 

26.  Musis  amicus:  1. 

8.  Lydia  die:  3. 

27.  Natis  in  usum:  1. 

9.  Yides  ut  alta:  1. 

28.  Te  maris:  9. 

10.  Mercuri  facunde  nepos:  2. 

29.  Icci  beatis:  1. 

11.  Tu  ne  quaesieris:  8. 

30.  0  Yenus:  2. 

12.  Quern  virum:  2. 

31.  Quid  dedicatum:  1. 

13.  Cum  tu  Lydia:  5. 

32.  Poscimur:  2. 

14.  0  navis:  7. 

33.  Albi  ne  doleas:  6. 

15.  Pastor  cum  traheret:  6. 

34.  Parcus  deorum:  1. 

16.  0  matre  pulchra:  1. 

35.  0  diva:  1. 

17.  Yelox  amoenum:  1. 

36.  Et  ture:  5. 

18.  Nullam  Yare:  8. 

37.  Nunc  est  bibendum:  1. 

19.  Mater  saeva:  5. 

38.  Persicos  odi:  2. 

Lib.  II. 

1.  Motum  ex  Metello:  1. 

.  11.  Quid  bellicosus:  1. 

2.  Nullus  argento:  2. 

12.  Nolis  longa:  6. 

3.  Aequam  memento:  1. 

13.  Ille  et  nefasto:  1, 

4.  Ne  sit  ancillae:  2. 

14.  Eheu  fugaces:  1, 

5.  Nondum  subacta:  1. 

15.  Jam  pauca:  1. 

6.  Septimi  Gades:  2. 

16.  Otium  divos:  2. 

7.  0  saepe  mecum:  1. 

17.  Cur  me  querelis:  1. 

8.  Ulla  si  juris:  2. 

18.  Non  ebur:  18. 

9.  Non  semper  imbres:  1. 

19.  Bacehum  in  remotis:  1. 

10.  Rectius  vives:  2. 

20.  Non  usitata:  1. 

1.  Odi  profanum:  1. 

2.  Angustam  amice:  1. 

3.  Justum  et  tenacem:  1. 

4.  Descende  caelo:  1. 

5.  Caelo  tonantem:  1. 

6.  Belicta  majorum:  1. 


Lib.  III. 

7.  Quid  fles:  7. 

8.  Martiis  caelebs:  2. 

9.  Donee  gratus:  5. 

10.  Extremum  Tanain:  6. 1 

11.  Mercuri  nam  te:  2. 

12.  Miserarum  est:  19* 
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13.  0  fons  Bandusiae:  7. 

14.  Herculis  ritu:  2. 

15.  Uxor  pauperis:  5. 

16.  Inclusani  Danaen:  6. 

17.  Aeli  vetusto:  1. 

18.  Faune  nympharum:  2. 

19.  Quantum  distet:  5. 

20.  Non  vides:  2. 

21.  0  nata  mecum:  1. 


1.  Intermissa  Yenus:  5. 

2.  Pindarum  quisquis:  2. 

3.  Quern  tu  Melpomene:  5. 

4.  Qualem  ministrum:  1. 

5.  Divis  orte  bonus:  6. 

6.  Dive  quern  proles:  2. 

7.  DiffugSre  nives:  10. 

8.  Donarem  pateras:  4. 


1.  Ibis  liburnis:  15. 

2.  Beatus  ille:  15. 

3.  Parentis  olim:  15. 

4.  Lupis  et  agnis:  15. 

5.  At  Odeorum:  15. 

6.  Quid  immerentes:  15. 

7.  Quo  quo  scelesti:  15. 

8.  Kogare  longo:  15. 

9.  Quando  repostum:  15 


22.  Montium  custos:  2. 

23.  Caelo  supinas:  1. 

24.  Intactis  opulentior:  5. 

25.  Quo  me  Bacche:  5. 

26.  Yixi  puellis:  1. 

27.  Impios  parrae:  2. 

28.  Festo  quid:  5. 

29.  Tyrrhena  regum:  1. 

30.  Exegi  monumentum:  4. 

Lib.  IY. 

9.  Ne  forte  credas:  1. 

10.  0  crudelis  adhuc:  8. 

11.  Est  mini  nonum:  2. 

12.  Jam  veris  comites:  6, 

13.  Audivere  Lyce:  7. 

14.  Qua  cura  patrum:  1. 

15.  Phoebus  volentem:  1. 
Carmen  Saeculare:  2. 

Epodes. 

10.  Mala  soluta:  15. 

11.  Pecti  nihil:  12. 

.   12.  Quid  tibi,  vis:  9. 

13.  Horrida  tempestas:  11. 

14.  Mollis  inertia:  16. 

15.  Nox  erat:  16. 

16.  Altera  jam:  17. 

17.  Jam  jam  efficaci:  14, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  KOMAN  CALENDAR. 


929,    The  Eoman  Year,  by  the  reformed  Calendar  of  Julius 
Caesar,  had  365  days,  divided  as  at  present  into  12  months: 
Januarius,      31  days,  Maius,  31  days.  September,     30  days. 

Februarius,    28     "  Junius,  30    "  October,  31    " 


Martius, 

31    « 

Quintilis, 

31    " 

November, 

30 

Aprliis, 

30    " 

Sextiiis, 

31     " 

December. 

31 

Every  fourth  year  the  24th  of  February  (VI.  Kal.  Mart.)  was 
counted  twice  giving  29  days  to  that  month.  The  Intercalary 
day  —  25th  of  February  —  was  called  bis  sextus. 

In  early  times  the  year  began  in  March;  hence  the  names, 
Quintilis,  Sextiiis,  September,  etc.  Quintilis  and  Sextiiis  were  after- 
wards changed  to  Julius  and  Augustus,  in  honor  of  the  first  two 
Caesars. 

930*  The  first  day  of  the  month  was  called  Kalendae 
(Calends) ;  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October, 
but  the  thirteenth  of  the  other  months,  were  the  Id  us  (Ides);  on 
the  seventh  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  but  the  fifth  of 
the  other  months  were  the  N  o  nae  (Nones).  To  these  the  names 
of  the  months  were  added  as  Adjectives,  as:  Kalendae  Januariae  = 
Jan.  1;  Nonae  Februarlae  =  Febr.  5;  Idus  Martlae  =  March  15. 

931.  From  these  three  points  the  days  of  the  month  were 
reckoned  backward  in  the  following  manner:  The  day  before  each 
of  them  was  expressed  by  p  r  i  d  i  e  with  the  Accusative,  as; 

pridie  Kalendas  Januanas  =  Dec.  31. 

pridie  Nonas  Januarlas  =  Jan.  4. 

pridie  Idus  Januanas  =  Jan.  12. 

In  counting  further  backward  the  point  of  departure  was,  by  Eo- 
man custom,  counted  in  the  reckoning  so  that  ante  diem  tertium 
Kal.  Jan.  means  two  days  before  the  Calends  of  January;  ante 
diem  quartuni  Kal.  Jan.,  three  days  before  the  Calends  of  January , 
and  so  on.  This  combination  is  treated  as  one  indeclinable  word, 
so  that  it  can  be  used  with  prepositions,  as:  ex  ante  diem  III.  Nonas 
Junias  usque  ad  pridie  Kal.  Septembres,  from  June  3  to  August  31. 
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932.  In  stating  the  day  of  a  month,  two  different  constructions 
are  used.  The  original  construction  is  die  tertio  ante  Kalendas 
Martias,  February  27.;  but  die  and  ante  are  regularly  omitted, 
thus:  tertio  Kalendas  Martias,  or  in  figures:  III.  Kal.  Mart.  The 
other  form  is:  ante  diem  tertium  Kalendas  Martias,  or  in  figures: 
a.  d.  III.  Kal.  Mart. 


933. 

i 

OALENDA] 

it    FOB   THE 

YEAB. 

Days  of 
our  months 

January. 

February. 

1. 

Kalendis  Jan. 

Kalendis  Feb. 

2. 

iv.  Nonas  Jan. 

rv.  Nonas  Feb. 

a 

in. 

tt              it 

in.      "      " 

4. 
5. 

-  prid.  "        " 
Nonis  Jan. 

prid.   ll      " 
Nonis  Feb. 

6. 

VIII. 

Idus  Jan. 

viii.  Idus  Feb. 

7. 

VII. 

ii           (( 

VII.       "       " 

8. 

VI. 

(i       it 

VI.         "      « 

9. 

v. 

a       tt 

v.        "     tl 

10. 

IV. 

a       it 

IV.         <?       " 

11. 

in. 

it       a 

III.     j«    " 

12. 
13. 

prid.    "      " 
Idibus  Jan. 

prid.    "     " 
Idibus  Feb. 

14 

XIX. 

Kalendas  Feb. 

xvi.  Kalendas  Mart. 

15. 

XVIII 

it 

U 

XV.            "              " 

16. 

XVII. 

tt 

cc 

XIV.           "              " 

17. 

XVI. 

a 

tt 

XIII.          "              " 

18. 

XV. 

a 

tt 

XII.            "              " 

19. 

XIV. 

a 

tt 

XI.             "             " 

20. 

XIII. 

tt 

tt 

X.                "               " 

21. 

XII. 

it 

tt 

IX.               "               « 

22. 

XI. 

tt 

tt 

VIII.            "               " 

23. 

X. 

tt 

tt 

VII.             "               " 

24. 

IX. 

tt 

li 

VI.              "              " 

25. 

VIII. 

it 

I" 

V.                "              " 

26. 

VII. 

tt 

tt 

rv.          "           " 

27. 

VI. 

tt 

it 

m.          "          " 

28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 

V.                " 
IV.               " 

III.        " 

prid.       " 
(So  Aug.,  Dec.) 

tt 

tt 
it 
it 

prid.        "           " 

[prid.  Kal.  Mart,  in  leap* 
year,  the  vi.  Kal.  (24th) 
being  counted  twice.] 
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Bays  of 
our  months. 

March. 

April. 

1. 

Kalendis  Mart. 

Kalendis  Apr. 

2. 

vi.  IS 

ronas . 

Mart. 

iv.  Nonas  Apr. 

3. 

v. 

tt 

a 

in.      "         " 

4. 

IV. 

tt 

it 

prid.   "         " 

5. 

in. 

tt 

tt 

Nonis  Apr. 

6. 

prid. 

tt 

a 

viii.  Idus  Apr. 

7. 

Nonis  Mart. 

VII.       "         " 

a 

VIII. 

Idus 

Mart 

VI.        "         « 

9. 

VII. 

it 

a 

v.        "       " 

10. 

VI. 

tt 

tt 

IV.         "          " 

11. 

V. 

U 

it 

III,     "      « 

12. 

IV. 

a 

tt 

prid.    "        " 

13. 

III. 

a 

a 

IdIbus  Apr. 

14. 

prid. 

a 

a 

xviii.  Kalendas  Maias. 

15. 

Idibus  Mart. 

XVII.             " 

a 

16. 

XVII. 

Kalendas  Aprilis. 

XVI.              " 

it 

17. 

XVI. 

tt 

a 

XV.               " 

tl 

18. 

XV. 

tt 

it 

XIV.              " 

it 

19. 

xrv. 

tt 

a 

XIII.              " 

tt 

20. 

XIII. 

tt 

tt 

XII.               " 

tt 

21. 

XII. 

tt 

it 

XI.                " 

tl 

22. 

XI. 

tt 

tt 

x.              " 

tt 

23, 

X. 

tt 

a 

IX.                " 

tl 

24. 

IX. 

tt 

a 

VIII.              " 

tl 

25. 

VIII. 

tt 

it 

VII.                " 

it 

26. 

VII. 

tt 

tt 

VI.                " 

it 

27. 

VI. 

tt 

a 

V.                   " 

it 

28. 

V. 

tt 

it 

IV.                  " 

tl 

29. 

IV. 

tt 

tt 

III.             " 

it 

30. 

III. 

it 

tt 

prid.          " 

a 

31. 

prid. 

tt 

tt 

(So  June,  Sept 

,  Nov.) 

(So  May,  July,  Oct.) 
934.    To  turn  Roman  dates  into  English: 
For  Calends:  Add  two  to  the  days  of  the  preceding  month,  and 
Subtract  the  given  number. 

For  Ides  and  Nones:  Add  one  to  the  date  of  the  Nones  and  Ides 
of  the  month  in  question,  and  subtract  the  given  number. 
.     Examples:  a.  d.  VIII.  Kal.  Febr.  (31  +  2  —  8)  =  Jan.  25. 
a.  d.     IV.  Non.  Mart.  (  7  +  1  —  4)  =  March  4. 
a.  d.     IV-  Id.  Sept.     (13  +  1  —  4)  =  Sept.  10. 
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935.  The  Year  was  designated  by  the  names  of  the  Consuls 
for  that  year:  but  was  also  reckoned  from  the  building  of  the 
City  (ab  urbe  condita,  anno  urbis  condltae)  which,  according  to 
Yarro,  corresponds  with  the  753d  year  B.  C.  In  order  to  reduce 
such  dates  to  those  of  the  Christian  era,  if  the  given  number  be  less 
than  754,  subtract  it  from  the  latter,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the 
year  B.  C.  as:  a.  u.  c.  691  (the  year  of  Cicero's  consulship)  =  B.  C. 
63;  if  greater  than  753,  subtract  753  from  it,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  the  year  after  Christ  (A.  D.),  as:  a.  u.  c.  767  (the  year  of  Augustus* 
death)  =  14  A.  D. 

936.  The  "Week  of  seven  days  (hebdomas)  was  not  in  use  among 
the  Romans  under  the  republic,  but  was  introduced  under  the  em- 
perors. The  days  of  the  week  were  named  from  the  planets: 

dies  Solis,  Sunday  dies  Jovis,  Thursday 

dies  Lunae,  Monday  dies  Veneris,  Friday 

dies  Martis,  Tuesday  dies  Saturni,  Saturday. 
dies  Mercurii,  Wednesday 

ROMAN  MONET,   WEIGHTS,   and  MEASURES. 

937.  The  Coins  of  the  Romans  were  in  early  times  of  copper. 
The  as,  being  originally  the  unit  of  currency,  was  nominally  a  pound 
weight,  but  was  reduced  by  degrees  to  one  twenty-fourth  of  its 
original  weight  and  value.  In  the  third  century  silver  coins  were  in- 
troduced; the  denarius  =  10  asses,  and  tlie  sestertius  =  2\  asses 
(sestertius  =  semis-tertlus,  half  third,  represented  by  IIS  or  HS 
=  duo  et  semis,  2i). 

938.  The  Sestertius  was  the  ordinary  coin  of  the  Romans, 
by  which  the  largest  sums  were  reckoned.  Gold  was  introduced  later, 
the  aureus  being  equal  to  100  sesterces.  The  value  of  these 
ooins  is  seen  in  the  following: 

1  as  nearly  2  cents. 

2^  asses  =  1  sestertius  or  nummus  (HS)      "      4    " 
10  asses  =  4  sestertii  =  1  denarius  "    16    " 

1000  sestertii  =  1  sestertium  $40.00 

939.  The  Sestertium  was  a  sum  of  money,  not  a  coin. 
Though  probably  the  genitive  plural  of  sestertius,  the  word  is 
inflected  regularly  as  a  neuter  noun,  thus:  tria  sestertia  =  $120.00. 
When  joined  with  the  multiplicative  adverbs  it  denotes  a  sum  of  a 
hundred  thousand,  centeua  milia  being  omitted,  thus:  decies  sester- 
tium, a  million  =  $40,000. 
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940.  The  Roman  Measures  of  Length  are  the  following: 
12  unciae,  inches  =  1  pes,  Roman  foot  (11.6  Engl  inches) 

1  cubitus,  cubit  =  ii/ee* 

1  gradus,  sZep    =  #J-jfee2 

1  passus,  pace    =  5  feet 

mille  passuum,  1000  paces  =  i  raife  (^£0  Engl  feet). 

941.  The  basis  of  Square  Measure  was  the  jugerum,  an 
area  of  240  Roman  feet  long  and  120  broad,  a  little  less  than  f  of 
an  English  acre. 

942.  The  Measures  of  Weight  are: 

12  unciae  (ounces)  =  one  pound  (libra,  about  f  lb.  avoirdupois). 
Fractional  parts  (weight  or  coin)  are: 

1.  (rfe),  uncia;  5.  (tV),  quincunx;         9.  (f),  dodrans; 

2.  (-J-),  sextans;  6.  (■£),  semissis;  10.  (f),  dextans; 

3.  (i),  quadrans;  7.  (t^),  septunx;         11.  (}-£-),  deunx; 

4.  (•$■),  trlens;  8.  (f),  bessis;  12.  As. 
The  Talent  was  a  Greek  weight  =  60  librae. 

943*    The  Measures  of  Capacity  are: 

12  cyathi    =  1  sextarius  (nearly  a  pint). 
16  sextarii  —  1  modius  (peck). 

6  sextarii  =  1  congius  (3  quarts,  liquid  measure). 

8  congii    =  1  amphora  (6  gallons). 

ABBREVIATIONS. 


944. 

A.,  absolvo. 

A.  Chr.,  ante  Christum. 

A.  D.,  ante  diem. 

A.  U.  0.,  anno  urbis  conditae. 

C,  condemno. 

Cos.,  consul.    Coss.,  consules. 

D.  D.,  dono  dedit. 

D.  D.  D.,  dat,  dicat,  dedieat. 

Des.,  designatus. 

F.,  filius. 

H.  S.,  sestertius. 

Ictus,  jurisconsultus. 

Id.,  idus. 

Imp.,  imperator. 

J.  O.  M.,  Jovi  optimo  maxlmo. 

K.,  Kal.,  Kalendae. 

Leg«>  legatus,  leglo. 


N.  L.,  non  liquet. 

Non.,  Nonae. 

P.  C,  patres  conscripti. 

P.  M.,  pontifex  maximus. 

P.  R.,  popiilus  Romanus. 

Pr.,  praetor. 

Proa,  proconsul. 

Qi  B.  F.  F.  Q.  8.,  quod  bonum  felix 

faustumque  sit. 
Quir.,  Quirltes. 
Resp.,  respublica. 
S.,  senatus. 

S.  C,  senatus  consultum. 
S.  D.  P.,  salutem  dicit  plurlmam. 
S.  P.  Q.  R.,  Senatus  Populusque 

Romanus. 
Tr.  pi.,  tribunus  plebis. 
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945.  PRINCIPAL  LATIN  AUTHOR& 

T.  Maccius  Plautus B.c.254-184 

Comedies. 
Q.  Ennius 239-169 

Annals,  Satires,  &c.  (Fragments). 
M.  Porcius  Cato 236-149 

Husbandry,  Antiquities,  &c. 
M.  Pacuvius 220-130 

Tragedies  (Fragments). 
P.  Terentms  Afer  (Terence) 195-159 

Comedies. 
C.  Lucilms 149-103 

Satires  (Fragments). 
L.  Attius  (or  Accius) 170-75 

Tragedies  (Fragments). 
M.  Terentms  Varro 116-28 

Husbandry,  Antiquities,  &c. 
M.  Tullius  Cicero 106-43 

Orations,  Letters,  Dialogues. 
C.  Julius  Caesar 100-44 

Commentaries. 
T.  Lucretius  Cams 99-55 

Poem  uDe  Rerum  Natura". 
C.  Valerius  Catullus 87-47 

Miscellaneous  Poems. 
C.  Sallustius  Crispus  (Sallust) 86-35 

Histories. 
Cornelias  Nepos 90- 

Lives  of  Famous  Commanders. 
P.  Yergilius  Maro  (Yirgil) 70-19 

Eclogues,  Georgis,  Aeneid. 
Q.  Horatius  Flaccus  (Horace) 65-8 

Satires,  Odes,  Epistles. 
Albius  Tibullus 54-18 

Elegies. 
Sex.  Aurelius  Propertlus 49-15 

Elegies. 

T.  Livius  Patavinus  (Livy) b.c.59-a.d.17 

t_.   Boman  History. 
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P.  Ovidius  Naso  (Ovid) .  b.c.43-a.d.15 

Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  &c, 
C.  Velleius  Paterciilus '.  B.C.19-A.D.31 

Roman  History. 
M.  Valerius  Maximus A.D.-31 

Anecdotes,  <&c. 
Pomponius  Mela -50 

Husbandry  &  Geography. 
A.  Persius  Flaccus 34-62 

Satires. 
L.  Annaeus  Seneca •  -65 

Philos.  Letters,  &c;  Tragedies. 
M.  Annaeus  Lucanus 38-65 

Historical  Poem  "Pharsalia".  "  * 

Q.  Curtius  Eufus ? 

History  of  Alexander. 
C.  Plinius  Secundus  (Pliny) 23-79 

Nat.  Hist,  &c.  i 

C.  Valerius  Flaccus ;  -88 

Heroic  Poem  "Argonautica". 
P.  Papinius  Statius 45-96 

Heroic  Poems  "Thebais",  &c. 

C.  Silius  Italicus 25-100 

Heroic  Poem  " Pumca". 

D.  Junius  Juvenilis  (Juvenal) 42-121 

Satires. 

L.  Annaeus  Floras -120 

Histor ical  A  bridgment. 

M.  Valerius  Martialis  (Martial) 43-104 

Epigrams.  ' 

M.  Fabius  Quintilianus 40-118 

Rhetoric. 

C.  Cornelius  Tacitus 57-118 

Annals,  History,  Sc. 

C.  Plinius  Caecilius  Secundus  (Pliny  Junior)   .    .    .    ,         62-113 
Letters. 

C.  Suetonius  Tranquillus 0         70-150 

The  Twelve  Ccesars. 
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Apuleius A.  D.  110- 

Philos.  Writings }  "Metamorphoses". 
A.  Gellius -180 

Miscellanies,  "Noetes  Atticae". 
*Q.  Septimlus  Florens  Tertullianus 160-220 

Apologist 
*M.  Minucius  Felix -250 

Apologetic  Dialogue,  "Octavius". 
*Firmianus  Lactantius 250-325 

Theology. 
D.  Magnus  Ausonius -380 

Miscellaneous  Poems. 
Ammianus  Marcelllnus -395 

Roman  History. 
Claudius  Claudianus -408 

Poems,  Panegyrics,  &c. 
*Aurelms  Prudentius  Clemens 348-410 

Christian  Poems. 
*Aurelius  Augustlnus    .     .     .  * 354-430 

Confessions,  Discourses,  &c. 
Anicius  Manlius  Boethms   . 470-520 

Philosophical  Dialogues* 


Christian  writers. 
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(with  ablat  ),/rom,  away  from,  by 


VOCABULARIES 

of  all  Latin  and  English  words  occurring  in   the  Reading-Lessons,  Ex- 
amples, and  Exercises,  with  their  special  meanings  as  used  in  this  book. 

1.    LATIN    and    ENGLISH    VOCABULARY. 

Note.  Changeable  parts  of  words  are  printed  in  fooid-t'aced.  tj^pe, 
so  as  to  indicate  the  manner  of  forming  the  Genitive,  the  Gender-end- 
ings, and  principal  parts  of  Verbs. 

The  -,  simply  added  to  a  noun  indicates  that  the  Genitive  is  like  the 
Nominative. 

(m.),  (f.),  (n.),  (pi.)  mean:  masculine,  feminine,  neuter,  Plural,  re- 
spectively. 

The  signs  of  quantity  are  given,  unless  the  syllable  is  long  by  position, 
or  contains  a  diphthong  (20). 

accuratHs,  -a,  -Hm,  accurate 
accuso,  -are,  -aVvi,  -atiini,  to  ac- 
cuse 
acer,  -ris,  -re,  keen,  bitter;  acerri- 

mus,  ardent 
acerb  lis,  -a,  -"Gum,  bitter 
Achilles,  -Is   (m.),  Achilles,  the  cele- 
brated Grecian  hero 
acies,  -el  (f.),  a  battle,  line  of  battle 
actio,  -ere,  actix,  acutiiixi,  to  shar- 
pen, whet 
ad  (w.  accus.),  to,  according  to,  before 
addo,  -ere,  -idl,  -I  tiara,  to  add 
adeo,  so,  so  much 
adhaereo,-ei^e,adhaesi,adhaestim., 

to  be  joined 
adhortor,  -ari,  -attls  sum,  to  exhort 
adimo,  -ere,  ademi,  ad<  mptriim.,  to 

take  away 
adjiclo,    -ere,    adjecl,   adjectHm, 

to  add 
adjuvo,  -are,  adjuvi,  adjutruLixi,  to 

assist 
administratio, -onis  (f.),  government 
admmistro,  -are,  -avi,-aVt\xiri,  to 

govern 
admlrabills,  -e,  wonderful 
admlratio,  -oxixs  (f.),  admiration 
admiror,  -arl,-atiis  sum,  to  admire 
admisceo,   -ere,   adnnscuLi,    admix- 

tu.m,  to  commingle,  to  add 
admodum,  in  a  high  degree,  very 


a 

ab 

abdomen,  -Irals  (n.),  the  abdomen 

abduco,  -erS,  abduzx:!,  abductHm, 

to  carry  away 
abhinc,  ago 

abhorreo,-ere,-"u.I, (no sup.) , to  differ 
aboleo,  -ere,  abolevi,  abolittxin, 

to  abolish 
absens,  -tis,  absent 
absolvo,  -ere,  absolvi,  absolutism., 

to  acquit 
absque  (with  abl.)»  without 
abstineo,    -ere,    abstnru.1,    absten- 

tiiiTi,  to  keep  from,  to  abstain 
absumo,  -ere,  absumpsl,  absump- 

ttirrL,  to  use  up;  incendio  abstimere, 

to  destroy  by  fire 
abundantia^,  -ae  (f.),  overflow 
abundo,  -are,  -avi,  -attim,  to 

abound 
accedo,  -ere,  access!,  accesslim.,  to 

go  near;    ad  imperium   accedere,    to 

come  to  the  throne 
accldit,  it  happens 
accipio,  -ere,  accepx,  accepttiixi, 

to  receive 
accomodattis,  -a,  -Hm,  adapted,  con- 
venient 
accomodo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to 

fit,  adjust 
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admonSo,  -erg,  -iix,  -Itiim,  to  ad- 
monish, remind 

admonitio,  -onis  (f.),  a  warning 

adsplcio,  -gre,  adspezx:!,  adspec- 
tiim,  to  see 

adsuesco,  see  assuesco 

adsum,  Sdesse,  adfui,  to  be  at  hand 

adulescens,  -tls  (m.),  a  youth 

advenio,  -Ir£,  adveni,  adventiim, 
to  approach 

adversaria,  -ae  (f.),  an  enemy 

adversariiis,  -I  (m.),  an  enemy 

adversum,  adversiis  (w.  ace),  against 

aedifico,  -are,  -a-vi,  -afciim.,  to 
build 

Aedtil,  -oriiin  (m.  pi.),  the  Aedui, 
a  tribe  in  Gaul 

aeger,  -ra,  -riim,  sick,  ill;  aegre 
ferre,  to  take  ill 

aegroto,  -arS,  -avi,  -atum,  to  be 
ill;  graviter  aegrotare,  to  be  seriously  ill 

aegrotits,  -a,  -iim,  sick 

Aegyptiiis,  -I  (m.),  an  Egyptian 

Aegyptiis,  -Iff),  Egypt 

aeneiis,  -a,  -iim,  brass- 

aeqnaliter,  equally 

aeque,  equally;  aeque"  ac,  as  much  as 

aequiis,  -a,  -iim,  even 

aer,  aeris  (m.),  the  air 

aes,  aeris  (n.),  brass 

aestimo,  -are,  -sL~vl,  -afcHm  (ex), 
to  estimate,  to  value  (by);  pluris  aesti- 
mare,  to  esteem  of  more  value;  pluriml 
aestimare,  to  value  very  highly 

aestlviis,  -a,  -iim,  belonging  to  the 
summer,  summer-;  tempiis  aestivum, 
summer  time 

aetas,-atis  (f.),  an  age;  aetate,mtfie 
time 

aether,-erls  (m.),  the  upper  air,  ether 

affei  o,-re,attiili,allatiim,  to  bring 
to;  munus  afferre,  to  render  service 

Africa,  -ae  (f.),  Africa 

Agamemnon,  -onis  (m.),  Agamem- 
non, commander  in  chief  of  the  Grecian 
fwces  before  Troy 

age,  come 

ager,  -ri  (m.),  afield,  land 

Agesilaiis,  -I  (m.),  Agesilaus,  one  of 
the  JSpartan  kings 


agger,  -Is,(m.),  a  dike,  rampart,  mound 

agills,  -<£,  quick 

agito,-ax^e,-a-vl,-atiim,  to  agitate 

ago,  -€x*e,  egx,  actiim,  to  do;  vltam 
agere,  to  pass  one's  life;  annum  agens 
in  the  year  of  one's  age 

agricola,-ae  (m.),  a  farmer,  husband- 
man 

agricultura,  -ae  (f.)  agriculture 

ajo,  I  say,  say  yes,  affirm 

Alba, -ae  (f.),  Alba 

albiis,  -a,  -iim,  white 

Alclbiades,  -Is   (m.),   Alcibiades,  an 

v  Athenian  general 

Alexander,  -ri  (m.),  Alexander 

Alexandria,  -ae  (f.),  Alexandria 

alibi,  elsewhere 

alicubi,  somewhere  else 

alieniis,  -a,  -iim,  of  others;  ignis  ali- 
eniis, afire  abroad;  aliena,  -orixnx 
(n.  pi.),  the  property  of  others 

aliquando,  some  time,  at  some  time 

aliquxs,  aliqua,  aliquxcL,  aliquodL, 
some  one,  some,  any  one;  aliquid, 
something,  anything,  more  or  less 

aliquot,  some 

aliquotie  ns ,  sometimes 

alo,-ere,  alixx,  alitHm  or  alt  iim, 
to  bring  up 

Alpes,  -iiim  (f.  pi.),  the  Alps 

alter,  -a,  -Urn,  second,  the  other  (of 
two),  one  of  two;  the  next 

alviis,  -i  (f.),  the  belly 

amans,  -tls,  loving,  fond 

ambo,  -ae,  -o,  both 

ambulo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to 
v  take  a  walk,  to  walk 

America,  -ae  (f.),  America 

amicitia,  -ae  (f.) ,  friendship 

amictis,  -I  (m.),  a  friend 

amiciis,  -a,  -Hm,  friendly 

amitto,  -ere,  amisx,  amissiim,  to 
lose 

amo,  -are\  -avx,  -atiim,  to  love, 
to  like 

amor,  -oris  (m.),  love 

amplius,  more 

an,  or,  whether 

Anacharsxs,  -  (m.),  Anacharsis 

anas,  -atxs  (f.),  a  duck 
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AnaxagSras,  -a©  (m.),  Anaxagoras, 

a  0  reek  ph ilosopher 
Anglicixs,  -a,  -um,  English 
anguliis,  -x  (m.),  a  corner 
anima,  -ae  (f.),  soul 
animal,-alis  (n.),  an  animal;  a  living 

being 
animxxs,  -x  (m.),  the  mind,  soul 
aanon,  or  not 
annxls,  -1  (m.),  a  year;  tempus  annl,  a 

season 
ante  (w.  ace),  before 
antea,  before  (that),  formerly 
anteceuo,    -8rS,    antecessl,    anteces- 

sxxrrx,  to  precede,  go  before 
antegredior,  -I,  antegressxxs  sum,  to 

precede 
antequam,  before  that,  before 
AntTochia,  -ae  (f.),  Antioch 
AntTochils,  -x  (m.),  Antiochus 
antlquitas,  -atis  (f.),  antiquity 
antlquxis,     -a,  -xixix,     old,    ancient,  j 

early 
Antonlnixs  Pivis,   -I  -I  (m.),  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  a  Roman  emperor 
aniilixs,  -I  (m.),  a  finger-ring 
Apennlnx  niontes,     -orixxxx  -lum 

(m.  pi. ) ,  the  Apennines 
aper,  -i»i  (m.),  a  wild  boar 
apertxxs,  -a,    um,  open 
apostchxis,  -I  (m.),  an  apostle 
appareo,       ere,    -ill,   -Itxxxxx,  to 

seem,  avpear 
appellatio,  -onis  (f. ),  an  appellation 
appello,   -are,  -a^x,  -atxxnx,  to 

call,  style 
appeto,  -erS,  appetx~vx  (-11),  appe- 

txtxxiix,  to  seek 
Applxis,  -a,   -Urn,  Appian;  via  Ap- 

pia,  the  Appian   way  from   ancient 

Rome  to  Brundisium 
appropinquo,  -are,  -avx,  -atum, 

to  approach 
aptils,  -a,  -HTn.,  fitting,  apt,  suitable 
apud  (w.  ace),  among,  near 
aqua,  -ae  (f.),  water 
aquila,  -ae  (f.),  an  eagle 
arSi,  -ae  (f.),  an  altar 
Araos,  -abis  (m.),  an  Arabian 
aranea-,  -ae  (f. } ,  a  spider 


arbitror,  -arl,  -atxls  sum,  to  think 

arbor,  -is  (f.),  a  tree 

Archias,  -ae  (m.),  Archias,  a  Greek 
poet 

Archimedes,  -Is  (m.),  Archimedes 

arexxs,  -us  (m.),  abow;  arcus  caele- 
stis,  a  rainbow 

Ardea.,  -ae  (f.),,  Ardea 

Areopagxxs,  -I  (m.),  the  Areopagus 

Arganthonixxs,  -I  (m.),  king  Argon' 
thonius 

argenteixs,  -a,  -xixxx,  silver  (adj0) 

argentxxxxx,  -1  (n.),  silver,  money 

arguo,    -ere,    argux,   argutxxxxx,    to 

v prove 

irion,  -onis  (m.),  Arion 

Ariovistxxs,  -i  (m.),  Ariovistus,  a  Ger- 
man king 

Aristaexis,  -I  (m.),  Aristaeus 

Aristo  teles,  -Is  (m.;,  Aristotle,  teacher 
of  Alexander 

arma,  -orixiix  (n.  pi.),  arms 

armatxxs,  -I  (m.),  an  armed  man 

arrogant ta,  -ae  (f. ),  haughtiness 

ars,  -tls  (f.),  an  art 

arx,  -cis  (f.),  a  citadel 

Asia  -ae  (f.),  Asia 

assequor,  -I,  assecxxtxxs  sfim,  to  at- 
tain 

assidulis,  -a,  -xxxrx,  industrious 

assuesco,  -erS,  assuevx,  assue- 
trixiix,  to  be  accustomed,  to  accustom 
one's  self 

at,  but 

Athenae,  -arxxxxx  (f,  pi.),  Athens 

Athenlensxs,  -  (m.),  an  Athenian 

Atilrus,  -i  (m.),  Atilius 

atrozx:,  -ools,  cruel 

AttalUs,  -i  (m.),  Attalus,  king  of  Per  - 
gamos 

attendo,  -Sre,  attend!,  attentxiixx, 
to  mind 

attentxis,  -a,  -Hnx,  attentive 

Atticixs,  -I  (m.),  Atticus,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Cicero 

attraho,  -ere\  attraxx,  attractxixxx, 
to  attract 

auetor,  -oris  (m.),  an  author 

auctoritas,  -atis  (f.),  authority 

audazsc,  -acls,  daring 
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audio,  -ire\  -xvx,  -xtiliix,  to  hear 

audltiis,  -lis  (m.),  hearing 

augeo,  -ere,  uux:i,  auctfLm.,  to  in- 
crease; meinonam  augere,  to  improve 
the  memory 

Augustils,  -1  (m.),  Augustus,  the  first 
emperor  of  Borne 

aureus,  -a,  -ixnx,  of  gold,  golden 

auris,  -  (f.),  the  car 

auriiixx,  -i  (n.),  gold 

aut,  or;  aut.  .aut,  either,  .or 

autem  (follows  the  first  word  in  the  sen- 
tence or  clause),  but,  yet 

autumn  vis,  -i  (m.),  autumn 

auxiliixm,  -i  (n.),  help,  assistance 

avaritia,  -ae  (f.),  avarice 

avattls,  -i  (m.),  cl  raiser- 

avis,  -  (f.),  a  bird 

avunculus,  -i  (m.),  an  uncle 

axis,  -  (m.),  an  axis 

3B. 

Babylon,  -is  (f.),  Babylon 
beatixs,  -a,  -iim,  happy 
Belgae,  -ai^iiixx  (m.  pi.),  the  Belgians 
belliim,  -i  (n.),  war 
bene,  well  [bless 

benedlco,  -ere,  -dixx,  -dictxiirx,  to 
beneficentia,  -ae  (f.),  beneficence 
beneficiUm,  -i  (n.),  a  benefit 
bestia,  -ae  (f.),  a  beast 
bibliotheca,  -ae  (f.),  a  library 
bibo,  -ere,  bibi,  bibxtruiix,  to  drink 
Bithynia,  -ae  (f.),  Bithynia 
bo.iifas,  -atxs  (f.),  excellence 
bontim.,  -i  (n.),   a  good,  possession; 

bona,  -oriliXL   (n.  pi.),    blessings, 

good  things 
bontis,  -a,  -Hm,  good 
boreas,  -ae  (m.),  ihe  north-wind 
bos,  bovis  (m.),  an  ox 
brevis,  -e\  short,  brief 
brevitas,'-atxs  (f.),  low  stature 
Britannia,  -ae  (f.),  (Great)  Britain 
Bri  anntis,  -i  (m.),  a  Briton 
Brutixs,  -x  (m.),  Brutus 

C. 

cado,  -ex*e\  cScidx,  casUxxx,  to  fall 
caeciis,  -S>,  -ixnx,  blind 


caeltiiix,  -1  (n.),  heaven 
Caesar,  -is  (m.),  Caesar 
caiamiias,  -atis  (f.),  calamity,  mis- 
fortune 
calefacxo,  -ere,  -feci,  -factiinx,  to 

heat 
caleo,  -ere,  -Hi,  (no  sup.),  to  be  hot 
California,  -ae  (f.),  California 
Caligula, -ae  (m.),  Caligula,  a  Roman 

emperor 
callidtis,  -a,  -iiiix,  smart 
calor,  -oris  (m.),  heat 
calviuiiiix,  -i  (n.),  baldness 
cameliis,  -i  (m.),  a  camel 
Camiliiis,  -i  (m.),  Camillus%  a  famous 

Roman  general 
Camp  anils,  -i  (m.),  a  Campanian 
campiis,  -i  (m.),  a  plain 
candor,  -oris  (m.),  brightness 
Canmiiis,  -i  (m.),    Caninius,    consul 

only  one  day 
canis,  -  (m.),  a  dog 
Cannae,  -ariixxx   (f.  pi.),   Cannae,  a 

village  famous   for  the   victory    of 

Hannibal 
Cannensis,  -e,  of  Cannae 
canto,  -ar<$,  -avi,  -atiiiix,  to  sing; 

to  chirrup  (of  the  cricket) 
capillxis,  -i  (m.),  a  hair 
capio,  -ere,  cepx,  captiiixx,  to  take, 

catch,  take  prisoner 
Capitoliixnx,  -i  (n.),  the  Capitol 
captiis,  -a,  -iim,  captive 
capiit,  -itis  (n.),  the  head;   capitis 

damnare,  to  condemn  to  death 
carSo,  -ere,  -ixx,  -itrCLm,  to  be  or 

do  without,  to  want 
caritas,  -axis  (f.),  love 
caro,  carnis  (f),  meat,  flesh 
Caroliis,  -i  (m.),  Charles 
Carthago,  -iixis  ( f. ) ,  Carthage 
car  us,  -a,  -iixxx,  dear 
caseils,  -i  (m.),  a  cheese 
Cass  1  iis,  -x  (m.),  Cassius 
castigo,  -are,  -avx,  -a/tiim,  to 

chastise 
casu,  by  chance 
catena,  -ae  (f.),  a  chain 
Catiilna,  -ae  (m.),  Catiline 
Cato-onxs  (m.),  Cato 
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cauda,  -ae  (f.),  a  tail 

causa,  -ae  (f.),  a  cause;  causa  (abl.), 

on  account,  in  consequence,  for  the 

sake  of 
cautiis,  -a,  -Hira,    cautious;    eauta 

vulpes,  the  wily  fox 
caveo,  -ere,   cavi,  cautrixxra,  to  be 

on  one's  guard,  beware  of 
caverna,  -ae  (f.),  a  hole 
cedo,  -ere,  cessx,  cessiim,  to  glide 

away 
celeber,  -rxs,  -re,  celebrated 
celentas,  -atis  (f.),  swiftness,  speed 
celeriter,  fast 

cella  penaria,  -ae  -ae  (f.),  a  gran- 
ary 
celo,  -are,  -avx,  -atixrax,  to  con- 
ceal from,  to  keep  ignorant  of 
cena,  -ae  (f.),  dinner,  meal.    Written 

also:  coena 
ceno,  -are,  -avi",  -atum,  to  dine. 

Written  also:  coeno 
censor>,  -5rls  (ni.),  a  censor 
centum,  a  hundred 
Ceres,  -eris  (f.),  Ceres,  the  goddess 

of  corn  and  tillage 
cerno,  -er§,  (crevx,  cretrixxra),  to  see, 

discern 
cenamen,     -xraxs     (q.),     a    contest, 

struggle 
certe  to  be  sure,  certainly 
certxxs,  -a,  -urn,  certain,  sure 
cervix:,  -xoxs  (f.),  the  neck 
ceteri,  -ae,  -a,  the  rest,  other 
Christ lanxxs,  -I  (m.),  a  Christian 
ChristHs, -x  (m.),  Christ 
cibxis,  -i  (m.),food 
cicada,  -ae  (I),  a  cricket 
Cicero,  -orals  (m.),.  Cicero 
ciconia,  -ae  (f.),  a  stork 
circa  (w.  ace)?  around 
circumdo,  -are,  circumd<5dx,  circum- 

datum,  to  surround 
civlixs,  -e,  civil 

clvxs,  -  (m.),  a  citizen,  fellow-citizen 
cl vitas,  -atxs  (f.),  a  state,  a  city 
clam  (w.  abl.),  secretly 
clarixs,  -a,  -ilm,  bright,  famous 
classis,  -  (f.)3  a  fleet 
claudils,  -a,  -xlxra,  lame 


Cleopatra,  -ae  (f.),  Cleopatra 

coarguo,  -ere,  -x,  (no  sup.),  to  convict 

coena,  -ae  (f.),  dinner 

coeno,  see  ceno 

coepx,  -Isse,    coeptHm,    to    have 

begun 
coerceo,    -ere,    -rax,   -Itiim,    to 

restrain 
cogitatio,  -orals  (f.),  thought 
cogito,  -are,    -avx,    -afcixxix,    to 

think 
cognitio,  -oraxs  (f.),  knowledge 
cognomen,  -Irals  (n.),  a  surname 
cognosco,     -ere,     cognovx,     cogni- 

"tilmL,  to  know,  understand,  perceive, 

make  the  acquaintance 
cogo,    -ere,     coegi,     coactxxxra,   to 

compel,  force 
cohib^o,    -ere,    -ill,    -Itixira,    to 

restrain 
colligo,   -ere,    collegx,  collectHm, 

to  collect 
colloco,  -are,  -avx,   -atum,    to 

put;  castra  c olio  care,  to  pitch  a  camp 
colluira,  -I  (n.),  the  neck 
colo,  -ere,  colHl,  cultlim,   to  culti- 
vate; virtutem  colere,  to  practice  virtue; 

Detim  colere,  to  worship  God;  colere 

parentes,  to  respect  one's  parents 
color,  -oris  (m.),  color 
comburo,  -ere,  combussi,   combus- 

tram.,  to  burn 
comes,  -xtxs  (m.),  a  companion 
cometes,  -ae  (m.),  a  comet 
commendo,  -are,  -avx,  -atxxixi, 

to  recommend 
commilito, -oraxs  (m.),  a  fellow- soldier 
comminus,  hand  to  hand 
committo,   -ere,   commisx,  commis- 

silira,    to  commit,    trust;    pugnam 

committers,  to  fight  a  battle 
Commiixs,  -I  (m.),  Commius 
commodixrax,  -x  (n.),  advantage 
commonefacxo,    -ere,     -feci,     -fac- 

tilrax,  to  remind 
communis,  -e,  common,  public 
comparo,  -are,  -si^vl,  -atixxix,  to 

obtain,  to  compare;   amicos  compara- 

re,  to  make  friends;  exercitum  com- 

parare,  to  raise  an  army 
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complSo,    -erS,    complevi,    com- 

pletiim,  to  fill  up 
complures,  -a  or  -la  (pi.)?  several 
compos,  -otxs,  capable 
compositio,  -onis  (f.).  arrangement 
conces>iis.  -lis  {m.),  permission 
concTlio,  -axe,  -avx,  -atxixxx,  to 

bring    about;    amorem  concTliare,  to 

gain  the  love 
concio,  -onis  (f.),  an  assembly 
condemno,    -are,  -avi,  -atilm, 

to  condemn,  find  guilty 
condicio,  -onis  (f.),  a  condition 
condo,  -ere,  condldLI,  conditixxxx, 

to  build,  found 
conductitiixs,  -a,  -Urn,  rented 
confectiis,  -a,  -Hm,  stricken  in 
conftcxo,  -ere,  confecx,  confectxlm, 

to  complete,  conclude;  (of  food)  to  chew 
conjungo,  -ere,   conjunxx,  conjunc- 

tixm.  to  unite 
conjuratio,  -onis  (f.),  a  conspiracy 
conjuratiis,  -I  (m.),  a  conspirator 
conor,  -arx,  -atixs  sura,  to  try 
conscientia,  -ae  (f.),  conscience 
conseqoor,    -1,  consecutils  sum,   to 

attain 
conservo,  -arS,  -a^vi,  -atum,  to 

preserve 
consido,  -Sre,  consedx,  consessxxm, 

to  alight 
consTlixxm,  -I  (n.),  counsel,  prudence; 

recta  consilia,  good  advice 
consitiis,  -a,  -Hm,  planted 
constans,  -tls,  steady,  coristant 
constat,  it  is  evident,  it  is  agreed 
constiiuo,  -ere,  constitux,  constitu- 

tiim.  to  determine 
consto,  -are,  constltx,  (no  sup.),  to 

consist,  to  cost 
consuesco,  -er§,  consuevx,  consue- 

tixxxx,  to  accustom;    consuevisse,  to 

be  wont ' 
consul,  -Is  (m.),  a  consul 
consulates,  -fLs  (ro.),  consulship 
consulo,     -er§,     consulixx,    consul- 

tixm,  to  counsel;    consulere  alicul, 

to  consult  the  interest  of  some  one 
consulto,  -ar§,  -avx,  -atHm,  to 

deliberate 


contemno,    -£re\    contempsi,    con- 
tempt iim,  to  despise 

contentixs,  -a,  -um,  contented 
conticesco,  -ere,  contictii,  to  become 

silent 
contineo,   -ere,    contlnixl,    conten- 

tilxrx,  to  contain 
contra  (w.  ace.)?  contrary  to,  opposite  to 
contraho,  -ere,   contrazx:!,    contrac- 

tixm,    to  contract;  vela  contrahere, 

to  take  in  sail 
contumacia,  -ae  (f.),  boldness 
convalesco,  -ere,   convalixx,  (conva- 
'  litiinx),  to  recover 
converto,    -ere,     convert!,     conver- 

sUnx,  to  turn  about;  se  converters, 

to  revolve 
conviva,  -ae  (m.),  a  guest 
copia,     -ae     (f.),     stock;     copiae, 

-arum  (f.  pi.),  troops,  forces 
coram  (w.  abl.),  in  presence  of;   adv. 

in  person 
Corinthixs,  -i  (f.),  the  city  of  Corinth 
cornix,  -lis  (n.),  a  horn 
corono,    -are,   -avx,  -atum,  to 

crown 
corpus,  -oris  (n.),  a  body 
corrigo,  -ere,  correzxix,  correctilxix, 

to  correct 
cortezs:,  -Icis  (m.),  the  bark 
cotldle     )    daily,  every  day.   Written 
cottldie    )  also:  quotldie 

eras,  to-morrow 
crastmiis,  -a,  -ixm,    of  to-morrow; 

dies  crastmus,  (the  day  of)  to-morrow 
creber,  -ra,  -xninx,  frequent 
crebro,  frequently 
credibilxs,  -e,  credible 
credo,   -ere,  credlcix,   credltHm, 

to  believe 
creo,  -are,  -avx,  -atixm.  to  create 
cresco,  -ere,  crevx,   cretxim,     to 

grow,  increase 
crocodilixs,  -I  (m.),  a  crocodile 
Croesils,  -I  (m.),   Croesus,  celebrated 

for  his  riches 
cruciatixs,  -lis  (m.),  torture 
crudells,  -e,  cruel 
crudelitas,  -a tls  (f.),  cruelty 
crfis,  -xxrxs  (n.),  the  leg 
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c&bitxxm,  -5  (n.),  a  cubit 

culpsl,,  -ae  (f.),  a  fault 

culiurU,  -ae  [f.)i  cultivation 

cum  (w.  abl.),  with 

ctim  ( conjunct ),  when,  since 

cupiditas,  -atxs  (f.) ,  passion,  desire 

cupidixs,  -a,  -ixxix,  eager,  desirous 

ciipxo,  -§re,   ciipxvx,  ciipxtixxix, 

to  wish,  covet 
cur,  why 

cura\  -ae  (f.),  care 
euro,  -are,  -avx,  -aVttxxix,  to  tafee 

care,  to  care  J or 
cursixs,  -lis  (m.),  o,  course 
custodxo,  -Ire,  -xvx,  -Itum,    to 

guard,  watch 
custos,    odis  (m.),  a  protector 
Cyrils,  -i  (m.),  Cyrus 

T>. 

damnatTo,  -onis  (f.),  condemning 
dam  no,  -are,    -avi,    -atiim.,   to 

condemn;  capitis  damnare,  to  condemn 

to  death 
Dareixs,  -1  (m.),   Dareus,  a  Persian 

king 
de  (w.  abl.),  of,  from,  down  from 
debeo,  -erS,  -Hi,  -xfcixiix,  to  owe; 

I  ought,  must,  should 
decedo,  -e>e\  decessx,  decessixm., 

to  depart;    vita    decedere,    to  depart 

from  life 
decet,  it  becomes;  decixxt,  deceive 
decido,  -6re,  decidx,  (no  sup.),  to  fall 

down 
decies,  ten  tvmes 
declpxo,  ~6rS,  decepx,  deceptHm, 

to  deceive 
decresco,  -ex*e\  decrevx,  decretrixm, 

to  decrease 
deexxs,  -oris  (n.),  an  ornament 
dedecet,  it  is  unbecoming;    dedeexxxt, 

dedecex^e" 
dedecxis,  -oris  (n.),  a  disgrace 
defect  to,  -onis  (f.),  an  eclipse 
defendo,  -ex»&,  defend!,  defensixnx, 

to  defend 
defensor,  -oris  (m.,,  a  defender 
defero,  -re,  detail,  delatxxxn,   to 

confer  on 


deglubo,     -erS,    deglupsx,     deglup- 
tixixx,  to  skin 
deinde,  then,  afterwards 
delecto,    -are,   -avi,  -atixiix,  to 

delight 
deleo,  -ere,  delevx,  deletrixnx,  to 

destroy 
Delphi,  -orum  (m.  pi.),  Delphi 
Delphicixs,    -a,    -xxxrx,    Delphic,    of 

Delphi 
demigro,  -are,  -avi,    -atixnx,  to 

remove  to 
demitto,  -ere,  demlsx,  demissixiix, 

to  let  sink;  animos  demittere,  to  be  dis- 
heartened 
Democritixs,   ~x  (m.),   Democritus,   a 

celebrated  philosopher 
Demosthenes,  -is  (m.),  Demosthenes 
dens,  -txs  (m.),  a  tooth 
depello,    -&re^   depulx,   depulsixrrx, 

to  drive  from 
derelictio,  -oxxxs  (f.),  disregard 
derideo,  -ere,    derlsi,    derls\xnx, 

to  laugh  at 
descrlbo,    -§re,    descripsx,    descrip- 

txinx,  to  describe 
desero,  -ere,   deserixi,  desertxiiix, 

to  forsake 
desldero,    -are,  -avx,  -atixxix,  to 

want,  desire 
designo,   -are,  -avx,   -atxxiix,  to 

appoint 
desilxo,   -xx*e,   desilixi,   desultixnx, 

to  leap  down 
desino,   -ex*e\  deslvx  &  desii,  dest- 

tixm,  to  cease 
detego,    -ere,  detexii,  detectTixm, 

to  discover 
deterreo,   -ere,    -ixi,  -itum,    to 

deter 
<le"voro,  -are,   -avx,  -a/fcixm,    to 

devour 
dexter,  dext(e)ra,dext(e)ru.xrx,  right 
dico,  -ere,  dixx,  dicttxxix,  to  sayt 

call 
dicto,  -are,  -avi,  --a/txxmL,  to  dic- 
tate 
dictiim.,  -i  (n.),  a  word 
dies,  -ex  (m.  &  f .  in  the  sing.,  m.  in 

the  plur.),  a  day 
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diffundo,   -ere,  diffudx,  diffusiiro., 

to  diffuse 
digue,  imth  dignity 
digni  as,  -atls  (f.),  dignity 
digniis,    a,  -iim,  worthy 
dllatio,  -6nl§  (f.),  delay 
dlligers,    -tis,   diligent;    veritatis  dilr- 

gens,  a  lover  of  truth 
diligentia.  -ae  (f.),  diligence 
diligo,    -ere,  dilexl,  dllectiim,  to 

love 
dimico,  -are,   -avl,    -atiim,    to 

fight 
Dionysitis,  -I  (m.),  Dionysius,  tyrant 

of  Syracuse 
diripio,  -Sre,   diripill,  direptiim, 

to  plunder 
dlruo,    -ere,    dirul.    dlrtitiim,    to 

destroy,  demolish 
discedo,  -ere,  discessi,  discessiim, 

to  leave,  depart 
discerno,     -ere,     discnrvi,     discre- 

tiim,  to  distinguish 
discipulils,  -1  (m.),  a  pupil,  scholar 
disco,    -ere,    cLIdicx,    (no  sup.),   to 

learn 
disertus,  -a,  -iim',  eloquent 
dissero,  -ere,  disseriix,  dissertiim, 

to  discourse 
distinct e,  distinctly 
disto,  -are,    (no  perf.  &  sup,)?  to  be 

distant 
diu,  for  along  time,  long 
diver sUs,  -a,  -iim.  different 
dives.  -xtls,  rich 
dlvlnlis,  -a,  -Hlxh,  divine 
divitiae,  -ariim  (f.  pi.),  riches 
do,  -are,  declx,  da/tixm,  to  give; 

littera  \  dare,  to  send,  a  letter 
doceo.  -ere,   docHI,   doctum,   to 

teach 
doctrina,  -ae  (f.).  learning 
doc- iis,  -a,  -iim,  learned 
dolor,  -oris  (m.),  pain, grief \sorroio 
domicilitrm,  -I  (n.),  a  home,  residence 
dommlis,  -I  (m.),  a  master 
do  mm  at  lis,  -Us  (m.),  rule 
domiis,  -iis  (f.),  a  house;    doml,  at 

home;   domum,  home;    domo,   from 

home 


donee,  as  long  as 

don  lira,  -1  (n.),  a  gift,  present;  dono 
dare,  to  give  as  a  present 

dormio,  -ire,  -xvx,  -xtiim,  to 
sleep 

dos,  dotis  (f.),  a  gift 

dtibito,  -are,  -avx,  -atiixrx,  to 
doubt 

dubiiim,  -i  (n.),  a  doubt 

ducentx,  -ae,  -a,  two  hundred 

diico,  -ere,  duxx,  ductiim,  iolead, 
bring;  laudi  ducere,  to  count  it  a 
praise;  nihili  ducere,  to  think  noth- 
ing of 

dulcxs,  -e,  sweet  (to  the  taste),  obliging 

dummodo,  if  only,  provided 

duo,  -ae,  -o,  two 

duplico,  -are,  -avi,  -atiim,  to 
double 

duro,  -are.  -avx,  -atiim,  to  last 

durixs,  -a,  -iim,  hard 

dux,  duels  (m.),  a  leader 

EL 
e  (w.   abl.  and  only  before  consonants), 

from,  of,  out  of 
Eboracxxxix,   -i  (n.),  York;  Eboracum 

Novum,  New  York 
eclipsis,  -  (f.),  an  eclipse 
edo>,  -ere,  edx,  esiim,  to  eat 
educo,     are,    -avx,    -atiim,    to 

bring  up,  educate 
educo,  -ere,  edux.1,  eductiim,   to 

lead,  out 
efficio,   -ere,  eftecx,  efifectiim,  to 

accomplish 
effugio,  -ere,  effugx,  (no  sup.),   to 

escape 
egeo,  -ere,  -iii,  (no  sup.),  to  (be in) 

need 
ego,  I 
ejicxo,    -ere,    ejecx,    ejecttim,    to 

drive  from 
elabor,  -i,  elapsiis  sum,  to  slip 
elegantia,  -ae  (f.),  elegance 
elementiim,  -i  (n.),  an  element 
el6phantiis,  -i  (m.),  an  elephant 
eligo,     -ere,     elegx,    electiim,    to 

choose,  to  gather 
eloquens,  -tis,  eloquent 
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eloquentia,  -ae  (f.),  the  art  of  speak- 
ing, eloquence 

emo,  -ere,  emi,  empttxni,  to  buy, 
purchase  . 

emolumentiim.,  -i  (n.),  advantage 

Ennriis,  -i  (m.),  Ennius 

enumero,  -are,  -avi,  -atiim,  to 
enumerate 

eo,  IvI,  lttim,  ire,  to  go 

Epa^riTnondas,-ae(m.),  Epaminondas 

Eplrotes,  -ae  (m.),  an  Epiroie 

epistu:a,  -ae  (f.),  a  letter 

eques,  -11:1s  (m.),  a  knight;  eqmtes, 
cavalry 

equito,  -are,  -avi,  -atHm,  to  ride 

equils,  -I  (m.),  a  horse 

erga  (w.  ace),  toward,  unto 

ergo,  therefore,  consequently 

enplo,  -ere,  ertptil,  ereptxim.,  to 
take  away 

errans,  -tls,  wandering 

erro,  -are,  -avi,  -atiim,  to  err, 
wander,  to  rove  about,  to  be  mistaken 

erudio,  -Ire,  -ivi,  -ItHm,  to  in- 
struct 

erii ditto,    onis  (f.),  erudition 

erumpo,  -ere,  erupl,  eruptiim,  to 
burst  from 

escae,  -arxxin  (f.  pi.),  food 

e\-,uriens,  -tls,  hungry 

et,  and 

etiam,  also,  (before  a  comparative)  still 

etia  it  si,  even  if,  although 

etsl,  although,  though 

Euphrates,  -Is  (m.),  the  river  Euphra- 
tes 

evado,  -er<5,  evasl,  evasilm,  to  be- 
come 

eveho,  -ere,  evezxii,  evectiim,  to 
raise 

evello,  -ere,  evelll,  evulsilm,  to 
pluck  out 

everto,  -Sre,  evertl,  eversiim,  to 
overthrow 

ex  (w.  bM.) ,  from,  of,  out  of 

exardesco,  -ere,  exarsi,  exarsHin, 
to  be  inflamed,  to  break  out 

excel! ens.  -1:1s,  excellent 

exfito,  -ar§,  -avi,  -atHm,  to 
arouse 


exempliim,  -i  (n.),  an  example 
exeo,  -ii^e,  -II,  -Itixm.,  to  depart, 

come  off 
exercitatio,  -onis  (f.),  practice 
exercitiis,  -Us  (m.),  an  army 
exigo,   -ere\   exegl,   exactHm,   to 

spend;  monumentuni  exigere,  to  ereoi 

a  monument 
exiguiis,  -a,  -u.m,  small 
expello,  -ere,   expuli,  expulsilm., 

to  drive  awaifi  to  expel 
expergiso,or,  -I,    experrecttis    sum, 

to  ivake  up 
experior,  -iri,  expertiis  sum,  to  try 
expeto,    -ere,     expetlvi,     expetl- 

tilm,  to  search  out 
explano,  -are,  -avi,  -atiim,  to 

explain 
expleo,  -ere^exple  vl,expletilm., 

to  fill 
exploro,  -are,  -avi,   -atum,   to 

explore 
expugno,  -arS,  -avi,  -atiim.,   to 

capture;  vi  expugnare,  to  storm 
exstirpo,  -are,  -avi,  -atiim,  to 

eradicate 
exstruo,    -ere,    exstruxl,    exstruc- 

tiim,  to  build 

F. 

fabula,  -ae  (f.),  a  play 
facile,  easily 

facilitas,  -atis  (f.),  easy  access 
tacinlis,  -oris  (n.),  a  cinme 
facio,  -ere,  feci,  factum,  to  make, 
do;    recte  fa  cere,   to  do  right;   parvi 
facere,  to  make  of  little  account;  mi- 
nimi faoere,  to  make  of  very  little  ac- 
count, to  value  at  the  lowest  rate 
familiarlias,  -atis  (f.),  intimacy 
felicitas,  -atis  (f.),  good  fortune 
fenestra,  -ae  (f.),  a  window 
ferculilm,  -I  (n.),  a  dish 
fere,  almost,  nearly;  null  us  fere,  hardly 

any 
fero,  -r6,  tUli,  latum,  to  bear, 
carry,  endure;  aegre  ferre,  to  take  ill 
ferr&iis,  -a,  -ilm,  of  iron,  iron{s.dj.) 
ferrUm,  -I  (n.),  iron,  a  sword 
fertiiitas,  -atis  (f.),  fertility 
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fessu.s,  -a,  -um,  weary  (of)   . 

fides,  -el  (f.),  faith,  belief,  credit 

fid \is,  -a,  -Um,  faithful 

fflia,  -ae  (f . ) ,  a  daughter 

filiiis,  -I  (m.),  a  son 

finio,  -Ire,  -Ivi,  -Itum,  to  finish 

finis,  -  (m.),  an  end,  limit 

flo,  fi^rl,  factiis  sum,  to  become 

firmiis,  -a,  -iim,  firm 

flagelliim.,  -i  (n.),  a  scourge 

flagito,  -arS,  -avi,  -atiim,  to  keep 
demanding 

florens,  -tis,  flourishing,  in  blossom 

floreo,  -ere,  -ill,  (no  sup.),  to  flour- 
ish, to  be  distinguished 

flos,  -oris  (m.),  a  flower 

flumen,  -Inis  (n.),  a  river 

fociis,  -I  (m.),  fireside 

foliiim.,  -I  (n.),  a  leaf 

fons,  -tis  (m.),  a  spring,  source 

forma,  -ae  (f.),  figure 

fortasse,  perhaps 

fortis,  -e,  brave 

fortitude,  -Inis  (f.),  courage 

fortuna,  -ae  (f.),  fortune,  luck;  fortu- 
nam  perlclitarl,  to  try  one's  luck 

foriim,  -i  (n.),  the  forum 

fossa,  -ae  (f.),  a  ditch,  trench 

foveo,  -ere,  fovi,  fotiirri,  to  cherish 

fragilitas ,  -at Is  (f. ) ,  frailty 

frango,  -ere,  fregl,  fract-u.ni,  to 
break 

fratSr,  -rls  (m.),  a  brother 

frequens,  -tis,  crowded 

frigidu-S.  -a,  -iim,  cold 

frlgiis,  -oris  (n.)i  cold 

frons,  -tis  (f.),  the  forehead 

fructiis,  -us  (m.),  fruit 

frugal  itas,  -atls  (f.) ,  frugality 

fruges,  -um  (f.  ji\.),  fruit 

frumentum,  -I  (n.),  corn 

fruor,  -I,  fruitu.s  &  fructiis  sum, 
to  enjoy 

frustra,  in  vain 

fuga,  -ae  (f.),  a  flight 

fugio,  -§re,  fiigi,  fugltiim.,  to  flee 
or  fly,  avoid,  escape 

fulmen,  -Inis  (n.),  a  lightning 

fumiis,  -I  (m.),  smoke 

fundiis,  -I  (m,),  (a  piece  of)  land 


funiis,  -Srls  (n.),  a  funeral 
fur,  -Is  (m.),  a  thief 
furca,  -ae  (f.),  a  pitchfork 
furor,  -ari,  -atiis  sum,  to  steal 
furtiim,  -I  (n.),  theft 
f  iiturus,  -a,  -iim,  future;  futura,  the 
future 

O. 

Gajiis,  -i  (m.),  Gajus 

Gallia,  -ae  (f.),  Gaul 

GallTciis,  -a,  -iim.,  Gallic 

gallina,  -ae  (f.),  a  hen 

Galliis,  -I  (m.),  a  Gaul 

gaudeo,  -ere,  gavisiis  sum,  to  re- 
joice, delight 

gaudiiim.,  -I  (n.),joy 

gelasco,  -ere,  (no  perf.  &  sup.),  to 
freeze 

gemma,  -ae  (f.),  a  gem 

genetrizx:,  -leis  (f.),  a  mother 

gens,  -tis  (f.),  a  tribe,  nation 

genulniis,  -a.  -iim.,  belonging  to  the 
cheek 

geniis,  -eris  (n.),  a  kind,  race 

Germania,  -ae  (f.),  Germany 

Germaniis,  -I  (m.),  a  German 

gero,  -Sre,  gessi,  gestiim,  to  cany 
on,  do 

gest©,-a/r§,-a/Vi,  -atiim,  to  carry 

glauiiis,  -I  (m.),  a  sword 

glans,  -cLIs  (f.),  an  acorn 

globosiis,  -a,  -iim.,  round  like  a  ball 

globiis,  -I  (m.),  a  globe 

gloria,  jae  (f.),  glory 

Gracchiis, -I  (m.),  Gracchus 

Graecia,  -ae  (f.),  Greece 

Graeciis,  -a,  -iim.,  Greek 

grandis,  -e,  great 

grand o,  -Inis  (f.),  hail 

graniim,  -I  (n.),  a  grain 

gratia,  -ae  (f.),  favor,  thanks;  gra- 
tlae,  -arum.  (f.  pi.),  thanks;  gra- 
tia, on  account  of,  for  the  sake  of 

gratiosiis,  -a,  -iim.,  liked 

gratulor,  -ari,  -atiis  sum,  to  con- 
gratulate 

gratus,  -a,  -iim,  thankful 

gravis,  -e,  heavy,  severe;  morbus  gra- 
vis, a  severe  sickness 
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graviter,  seriously;    graviter  adhortari, 

to  exhort  earnestly;  graviter  aegrotare, 

to  be  seriously  ill 
gtibernaror,  -oris  (in.),  a  pilot 
guberno,  -ar6,  -avl,  -atiim,  to 

govern 
gusto,    -arS,    -avi,    -atiim,    to 

taste 

Ho 

habeo,  -ere,  -iil,  -Ifu.m,  to  have, 

to  keep;  magni  habere,  to  value  highly; 
oral  ion  em  habere,  to  deliver  a  speech 
habi  o,  -are,  -avi,  -atiim,  to  live 
habi.us.  -"us  (m.),  appearance 
Hadrianixs,  -I  (m.),  the  emperor  Ha- 
drian 
hamfis,  -i  (m.),  a  hook 
Hannibal,  -Is  (m.),  Hannibal,  a  Car- 
thaginian general 
Hasdrubal,  -is  (m.),  Hasdrubal 
hand,  not;  baud  raro,  often 
Hebraeiis,  -I  (m.),  a  Hebrew 
Helvetiixs,  -I  (m.),  a  Helvetian 
Hennciis,  -I  (m.),  Henry 
herba,  -ae  (f.),  an  herb,  weed,  plant 
herl,  yesterday 

Herodoiiis,  -I  (m.),  Herodotus 
Hesperus,  -I  (m.),  the  evening  star 
hie,  haec,  hoc,  this  (of  mine),  the  latter 
litems,  hiemis  (f.),  winter 
hilar! s,  -e.  cheerful 
limultiis,  -lis  (m.),  neighing 
Hippias,  -ae  (m,),  Hippias 
hirundo,  -Inis  (f.),  a  swallow 
HIspanTa,  -ae  (f.),  Spain 
Hispanus,  -I  (m.),  a  Spaniard 
histotia,  -ae  (f.),  history 
Homerus,    -I    (m),    the    Greek  poet 

Homer 
homo,  -Inis   (m.),   man;    iste  homo, 
that  fellow;  homines  (m.  \A.),  people 
honest  e,  honestly,  honorably 
honestiis,  -a,  -iiiii,  honorable 
honor,    oris  (m.),  an  honor,  office 
hora,  -ae  if. ),  an  hour 
h  rreo,    -ere,    -ui,    (no  sup.),    to 

shudder  at 
Hortensrus,  -I  (m.),  Hortensius 
hortor,  -ari,  -afiis  sum,  to  exhort 


liostls,  -  (m.),  an  enemy 
human itas,  -atls  (f.),  kindness 
liumaniis,  -a,  -uni,  liuman 
liomus,  -i   (f.),  soil;  humo,  from  the 
ground;  huml,  on  the  ground 

I. 
ib!,  here 

ictus,  -us  (m.),  a  stroke 
idcirco,  for  this  reason 
idem,  eadem,  idem,  the  same 
ideo,  for  the  reason,  therefore,  for  that 
Tdoaeiis,  -a,  -uni,  fit,  suitable, proper 
lgitur,  therefore,  then  ' 
ignaiiis,  -a,  -Uni,  ignorant 
ignavia,  -ae  (f.),  indolence,  cowardice 
ignis.  -  (m.),Jire 
ignoro,  -ar<5,  -a^I,  -atum,  not 

to  know 
ignos(.-o,-ere,  ignovl,  ignotiim,  to 

forgive 
ille,  ilia,  Uliid,  thai,  (yonder),  the  for- 
mer 
illustiis,  -e,  brilliant 
illustro,    -are,  -avi,  -atiim,    to 

illuminate 
imago,  -Inis  (f.),  an  image 
imbecilliis,  -a,  -Hm.,  feeble 
lrnitatio,  -onis  (f.),  imitation 
Traitor,  -ari,    at \is  sum,  to  imitate 
immineo,  -ei  e,   (no  p^rf.  &  sup.),  to 

threaten 
immortalis,  -e,  immortal 
immonaiitas,  -alls  (f.),  immortality 
impatiens,  -lis,  incapable  of  enduring 
impedTm°n'.iiiii.,  -I  (n.),  an  obstacle 
impeV.io,    -Ire,  -IvI,   -Ifum,    to 

hinder 
impello,  -ere,  impull.  impirsiiiii, 

to  drive 
impenetrabilis,  -e,  impenetrable 
imperator,  -oris  (m.),  a  commander, 

general,  an  emperor 
impeiitiis,  -a,  -iim,  ignorant 
impei Tiiiii,    -I    (n.),    empire,    power, 
government;    contra  imp&.ium,    con- 
trary to  orders;    ad   imperiiim   acce- 
dere,  to  come  to  the  throne 
impertio,    -Ire,   -Ivl,  -Itum,   to 
share 
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impetro,  -ar6,  -avl,  -atHm,   to 

obtain 
impleo,     -ere,     implevi,    imple- 

tHm,  to  fill 
imploro,  -ar6,  -a,vi,  -atilm.,  to 

implore 
impono,     -ere,     imposHi\    imposl- 

tum,  to  put  on 
irnporto,   -are,  -avi,  -atHm,  to 

import 
impotens,  -tls,  powerless  to  control 
imprimo,    -ere.    impress!,     impres- 

sum,  to  stamp 
impiidentia,  -ae  (f.),  impudence 
in  (w.  ace),  into;  (w.  abl.),  in,  on 
incendiilm,  -i  (n.),  a -fire,  burning 
incertHs.  -a,  -Hm,  uncertain 
incido,  -ere,  incidl,  (no  sup.),  to  fall 

into 
incido,  -ere,  incidl,  incisHm,  to  en- 
grave 
incinio,   -er§,   incepi,   inceptttm, 

to  begin 
incola,  -ae  (m.),  an  inhabitant 
incoio,  -ere,  incolHI,  incultHm,  to 

inhabit 
incommodHm,  -I  (n.),  discomfiture 
inconsulio,  inconsiderately 
incredibills,  -e,  incredible 
India,  -ae  (f.),  India 
indico,  -are,  -avi,  -atHm,  to  in- 
dicate, reveal,  tell 
indigeo,  -ere.  -Hi,  (no  sup.),  to  need 
indignHs,  -a,  -Hm,  unworthy 
induce,  -ere,  induxi,   induetHm, 

to  introduce 
industria, -ae  (f.),  industry 
inertia,  -ae  (f.),  idleness 
infans,  -tis  (m.  and  f.),  a  babe,  child 
infelix,  -icis,  unhappy 
inferior,  -its,  inferior,  lower 
infesto,  -are,  -avi,  -atHm,  to  in- 
fest 
inflgo,    -ere,  infixil,  infizxinm,   to 

fix  in 
intra,  below 

ingeniHm,  -I  (n.),  talent,  mind 
ingens,  -tis,  immense 
ingenuHs,  -I  (m.),  a  gentleman 
ingratHs,  -a,  -Hm,  ungrateful 


ingrtio,  -ere,  -I,  (no  sup.),  to  break 

into 
lnlmieiiTa,  -ae  (f.),  enmity 
lnlmlcHs,  -I  (m.),  enemy 
mimlcHs,  -a,  -Hm,  opposed;  maxime 

inimicu?,  extremely  opposed 
injicio,  -ere,  injeci,  injectttm,  to 

strike  into 
injuria,  -ae  (f.),    an   injury,   wrong; 

injuria,    unjustly;    injuria   servitutis, 

the  outrage  of  slavery 
inju-titia,  -ae  (f.),  injustice 
injuste,  unjustly 
injuslHs,  -a,  -Hm,  unjust 
mnatHs,  -a,  -Hm,  born  in 
innocens,  -tis,  innocent 
innocentia,  -ae  (f.),  innocence 
innoxIHs,  -a,  -Hm,  harmless 
innumerabills,    -e,   innumerHs,    -a, 

-Hm,  innumerable,  numberless 
inprimls,  especially 
inquam.  I  say,  quoth  I 
insidiae,  -arum  (f.  pi.),  treachery 
insidior,  -ari,  -atus  sum,  to  pursue 
inspiclo,  -ere,  inspeixii,  inspectHm, 

to  look  into 
instituo,  -ere,  institui,  institutHm, 

to  establish,  ordain,  to  train 
insum,  I.iesse,   infill,    to  be  in;    inest, 

there  is 
inteilego,    -ere,    intellezx:!,   intellec- 

tum,  to  understayid,  see 
intercalo,  -are,  -avi,  -atuni,   to 

interpolate 
interdum,  sometimes 
intereo,  -ire,  interli,  interltHm, 

to  perish 
interesse,  see  intersum 
interficio,  -ere,   interfeci,   interfec- 

tum,  to  kill 
interim,  meanwhile 
interitHs,  -us  (m.),  destruction 
interjicio,    -ere,    interjeci,   interjec- 

tum,  to  throw  in 
interrogo,  -are,  -avi,  -atHm,  to 

ask,  question,  inquire 
intersum,  interesse,  interim,  to  be  present 

at;    interest,     it  concerns,    interests, 

matters,is  the  interest,is  of  importance; 

nihil  interest,  it  makes  no  difference 
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interval!  xxirx,  -x  (n.),  a  space 
intervenxo,   -ire,  intervenx,  interven- 

trixixx,  to  intervene 
intestina,  -oxnim   (n.   pi.),    the  in- 
testines 
intlmixs,  -a,  -um,  inmost,  hinder 
intolerabilxs,  -e,  intolerable 
intonsixs,  -a,  -\xm,  unshaved 
intra  (w.  ace),  within 
intro,  -are,  -avi .,  -a/tilxxx,  to  enter 
intueor,  -erx,  -xtxis  siim,  to  lookat 
musitatxis,  -a,  -xxxxx,  extraordinary, 

uncommon 
inutilxs,  -e,  unfit;  injurious,  of  no  use 
invenxo,    -Ire,  inveni,    mventixiix, 

to  find  (out),  invent,  to  devise 
inventor,  -oris  (m.),  an  inventor 
investlgo,  -are,  -avx,  -atiiixx,  to 

find  out 
invideo,  -ere,  invidx,  invisixixx,  to 

envy 
invidia,  -ae  (f.),  envy 
invito, -sir e,-avx,  -atiim,  to  invite 
inviixs,  -a,  -ixiix  impassable 
ipse,  -a,  -ixxri ,  himself,  herself  itself; 

very 
Ira,  -ae  (f.),  anger 
Isocrates,  -Is  (m.),  Isocrates 
iste,  -a,  -Hcl,  that  (of  yours) 
ita,  so,  thus 
ItalTa,  -ae  (f.),  Italy 
iterum,  a  second  time,  again 


jaculor, -ari, -atiis  sum,  to  throw 
the  javelin 

jam,  already;  jam  nunc,  just  now 

jocixs,  -x  (m.),  a  jest,  joke;  joco,  in 
joke 

Josephxis,  -I  (m.),  Joseph 

jubeo,  -ere,  jussx,  jussiixxx,  to 
order 

jucunditas,  -atxs  (f.),  enjoyment 

jucundxis,  -a,  -Um,  pleasant,  agree- 
able 

judex, -xexs  (m.),  a  judge;  judices, 
the  jury 

jiidi  lixm,  -x  (n.),  a  court;  judicium 
capitis,  a  trial  for  life;  judicio,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment 


judico,  -ar<5,    -avx,    -atiim,   to 

judge,  consider 
Jugurtha,  -ae  (m.),  Jugurtha 
Julixis,  -I  (m.),  Julius 
Juppiter,  Jo  vis  (hi.)',  Jupiter,  Jove 
jurgiosxis,  -a,  -iim,  quarrelsome 
jxxs,  jUris  (n.),  right,  law;  jus  civile, 

civil  law 
jussu,  by  order 
j  ustitia,  -ae  (f . ) ,  justice 
justxxs, -a,  -xxxn.,just 
jtivenxs,  -  (m.),  a  youth 
juventxxs,  -xVtxs  (f.),  youth 
juvo,  -are,  juvx,  jutxxm,  to  assist, 

avail;  Part.  Fat.  juvaturu^ 

Tu. 

labor,  -oris  (m.),  labor,  work 
laboro,    -are,   -avi,    -atxiiix,  to 

work;  parum  laborare,  to  take  too 
little  pains 

lac,  1  act  is  (n.),  milk 

Lacedaemonixxs,  -i  (m.),  a  Lacedae- 
monian 

lacesso,  -ere,  lacessxvx,  lacessx- 
tixixx,  to  provoke 

lacrima,  -ae  (f.),  a  tear 

laedo,  -ere,  laesx,  laesxxixx,  to  vio- 
late, hurt,  injure 

Laelixxs,-!  (m.),  Laelius 

lapis,  -IdLxs  (m.),  a  stone 

Latlnxxs,  -a.  -ixm,  Latin 

latro,  -oxxxs  (m.),  a  robber 

latxxs,  -a,  -um,  broad,  wide 

laudabllis,  -e,  praiseworthy 

laus,  -dis  (f.),  praise;  laudi  duce're', 
to  count  it  a  praise 

lautumiae,  -arxxxxx  (f.  pi.),  the  stone- 
quarries 

lectio,  -oxxxs  (f.),  reading 

legatio,  -oxxls  (f.),  an  embassy 

lego,  -ere,  legx,  lectixxxx,  to  read 

leo,  -oxxls  (m.),  a  lion 

lepxxs,  -oris  (m.),  a  hare 

levxs,  -e,  light 

levo,  -are,  -avi,  -atxxiix,  to  I 

libenter,  icillingly 

liber,  -rx  (m.),  a  book 

liber,  -a,  -ixm .  free 

llberalitas,  -atxs  (f.),  liberality 
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libera,  -orixnx(m.  p.),  children 

Hbero,  -are,  -avi,  -atxxxxx,  to  (set) 
free,  liberate,  deliver,  save,  release 

liber. as,  -atxs  (f.),  liberty 

licet,  it  is  allowed,  lawful,  I  am  free; 
licixxt  or  licit  Q.m  est,  lie  ere 

lignxxnx,  -i  (n.),  wood 

llmeix,  -Inis  (n.),  a  threshold 

lingua,  -ae  (f.),  the  tongue,  alanguage, 
speech 

littera,  -ae  (f.),  a  letter  (of  the  alpha- 
bet) 

loco,  -are,  -avi,  -a/tilm,  to  let 

locuples,  -etls,  wealthy 

locxxs,  -I  (m.),  a  place,  condition 

lorige,  by  far,  far 

longinquitas,  -afcis  (f.),  length 
longiiis,  longer 
longxis,  -a,  -um,  long 
loquacitas,  -atis  (f.),  loquacity 
loquor,  -I,  locutrixs  sum,  to  speak 
Lucania,  -ae  (f.),  Lucania 
Lucanxis,  -a,  -um,  Lucanian 
luceo,    -ere,  luxx,    (no  sup.)?    to 

shine 
Lucifer,  -I  (m.),  the  morning-star 
lucrxixxx,  -I  (n.),gain 
luctxis,  -xls  (m.),  grief  - 
luciilentxxs,  -a,  -ixxix,  bright 
ludo,  -ere,  lusi,  lusxxixx,  to  play 
ludxxs,  -I  (m.),   a  play,  game;    ludi 

Olympic!,  the  Olympian  games 
luna,  -ae  (f.),  the  moon 
lupixs,  -i  (m.),  a  wolf 
lusxis,  -xls  (m.),  gaming 
lux,  lucis  (f.),  light;   prima  lux,   day- 
break 
luxuria,  -ae   )  , 
luxuries,  -el  \  luxurV 
Lycurgxis,  -I  (m.),  Lycurgus,  the  law- 
giver of  the  Spartans 
Lydia,  -ae  (f.),  Lydia 
Lydxxs,  -i  (m.),  a  J^ydian 

M. 

MScedo,  -onis  (m.),  a  Macedonian 
maeror,  -oris  (m.),  sorrow 
magis,  more 

magister,  -rl  (m.),  a  teacher,  master 
magistratxxs,  -us  (m.),  a  magistrate 


magnitudo,  -inis  (f.),  size 
magnopere,  greatly 
magnxxs,-a,-ixiix,  great,  large;  magno 

(pretio  understood),  at  a  high  price 
major ,-Hs,  greater;  major  natu,  older; 
majores,  -ixxix  (m.  pi.),  the  ances- 
tors; majores  natu,  one's  elders 
maledlco,  -ere,  -dizxix,  -dictTiim,  to 

curse 
malediciis,  -x  (m.),  a  calumniator 
maleficiUxxi,  -i  (n.),  an  evil  deed 
malo,  malle,  malixx,  (noswp.),tohave 

rather 
malxxnx,  -I  (n.),  an  evil,  misfortune 
maltxs,  -a,  -Um,  bad 
mane,  early  in  the  morning 
maneo,  -ere,  mansx,  mansum,  to 

remain 
Manlitxs,  -i  (m.),  Manlius 
mansuetudo,  -inis  (f.),  mildness 
mantis,  -Us  (f.),  the  hand 
Marcellxas,  -a  (m.),  Marcellus 
mare,  -Is  (n.),  the  sea 
maritimxxs,  -a,-xxixx,  over  the  sea,  sea- 
Man  us, -a  (m.),  Marius,  seven  times 

consul 
Massagetae,    -aa»iaaia    (m.   pi.),    the 

Massagetae,  a  Scythian  people 
mater,  -rls  (f.),  a  mother 
matricidixxxTX,  -a  (n.),  matricide 
matutmias,  -a,  -ixxix,  morning- 
maxime,  most,  chiefly 
maxlmus,  -a,  -iaaaa,  greatest 
medeor,  -era,   (no  perf.),  to  cure, 

heal 
Media,  -ae  (f.),  Media 
medicina,  -ae  (f.),  medicine 
medietas,  -I  (m.).  a  physician 
medrus,    -a,   -tina,    middle,    in   the 
middle;    media  urbe,  in  the  midst  of 
the  city 
mel,  mellis  (n.),  honey 
melior,  -xxs,  better 
meminx,  meminisse,  to  remember 
memor,  -Is,  mindful 
memor  la,  -ae  (f.),  memory 
mendacixirrx.  -i  (n.),  a  falsehood 
mendlco,  -are,  -avi,  -attain,  to 

beg 
mendlctas^  -a  (m.),  a  beggar 
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mens,  -tis  (f.),  the  mind 

mensis,  -  (m.),  a  month 

mention?,  -Iri,  -itus  sum.  to  lie  to 

tell  a  lie 
mercator,  -oris  (m.),  a  merchant 
mercatus,  -us  (m.),  o.  market 
merees,  -eciis   (f.),    &  recompense, 

reward 
mercor,  -ari,  -atus  sum,  to  buy 
mereor,  -eri,  -itus  sum,  to  deserve 
meildies,  -ex  (m.),  midday,  noon 
mentus,  -a,  -urn,  deserving 
merx,  -cis  (f.),  ware 
metallum,  -i  (n.),  a  metal 
metier,  -iri,  mensus  sum.  to  mea- 
sure 
meto,  -ere    messui,  messiim,  to 

reap 
metuo,  -ere,  metiii,  (no  sun.     to  fear 
metus,  -Us  {m.),fear 
metis,  -a,  -um,  my;  omnia  mea,  my 

all 
migrans,  migratory 
mlgro,    -are,    -avi,  -atiim,    to 

migrate 
miles,  -itis  (m.),  a  soldier 
mlliarilim,  -I  (n.),  a  mile 
militia,  -ae  (f.),  military  service 
mi  lie,  a  thousand 
millies,  a  thousand  times 
Miltiades,  -is  (m.),  Miltiades 
Minerva,  -ae(f.),  Minerva,  the  goddess 

of  wisdom 
minime,  by  no  means,  least,  not  at  all 
minimus,  -a,  -um,  least,  smallest 
minor,  -tis,   less,   smaller;    minor  is, 

cheaper;  minor  natu,  younger 
miniio,  -ere,  minui,  minutum,  to 

lessen,  weaken 
minus  (adv.),  less 
mlrificus,  -a,  -tim,  wonderful 
mlroi*,  -ari,  -atus  sum,  to  wonder 

at 
mlrus,  -a,  -um,  wonderful 
miser,  -a,  -urn,  wretched,  miserable 
misereor,  -eri,  miseritus  &  miser- 

tus  sum,  to  have  pity 
miseret,   it  excites  pity;   miserituxri, 

miserturn  est,  miserere 
misericordla,  -ae  (f.),  charity 


Mithridates,  -is  (m.),  Mithridatcs 

mitto,  -ere,  nnsi,  missum,  to  send- 
in  perlcula  mittere,  to  bring  into  dan- 
ger 

moderate,  with  moderation 

moderor,  -ari,  -atus  sum,  to  regu- 
late 

modestia,  -ae  (f.),  modesty 

modestus,  -a,  -um,  modest 

modicus,  -a,  -um,  moderate,  little 

modus,  -i  (m.),  measure,  moderation, 
modum  tenere,  to  observe  alimit ;  nullo 
modo,  by  no  means;  quocunque  modo, 

.  by  any  means 

molestia,  -ae  (f.),  trouble 

molestiis,  -a.  -Um,  troublesome,  irk-  . 
some 

mollio,  -ire,  -ivi,  -itum,  to  as- 
suage 

mollis,  -e,  soft 

moneo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itum,  to  ad- 
vise, warn,  remind 

mons,  -tis  (m.),  amountain 

monstro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to 
show 

monurnenturri,  -i  (n.),  a  monument 

morbus,  -i  (m.),  a  disease,  sickness 

morior,  -i,  mortuus  sum,  to  die 

morosus,  -a,  -um,  cross 

mors,  -tis  (f.),  death 

mortuus,  -a,  -um,  dead 

mos,  -oris  (m.),  custom,  manner; 
mores,  morals,  character 

motus,  -us  (m.),  motion 

moveo,  -ere,  movi,  motum,  to 
move 

mulier,  -is,(f.),  a  woman 

mult.irudo,  -ixiis  (f.),  a  multitude 

multo,  -are,  -H^vl,  -atum,  to 
mulct,  punish 

multus,  -a,  -um,  much,  many;  mul- 
tum,  greatly  . 

Mummius,  -i  (m.),  Mummius 

mundus,  -i  (m.),  the  world 

munio,  -ire,  -i"vi,  -Itum,  tofor- 

tyy 

munus,  -eris  (n.),  a  gift;  mlmus 
afferre,  to  render  service;  muneri  dare, 
to  give  as  a  gift 

murus,  -i  (m.),  a  wall 
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mus,  mnris  (m.),  a  mouse 

mus-  a,  -ae  (f.),  a  fly 

miisice,  -es  (f.),  music 

mil  i  at  Io,-oixxs  ( f. ) ,  inter  change, change 

mutHs,  -a,  -xlxxx,  mute 

IS. 

namque,  for 

narratio,  -onis  (f.),  a  narrative 

narro,  -are,  -avx,  -atxxixx,  to  tell, 

relate 
nascor,  -I,  natiis  sum,  to  be  born 
nasiis,  -x  (m.),  the  nose 
natalxs,  -  (m  ),  a  birthday 
natio,  -5nis  (f.),  a  nation 
nato,  -are,  -avx,  -atriiiTx,  to  swim 
natuia,  -ae  (f.),  nature 
natixs,  -a,-xiiix,  born;  with  annus,  old 
naufragiixrrx,  -I  (u.),  a  shipwreck 
nauta,  -ae  (m.),  a  sailor,  seaman 
navalxs,  -e,  naval 
navigatio.  -oxxxs  (r.),  navigation;  na- 

viga.io  circuni  terram,  a  voyage  round 

the  world 
navigixxxix,  -I  (n.),  a  vessel 
ne,  not,  that  not,  lest 
re.  .qui Jem,  not  even 
Neapolxs,  -  (f.),  Naples 
necessanixs,  -a,  -iixxx,  necessary 
necesse  est,  it  must  needs 
neee?sitas,  -atrls  (O,  necessity 
neco,  -are,  -avi,  -atxxixx,  to  kill, 

slay^ 
nefarixis,  -a,  -um,  nefarious,  wicked, 
neglego,  -ere,  negle:x:x,  neglect:xxiii, 

to  neglect.     Written  also  r.egligere 
nego,  -are,  -avi,  -atxxixx,  to  deny 
negotiixxix,  -I  (n.),  an  affair;  nihil  ne- 
go IT,  nothing  to  do 
nemo,  -xxxxs  (m.),  nobody,  no  one 
Neptunxxs,  -x  (m.),  Neptune,  the  god  of 

the  sea 
neque,  and  not;  neque.  .neque,  neither. . 

nor 
Nero,  -oxxls  (m.),  Nero 
neselo,  -Ire,  -Ivi,  -itxlxxx,  not  to 

know;  to  be  ignorant  of 
nidxis,  -I  (m.),  a  nest 
nihil,  nothing 
Niliis,  -I  (m.),  the  river  Nile 


nimis,  too  much,  too 

nimriis,  -a,  -Um,  too  much,  excessive 

nisi,  if  not,  unless,  but,  except 

nix,  nivis  (f.),  snow 

nobilxs,  -e,  noble,  precious 

nocens.  -'tis  (m.),  a  guilty  person 

noceo,  -ere,  -xxx,  -xtxxiix,    to  do 

harm,  injure 
noctu,  at  night 
nocttia,  -ae  (f.),  an  owl 
nolo,  nolle,  nolxii,  (no  sup.);  tobe  un- 
willing, not  to  wish 
nomexx,  -xnxs  (n.),  a  name 
nomino,  -are,  -avi,  -atxiiix,   to 

call,  name 
non,  not,  no;  non  solum,  .sed  etiam,  not 

only,  .but  also 
nonaginta,  ninety 
nondum,  not  yet 

nonne  (interrog.  part.),  not,  if  not 
nonnisi,  only 
normullx,  -ae,  -a,  some 
nonnumquam,  sometimes 
nosco,  -ere,  no  vi,  notxxxix,  to  learn 

to  know 
noster,  -ra,  -xuiixx,  our;  nostra  (n. 

pi.),  our  things,  our  property 
noiio, -oxxxs  (f.),  an  idea 
notxis,  -a,  -xxixx,  known 
nox,  nocti;  (f.),  the  night 
noxixxs,  -a,  -xiixx,  noxious 
nubila,  -ox»xiixx  (n.  pi.),  clouds 
nubo.   -ere,    nupsx,    nuptxlixx,    to 

marry  (of  the  woman) 
nfulxis,  -a,  -xiiix,  naked 
nullUs,   -a,   -xxixx,    no;    nullus   fere, 

hardly  any 
Numa  PompilTxis,-ae-i  (m.),  Numa 

Pompilius,  second  king  of  Borne 
Numantla,  -ae  (f.),   the   city  of  Nu- 

mantia 
numero,  -are,   -avi,  -a/tixxxx,   to 

count 
NumTtox*,  -oris  (m,),  Numitor,  king 

of  Alba 
nummixs,  -x  (m.),  money 
Dumquam  or  nunquam,  never 
nunc,  now 
nuper,  the  other  day 
nutria,  -icis  (f.),  a  nurse 
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ob  (w.  ace.)?  on  account  of 
obdonnisco,   -ere,  obdormivx,  ob- 

dot  mltum,  to  go  to  sleep 
obduco,  -ere,  obduzxil,  obductuxxx, 

to  cover 
ob&o,  -ire,  obix,  obitum,  to  die 
oblittero,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to 

efface 
obliviscor,  -i,  oblftus  sum,  to  forget 
oboedlo,   -ire,   -xvx,   -xtum,  to 

obey,  heed 
obscuro,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to 

obscure,  eclipse 
obsideo,  -ere,  obsedl,  obsessiim, 

to  besiege 
obsto,  -are,  obstlti,  (no  sup.),  to  in- 
tervene 
occasio,  -oixls  (f.),  an  opportunity 
occidens,  -tis  (m.),  the  west 
occido,-ere.  occidi,  occasum,  to  set 
occido,  -ere,  occldl,  occisum,    to 

slay,  kill 
occo,-are,-avx,-atuxri,  to  harrow 
occulto,   -are,  -avi,  -attxm,   to 

conceal 
occultus,  -a,  -um,  secret 
occupo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,    to 

occupy 
Octavianus,  -I  (m.),  Octavianus,  sur- 
name of  the  emperor  Augustus 
octogmta,  eighty 
ocuius,  -I  (m.),  the  eye 
odl,  odisse,  to  hate 
odlosus,  -a,  -iim,  hateful 
odium,  -I  (n.),  hatred 
odor,  -oris  (m.),  smell,  odor 
offero,  -re,  obtu.11,  oblatum,  to 

offer 
officio,  -ere,  offeci,  offectum,  to 

hinder 
oSIcium,  -i  (n.),  a  duty 
oleum,  -i  (n.),  oil 
olim,  formerly 

Olymplcus,  -a,  -um,  Olympian 
omnipotens,  almighty 
omnis,  -&,  all,  every 
onus,  -eris  (n.).  aburden 
operor,  -arx,  -atus  sum,  to  work, 

be  busy 


opinio,  -oxiis  (f.),  an  opinion 
oportet,  cught;  opoitu.it,  oportere 
oppono,-ere^  opposux,opposItu.rrx, 

to  oppose 
opportunus,  -a,  -um,  suitable 
opprimo,     -ere,    oppress!,    oppres- 

sum,  to  overtake,  to  crush 
oppugno,  -ar§,  -avi,  -atum,  to 

besiege 
(ops),  opis  (f.),  help;  opes,  -uiix  (f. 

pi.),  wealth 
optimus,  -a,  -um,  best 
opto,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to  wish 

for 
opulentus,  -a,  -um,  ivealthy 
opus,  -eris  (n.),  a  work;  opus  est, 

there  is  need,  it  is  needful,  necessary 
ora,  -ae  ( f. ) ,  a  coast,  a  shore 
oraculum,  -i  (n.),  an  oracle 
oratlo,  -onis   (f.),  a  speech;  oratio- 

nera  habere,  to  deliver  a  speech 
orator,  -oris  (m.),  a  speaker,  orator 
orbis,  -  (m.),  a  circle;  orbis  terrarum, 

the  world 
ordo,  -Iixis  (m.),  order 
Orestes,  -is  (m.),  Orestes 
oriens,  -tis  (m.),  the  east 
orior,    -iri,    ortus   sum,    to  rise, 

arise;  to  spring 
ornamentum,  -i  (n.),  a  decoration 
ornatus,  -a,  -um,  adorned 
orno,  -are,  -aviratum,  to  adorn 
oro,  -are,  -avi,  -atiim,  to  pray, 

ask,  request,  beseech 
os,  oris  (n.),  the  mouth 
oscito,-ax»e,-a  vi,-atuiix,  to  yawn 
ostium,  -I  (n.),  a  door 
otlum,   ^x    (n.),  vacant  time;  otium 

non  est,  I  have  no  time 
ovls,  -  (f.),  a  sheep 
oviim,  -I  (n.),  an  egg 

I*. 

paene,  nearly,  almost 
paenitet,  it  causes  sorrow;  paenitu.I1:, 
.    paenltex'e.     Written  also  poenitet 
Palatinus,  -a,  -um,  Palatine 
pallivoliim,  -I  (n.),  a  coat,  cloak 
pallium,  -x  (n.),  the  pallium,  a  large 
cloak 
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paliis,  -Hdls  (f.),  a  marsh 

panis,  -  (m.),  bread 

parco,  -erS,  peperci,  parsiiirL,  to 
spare 

parens,  -tis  (m.  &  f. ),  a  parent 

pareo,  -ere,  -ill,  -itrum,  to  obey 

paro,  -are,  -avi,  -atilrn.,  to  ob- 
tain; dlvitias  parare,  to  hoard  riches; 
to  wi?i  riches;  interitum  parare,  to 
bring  destruction  upon;  exercitum  pa- 
l  are,  to  raise  art  army 

pars, -tis  (f.),  apart 

par  nnonia,  -ae  (f.),  frugality 

Partialis,  -i  (m.),  a  Parthian 

particeps,  -Ipis,  sharing 

parum,  not  very 

parvulu-S,  -1  (m.),  a  little  one 

parvtis,  -a,  -tim,  little,  small;  parvo, 
at  a  low  price 

pascuiiiix,  -i  (n.),  a  pasture 

passiis,  -ixs  (m.),  a  pace;  mille  pas- 
suura,  a  mile 

pastor,  -oris  (m.),  a  shepherd 

pateo,  -ere,  -Hi,  (no  sup.),  to  be 
open 

pater,  -rls  (m.),  a  father 

patiens,  -tis,  capable  of  enduring 

patientia,  -ae  (f.),  patience 

patlor,  -i,  passiis  sum,  to  suffer; 
aegre  patl,  to  be  grieved 

patria,  -ae  (f.),  one's  country 

patrona,  -ae  (f.)   )  4    * 

„A  _  w'       _/    \  \  a  protector 
patronixs,  -x  (rn.)  \ 

pauci,  -ae,  -a,  few,  a  few 

pauper,  -Is,  poor 

paupertas,  -atls  (f.), poverty 

Pausanlas,  -ae  (m.),  Pausanias 

pavo,  -onis  (m.),  a  pea-cock 

pas:,  -els  (f ),  peace 

peccatiim.,  -I  (n.),  sin 

pecco,  -are,  -avi,  -atxim,  to  sin 

pectHs,  -oris  (n.),  the  breast 

pecuniar,    -ae   (f.),     money,   sum    of 

money 
penaria,  -ae  (f.),  a  granary 
pendo,-ere,  pependi,  pensum,  to 

weigh;  parvl  pendere,  to  esteem  lightly 
penes  (w.  ace),  in  the  hands  of 
penna,  -ae   (f.),   a  feather;  pennae, 

wings 


penso,    -arS,    -avi,    -fittim,  to 

weigh 
penuria,  -ae  (f.),  scarcity 
per  (w.  ace.) j  through 
peragro,  -are,  -avi,  -attira.,    to 

viander  over 
perboniis,  -a,  -Hm,  very  good 
Perdiccas,  -ae  (m.)>  Perdiccas 
perdo,  -ere,  perdidLi,  perditixm, 

to  lose,  ruin 
peregrinxis,  -i  (m.),  a  stranger 
perennis,  -e,  durable 
pereo,  -ire,  -ii,  -Itiirn.,  to  perish 
perfectiis,  -a,  -Hm,  perfect 
perfero,  -re,  pertUli,  peiiatiim, 

to  bear 
perficlo,  -ere,  perfeci,  perfectixm, 

to  accomplish 
Pergamixrrx,  -i  (n.),  Pergamurn 
pergo,    -ere,  perrexi,  perrectliiii, 

to  go  on 
Pericles,  -Is  (m.),  Pericles 
perlclitor,  -ari,  -atus  sum,  to  try 
perltixs,  -a,  -Hm,  experienced,  skill- 
ful, skilled 
perjuriUm,  -I  (n.),  a  perjury 
permaneo,  -ere,  permansi,  perman- 

siim.,  to  continue 
permeo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to 

flow  through 
permultils,    -a,    -tim,    very   much, 

very  many 
pernicies,  -el  (f.),  ruin 
pernicioslis,  -a,  -Hm,  pernicious 
perpetior,    -I,   perpesslis   sum,    to 

suffer  patiently 
perpetuus,  -a,  -Hm,  constant 
Persa,  -ae  (m.),  a  Persian 
Persicils,  -a,  -tim,  Persian 
pesturbo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to 

disturb 
pervenio,-ire,  perveni,  p erven trurti, 

to  arrive  in;  pervenlre  in  caelum,  to 

pass  into  heaven 
pes,  pedis  (m.),  afoot 
pessime,  utterly 
pessimtis,  -a,  -Hm,  worst 
peto,  -ere,  petivi,  L-etltixiTi,    to 

seek,  ask,  entreat,  beseech;  paceai  pe- 

tere,  to  sue  for  peace 
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PMlipptis,  -1  (m.),  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia 

Phoenix:,  -xexs  (m.),  a  Phenician 

pictor,  -oris  (m.),  a  painter 

pietas,  -atxs  (f.), piety 

pigex*,  -ra,  -rtiiix,  lazy,  idle 

piget,  it  grieves,  it  disgusts;  pigtilt  or 
pigxtrixxxx  est,  pigere 

p litis,  -I  (m.),  a  hair 

pingo,-ere,  pinzx:!,  pictHm,  to  paint 

ping uis ,  -&,fat 

plrata,  -ae  (m.),  a  pirate 

pirtim,  -i  (n.),  a  pear 

piscis,  -  (m.),  cifish 

piscox*,  -arx,  -attis  sum,  to  fish 

piiis,  -a,  -tiixx,  pious 

placeo,  -ere,  -til, -It  tiixx,  toplease, 
be  pleasing 

plane,  quite,  perfectly 

Plataeensis,  -  (m.),  of  Plataea,  a  Pla- 
ta ean 

platea,  -ae  (f.)  a  street 

Plato,  -oxils  (m.),  Plato,  a  famous 
Greek  philosopher 

plaustrtim,  -I  (n,),  a  wagon 

plebs,  -Is  (f.),  the  common  people,  po- 
pulace 

plentis,  -a,  -iXjx\,fuU 

plerxque,  pleraeque,  pleraque,  very 
many,  most 

plerumque,  commonly,  mostly 

Pllnlixs,  -I  (m.),  Pliny 

ploro,  -are,  -avi,  -attiixi,  to  cry 

pluma,  -ae  (f.),  a  feather 

plurlmtis,  -a,  -tiiix,  most,  very  much 
or  many;  plurimo  (pretio),  at  a  very 
high  price 

plus,  pluris,  more;  pluris,  d,earer;  plnris 
esse,  to  be  of  more  account 

Pluto,  -onls  (m.),  Pluto,  the  king  of 
the  lower  world 

pi  u  via,  -ae  (f.),  ram 

poena,  -ae  (f.),  punishment;  poenas 
dare,  to  suffer  punishment 

poeta,  -ae  (m.),  a  poet 

polliceor,  -ex*x,  -I  tils  sum,  to  prom- 
ise 

pomaritiixx,  -x  (n.),  an  orchard 

pompa,  -ae  (f.),  a  procession 

Pompejtis,  -I  (m.),  Pompey 


pono,  -Sre,  postix,  poslttiixi,  to 
place;  castra  ponere,  to  pitch  a  camp; 
moiiumenta  ponere,  to  erect  monuments 

Pontictis,  -a,  -txixx.  Pontic 

Ponttxs,  -I  (m.),  Pontics,  a  district  in' 
Asia  Minor 

populiis,  -I  (in.),  a  people,  nation 

porta,  -ae  (f.),  ei  gate 

porto,-ax^-avi,-attxiix,  to  carrj, 
convey 

posco,  -ere,  poposcx,  (no  sup.)?  l° 
demand,  to  ask 

possessio,  -oxxis  (f. ), property,  posses- 
sion 

possideo  -ere,  possedx,posse?suxxx, 
to  possess 

possum,  posse,  potm,  to  be  able 

p os tea,  afterwards 

postmeridia  litis,  -a,  -tixrx,  afternoon 

postpono,  -ere,  postposu.1,  postpo- 
slttiixx.  to  postpone 

postquam,  after,  after  that 

postremo.  finally 

postremtis,  -a,  -txxrx,  last 

postulo,  -are,  -avx,  -atixnx,  to 
require,  demand 

potens,  -tis,  powerful 

polentia,  -ae  (f.),  power 

polio,  -oixxs  (f.),  a  drink 

potior,  -Iri,  -Ittis  sum,  to  take  or 
acquire  possession  of,  to  make  one's 
sef  master  of 

p otitis,  rather 

prae  (w.  abl.)»  before,  above,  in  compa- 
rison with 

praebeo,  -ere,  -Hi,  -Ititxix,  to  af- 
ford; se  praebere,  to  show  one's  self 

praeceptor,  -oris  (m.),  a  teacher 

praeceptiiiix,  -I  (n.),  a  precept 

praeclare,  very  well,  excellently 

praeciartis,  -a,  -txxix,  renowned,  ex- 
cellent, celebrated 

praecuno,  -ere,  praeoticurrx,  prae- 
curstxixx,  to  precede 

praedleo,  -ere,  praedixix,  praedic- 
■fctiixx,  to  predict 

praedi  tis,  -a,  -tiixx,  endowed 

praeditim,  -x  (n.),  an  estate 

praefero,  -re,  praettili,  praela- 
ttiiii,  to  carry  before,  to  prefer 
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praemitto,  -ere\  praemisi,  praemis- 

sum,  to  send  ahead 
praemium,  -I  (n.),  a  reward 
praenuntius,  -I  (m.),  a  precursor 
praesentia,  -ae  (f.), presence 
praeses,  -I<lls  (m.),  a  governor 
praesldium,  -I  (n.),  guard 
praestans,  -txs,  excellent,  distinguished 
praesto,  at  hand 
praesto,  -are,  praestlti,   (no  sup.), 

to  afford;  se  praestare,  to  show  one's 

self 
praeter  (w.  ace),  except,  along;  praeter 

ceteros,  more  than  the  rest 
praetereo,  -ire,  praeteril,  praeteri- 

"tum,  to  pass  by;  praeterlt  me,  I  fail 

to  observe 
praevideo,    -ere,    praevldi,   praevl- 

sum.  to  foresee 
praviis,  -a,  -urn,  wicked 
preces,  -urn  (f.  -pi.) ,  prayers 
premo,  -ere,   press!,  pressum,  to 

overcome 
pretiurn,  -I  (n.),  a  price,  value 
prim  \is,  -a,  -um,  the  first 
prmcej>s,  -rpis  (m.),  a  chief  ,  prince 
prior,  -Us,  former 
pristmus,  -a,  -Um.  former 
prlvo,  -are,  -avi,  -a/tuiii,  to  de- 
prive 
pro  (w.  ab!.),/or,  consistently  with 
probitas,  -alls  (f.),  probity 
probo,  -are,  -avi,  -aturri,  to  try, 

test,  approve,  judge 
proboscis,  -IcLIs  (f.),  the  trunk  of  an 

elephant 
probus,  -a,  -um,  upright,  virtuous, 

honest 
ProcilTus,  -I  (m.),  Procilius 
procerus,  -a,  -Um,  tall 
procreator,  -oris  (m.).  a  creator 
procreo,  -are,  -avi.  -a/tuixi,  to 

produce 
prociil,  at  a  distance 
prodiiio,  -onls  {f.), treason 
proelTor.  -ari,  -atlis  sum,  to  fight 
proelium,  -I  (n.),  a  battle 
profecto,  in  fact 
proficiscor,  -I,  profect"us  sum,  to  set 

out,  depart,  travel 


profundo,  -ere\  profudi,  profusum, 

to  shed 
proinde,  accordingly;    proinde   ac  si  or 

qua-T,  as  if 
propero,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to 

hasten 
propinquus,  -I  (m.),  a  relative 
propono,   -ere,  proposui,  proposi- 
ti! 111,  to  offer 
proprius,  -a,  -um,  own,  character- 
istic; proprium  est,  it  is  the  mark 
propter  (w.  ace),  on  account  of,  from 
prorstis,  wholly;  non  prorsus,  not  at  all 
prosper,   -a,   -um,    prosperous;    res 

prosperae,  prosperity 
prosum,  prodesse,   proful,  to  be  useful; 

to  do  good 
protinus,  immediately 
proverbium,  -I  (n.),  a  proverb 
providentia,  -ae  (f.) ,  providence 
provincia,  -ae  (f.),  a  province 
proximus,  -a,  -Um,  nearest,  next; 

proximus  bonis,  next  best 
priid  enter,  prudently,  with  prudence 
prudentia,  -ae  (f.),  prudence 
Prusias,  -ae  (m.),  Prusias,  king  of 

Bithynia 
publice,  at  the  expense  of  the  state 
Publius,  -I  (m.),  Publius 
pudet,  it  shames;    pudull;  or  pudi- 

tum  est,  pudere 
pudor,  -oris  (m.),  shame 
puella,  -ae  (f.),  a  girl 
puer,  -I  (m.),  a  boy 
pugna,  -ae  (f.),  a  fig  Id,  battle 
pugno,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to  fight 
pulcher,  -ra,  -rum,  beautiful 
pulcliritudo,  -Iiils  (f.),  beauty 
pullus,  -I  (m.),  a  chicken;  young 
pulmo,-oii!s  (m.),  a  lung-,  pulmones, 

the  lungs 
pulvis,  -erls  (m.),  dust 
pumex,  -Ids  (m.),  a  pumice-stone 
PFmicus,  -a,  -um,  Punic 
piinlo, -ire,  -ivl,  -Itum,  to  pun- 
ish 
purus,  -a,  -um,  pure 
piito,  -are,  -avi,  -atiim,  to  think, 
consider;    minimi  putare,  to  make  of 
very  little  account 
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Pyrrhixs,  -i  (m.),  Pyrrhus,   king  of 

JEpirus 
Pythagoras,  -ae  (m.),  Pythagoras,  a 

celebrated  philosopher  .      x 

Pythagorexxs,  -I  (m.),  a  Pythagorean 

Q. 

quadraginta,  forty 
quadringentesimxxs,    -a,    -xixxx,     the 

four-hundredth 
quadrupes,  -eclxs  (m.),  quadruped 
quaero,     -ere,     quaesxvx,    quaesx- 

Itixixx,  to  ask,  inquire 
quaestor,  -oris  (m.),  a  quaestor 
quam,  how 

quamvls,  although,  however  (much) 
quantixs,  -a,  -xirrx,  how  great? 
quartxis,  -a,  -xxixx,  the  fourth 
quasi,  as,  as  if  as  it  were 
quaternx,  -ae,  -a,  four  by  four,  four 

at  a  time 
quattuor,  four 
quattuordecim,  fourteen 
qui,  quae,  quod,  who,  which,  that 
quia,  because 
quidam,  quaedam,  quiddam,  quoddam, 

some  one;  pi.  some  people 
quiesco,    -ere,  quievx,  quietxxxxx, 

to  rest 
quilibet,  quaelibet,  quidlibet,  quodlibet, 

any  one,  every  one 
quln,  that  not 

qumquagesimxis,  -a,  -xxxxx,  the  fiftieth 
quinque,  five 

quintxxs,  -a,  -xxxxx,  the  fifth 
quis,  quid,  who,  what  ?  quisnam,  quid- 

nam,  who,  what  I  pray 
quisquam,  any    one;    quidquam,    any- 
thing (w.  negat.) 
quisque,     quae  que,    quidque,    quodque, 

each  one,  every  one,  any  one 
qui  vis,  quaevis,  quid  vis,    quodvis,  any 

one,  anything  you  please,  every 
quo,  whither?  (w.  compar.)>  the;  quo. . 

eo,  the.  .the 
quoad,  as  long  as 
quod,  because,  that 
quominus,  that  not 
quondam,  once,  formerly 
quoniam,  since,  in  as  much  as 


quoque,  also,  too 
quotiens,  how  often? 

R. 

rabiosxxs,  -a,  -xxixx,  mad 

radixis,  -i  (m.),  a  ray 

radix:,  -xoxs  (f.),  a  root 

rana,  -ae  (f.),  a  frog 

raritas,  -atls  (f.),  scarcity,  infre- 
quency 

raro,  seldom,  rarely 

rarxis,  -a,  -xxixx,  rare 

ratio,  -oxxis  (f.),  reason;  omni  rati- 
one,  in  every  way 

recordor,  -arx,  -atrixs  sum,  to  re- 
member 

reereatio,  -onis  (f.),  recreation 

recreo,  -are,  -avx,  -at  xxxxx,  to 
restore 

recte,  right,  rightly,  correctly;  recte  fa- 
cere,  to  do  right 

rectxxs,  -a,  -um,  right,  virtuous;  rec- 
ta consilia,  good  advice 

recurro,  -ere,  recurrx,  (no  sup.),  to 
return 

reddo,  -ere,  reddxcLx,  reddixrixixx, 
to  make 

redeo,  -ix^e,  redxx,  redltHm,  to 
return 

redimo,  -ere,  redemx,  redemptxiixx, 
to  redeem 

refero,  -re,  retxxlx  &  rettxxlx,  rela- 
txirix,  to  carry  back,  relate 

refert,  it  concerns,  matters 

reflecto,  -ere,  reflexil,  reflexiiixri, 
to  bend 

regia,  -ae  (f.),  a  royal  palace 

regina,  -ae  (f.),  a  queen 

regiixs,  -a,  -iim,  kingly 

regno,  -are,  -avx,  -afcilixx,  to 
reign 

regniiixx,  -x  (n.),  dominion,  govern- 
ment, kingdom 

rego,  -ere,  rexix,  rectxTm,  to  rule, 
govern 

religio, -oxxxs  (f.),  an  oath;  religiones, 
religious  duties 

relinquo,  -e>e,  reliqux,  relictixm, 
to  leave  (behind) 

reliqux,  -ae,  -a,  the  rest 
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remaneo,  -er6,  remansx,  (no  sup.), 
to  slay 

rernedixxixx,  -i  (n.),  a  remedy 

remmiscor,  -I,  (no  perf.),  to  remember 

Remixs,  -I  (m.),  Remus,  the  brother  of 
Round us 

renuntio,  -are,  -avl,  -atilixx,  to 
bring  icord 

reparo,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to 
restore 

repello,  -  ere,  rep  all,  repulsxxm,  to 
repel;  injur  Iain  servitutis  repellere,  to 
icard  off  the  outrage  of  slavery 

reperio,  -Ire,  reperi,  reperfcxim,  to 
find,  to  devise 

repeto,  -ere.  repetxvx,  repel!  tixixx, 
to  repeat 

repleo,  -ere,  reple  vi,  repletixxxx, 
to  fill  up 

reprehendo,  -ere,  reprehend!,  repre- 
hensixiix,  to  blame 

repudio,  -are,  -avi,  -atilixx,  to 
cast  off 

requiro,  -ere,  requisivi,  requisi- 
tixxix,  to  inquire  into 

res,  rex  (f.),  a  thing,  event;  res  ad- 
versae,  adversity;  res  prosperae,  pros- 
perity; res  familiar  is,  property;  res 
publica,  the  commonwealth,  state,  re- 
public; res  militaris,  military  affairs; 
res  novae,  a  revolution;  res  vera,  re- 
ality 

respicio,  -ere,  respexx,  respec- 
tilixx,  ad,  to  look  to;  respicere  flnem, 
to  keep  the  goal  in  view 

respondeo,  -ere,  respond!,  respon- 
silixx,  to  answer,  reply 

resp.T-isilixx,  -I  (n.),  an  answer 

restittio,  -ere,  restitul,  restitutxLxxx, 
to  restore 

retardo,  -arS,  -avx,  -atixxxx,  to 
delay 

retS,  -Is  (n.),  a  net 

reils,  -I  (m.),  the  defendant 

revere  or,  -eri,  -I  tils  sum,  to  re- 
verence 

revertox*,  -I,  revert!  (active),  to  return 

rex,  regis  (m.),  a  king 

Rhea  Silvia,  -ae  -ae  (f.),  Rhea  Silvia 

RhinHs,  -x  (m.),the  Rhine 


rhinoceros,  -otis  (m.),  a  rhinoceros 
rldeo,  -ere,  rlsl,  rlsilxxx,  to  laugh 

(at) 
ridiculixs,  -a,  -urn,  silly 
robustHs,  -a,  -Hnx,  strong,  stout 
rogo,  -are,  -avl,  -atixxxx,  to  ask, 

beg,  request 
rogils,  -I  (m.),  a  funeral  pile 
Roma,  -ae  (f.),  Rome 
Romanils,  -a,  -ixxix,  Roman 
Romulils,  -I  (m.),  Romulus 
Rosciixs.  -I  (m.),  Roscius 
ruber,  -ra,  -x^ixrix,  red 
rulna,  -ae  (f.)3  a  ruin 


saeculiliix,  -I  (n.),  a  generation 
saepe,  often,  frequently  ;  saepius,o/tene?v 

saepissime,  oftenest 
saepes,  -Is  (f.),  a  hedge 

Saguntixxxx,  -I  (n.),  the  city  of  Sagun- 
turn 

Salaminiixs,  -a,  -ixiix,  of  Salamis 

Salamis,  -Ixxls  (f.).  the  island  of  Sa- 
lamis (ace  Salamlna) 

Salomon,  -oxiis  (m.),  Solomon 

salto,  -are.  -avl,  -atixxxx,  to  dance 

sai»ber,  -rls,  -x^e,  healthy 

salxx3,  -ixtxs  (f.),  safety,  welfare 

salutarls,  -e,  beneficial 

saluto,  -are,  -avx,  -atilixx,  to  sa- 
lute; to  pay  one's  respects 

sancio,  -Ix^e,  sans:!,  sanctixirx  & 
sancxtixxix,  to  sanction;  legem  san- 
cire,  to  pass  a  law 

sanctitas,  -atls  (f.),  goodness 

sanctixs,  -a,  -ilxix,  sacred 

sanguis,  -Iixls  (m.),  blood 

sanitas,  -atxs  (f.),  recovery 

sapiens,  -txs,  wise 

sapienter,  wisely;  icith  wisdom 

sapientia.  -ae  (f.),  wisdom 

sapor,  -oris  (m.),  taste 

Sardixs,  -I  (m.),  a  Sardinian 

satelles,  -Itls  (m.),  an  attendant 

satio,  -are,  -avl,  -atixxxx,  to  sati- 
ate, satisfy 

satis,  enough,  sufficiently 

satisfacio,  -ere,  -feci,  -factxxxxi,  to 
discharge 
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SaturnHs,   -I    (m.),   Saturn;     SaturnI 

stella,  the  planet  Saturn 
saxiim.  -1  (n.),  a  rock 
seel  lis,  -eris  (n.),  a  crime 
scenTeiis, -I  (m.),  a  stage  player 
scho^a,  -ae  (f.),  a  school 
scientia,  -ae  (f.),  a  knowledge 
sclo,  -Ire,  -i~vi,  -Itiiixi,  to  know 
Scipio,  -ortis  (m.).  Scipio,  a  Boman 

noble  name 
scrlbo,  -ere,  scri;  si,  scripfciim,  to 

write 
scriptor,  -oris  (m.),  a  writer 
Scytha,  -ae  (m.),  a  Scythian 
secundum  (w.  acc.)>  next  to 
seel,  but 

seditio,  -onis  (f.),  sedition 
seges,  -etls  (f.),  a  crop 
sejungo,  -ere,  sejunxii,  sejunctiim., 

to  separate 
Semiramxs,  -Iclls  (f.),  Semiramis 
semper,  always 

sempitemixs,  -a,  -ixxxx,  everlasting 
senator,  -oris  (m.),  a  senator 
senaiiis,  -Us  (m.),  the  senate 
senecta,  -ae  (f.).  old  age 
senectHs,  -Htxs  (f.),  old  age 
senex,  -Is  (m.),  an  old,  man,  in  one's 

old  age 
sensiis,  -Us  (m.),   a  sense,  sensibility 
sententia,  -ae  (f.),  a  sentence;  omnium 
judicum  sententia,  the  unanimous  de- 
cision of  the  judges 
sentlo,   -xx»e,   sensx,   sersixm,     to 

perceive,  feel 
se;  aro,  -are,   -avi,   -atiim,    to 

distinguish  \ 

septentrio,  -5nis  (m.),  the  north 
septlmiis,  -a,  -um,  the  seventh 
septuagesmriis,  -a,  -iim.,  the  seven- 
tieth 
sepuloru-in,  -I  (n.),  a  tomb 
sepultura,  -ae  (f.),  a  burial 
Sequani,  -orum  (m.  pi.),  the  Sequani 
sequor,  -i,  secutils  sum,  to  follow 
sereiilis,  -a,  -Um,  serene 
sermo,  -oxxxs  (m.),  a  talk,  language 
sero,  -ere,  sevx,  satum,  to  sow* 

plant 
servlo,  -xr<5,  -xvi,  -xtixm,  to  serve 


ServiUs  Tulliits,  -I -i  (m.),   Servius 

Tidlius 
servo,  -are,  -avi,  -atHnx,  to  save 
serviis.  -I  (m.).  a  slave 
seu,  or;  seu.  .sen,  whether,  .or 
seven  as,  -atls  (f.),  severity,  severe 

judgment 
sever  lis,  -a,  -iim,  severe 
sexaginta,  sixty 
sextarrixs,  -I  (m.),  a  pint 
sextHs,  -a,  -iim,  the  sixth 
si,  if,  when;  si  modo,  if  only 
sic,  in  this  manner,  so,  thus 
sicco,  -are,  -avi,  -atiim,  to  dry 
SiciITa,  -ae  (f.),  Sicily 
signiim,  -I  (n. ),  a  sign 
silentiiim,  -i  (n.),  silence;  silentio,  in 

silence 
s  mi  ills,  -e,  like,  similar 
stmilitudo,  -Iixis  (f.),  resemblance 
simplex:,  -I els,  simple 
simulac,  slmulatque.  as  soon  as 
simulo,    -are,  -avi,  -atiim,   to 

feign 
smceriis,  -a,  -um,  sincere 
sine  (w.  abl.)<  without 
sinister,  -ra,  -x»ilm,  left 
si  o,   -ere,   srvl,    situm,    to    let, 

suffer,  permit 
sitxo,   -irS,   -xvl,  -xtiixix,    to  be 
thirsty,  to  thirst  (for) 

sitHs,  -Us  (m.),  the  situation 

sit  lis,  -a,  -Um,  situated 

slve,  or 

societas,  -atls  (f.),  companionship 

Socrates,  -Is  (m.),  Socrates 

sol,  -Is  (m.),  f/ie  sun 

soleo,    -ere,   s-olltxis  sum,    to  be 
wont,  accustomed.,  to  use 

solitudo,  -Ixils  (f.),  solitude 

Solon,  -Is  (m.)»  Solon 

solixm,  -I  (n.),  the  soil,  land 

solUs,  -a,  -Um,  alone 

solvo,  -ere,  solvit,  solutixm,  to  pay 

somnTo,   -are,   -avi,   -atiim,   to 
dream 

somniis,  -I  (m.),  sleep 

sonitiis,  -us  (m.),  a  sound 

Sophocles,  -Is  (m.),  Sophocles 

sordidils,  -a,  -Um,  mean,  dirty 
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soror,  -oris  (f.),  a  sister 
sors,  -tis  (f.),  a  lot 
Sparta,  -ae  (f.),  Sparta 
SpartanHs,  -I  (m.),  a  Spartan 
spatriim,  -I  (n.),  space,  distance 
species,  -el  (f.),  appearance,  show 
specto,    -are,    -avl,  -atHm,    to 

view,  to  look  to 
speculiim,  -I  (n.),  a  mirror,  looking- 
glass 
spelunca,  -ae  (f.),  a  cave 
spero,  -are,-a^v^i,-at"iiiii,  to  hope 

for,  expect 
splro,  -are,  -avi,  -atiiiTX,  to  blow 
splendor,  -oris  (m.),  splendor 
spolio,  -are,  -avi,  atiim,  to  rob, 

strip 
squama,  -ae  (f.),  the  scale  (of  a  fish) 
statim,  at  once,  immediately 
Stella,  -ae  (f.),"  a  star;    Stella  Veueris, 

the  planet   Venus;    Saturnl  stella,  the 

planet  Saturn 
stilus,  -i  (m.),  a  stilus 
stirps,  -Is  (f.),  a  root 
sto,  -are,  steti,  stafciim,  to  stand, 

to  cost 
stomaclriis,  -i  (m.),  the  stomach 
sttideo,  -ere,   -HI,  (no  sup.),  to  de- 
vote one's  self 
studiose,  carefully 
studiHni.,  -I  (n.),  study,  zeal;  studium 

littei  arum,  love  of  letters 
stultltla,  -ae  (f.),  folly 
stultHs,  -a,  -lira,  foolish;  stultHs, 

-I  (m.),  a  fool 
suadeo,  -ere,  suasi,  suasiim,    to 

advise,  recommend 
sua  vis  (suavis),  -e,  sweet,  agreeable 
suaviter,  quietly 
subeo,  -Ire,  subii,  subltiim,    to 

undergo,  to  come  or  go  under 
stibigo,  -ere,  subegl,  sub  actum,  to 

subdue 
subsequor,  -I,    subsecutHs   sum,   to 

follow 
subter  (w.  ace),  under,  beneath 
subvenio,     -Ix*e,     subvenl,     subven- 

tum,  to  assist 
successor,  -oris  (m.),  a  successor 
Suebl,  -oriim  (m.  pi.),  the  Suebi 


sufiragium,  -I  (n.),  a  vote 

sugo,  -ere,  suxi,  suctum,  to  suck 

Sulla,  -ae  (m.),  Sulla,  the  celebrated 

Boman  dictator 
sum,  esse,  fui,  to  be;  pliirisesse,  to  be  of 

more  account 
summus,  -a,  -um,  utmost,  extreme; 

summae  arbores,  the  highest  parts,  i. 

e.  the  tops  of  the  trees;  summaomuitim 

rerum,    the  authority  of  all  things; 

summus  mc-ns,  the  top  of  a  mountain 
sumptus,  -us  (m.),  expense 
superbia,  -ae  (f.),  pride 
superbio,  -Ire,  (no  perf.  &  sup.),  (w. 

abL ) ,  to  pride  one's  self 
superbiis,-a,  -iim,  proud;  Superbus, 

Overbearing 
superior,  -us,  upper 
supero,   -are,   -a^vi,  -atum,   to 

conquer,  overcome 
supervacuus,  -a,  -iim,  needless 
suppliciiim,  -I  (n.),  punishment 
supplico,-ax^e,-avI,-atuiri,  to  beg 
suppono,  -ere,  supposu.1,  supposx- 

trixm,  to  put  under 
supra  (with  ace)?  above,  over 
Susa,  -or iim  (n.  pi.),  Susa 
susci})Io,-ere,  suscepl,  susceptum, 

to  undertake;  to  take  upon  one's  self 
sustineo,    -ere,    sustiDiil,    susten- 

tiim,  to, bear,  hold  out 
suiis,   -a,  -iim,    his,  her,  its,  their 

(own);     sua,    one's  property;     sul, 

-orum  (m.  pi.),  those  dear  to  one, 

one's  family 
Syracusae,  -arum  (f.  pi.),  Syracuse 
Syria,  -ae  (f.),  Syria 

T. 

tabula,  -ae  (f.),  a  table 

taceo,  -ere,  -Hi,  -Itum,  to  be  si- 
lent, still 

Tacitus,  -I  (m.),  Tacitus,  a  celebrated 
Boman  historian 

tactiis,  -us  (m.),  touch 

taedet,  it  wearies,  tires;  pertaesiim 
est,  taedere 

talis,  -e,  such;  so  well  done 

tarn,  so;  tarn,  .quam,  as  well,  .as,  both. . 
and 
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tamen,  however 

tango,  -ere,  tStigi,  tact-urn,    to 

touch;  fulmine  tangere,  to  strike  by 
lightning 

tantidem,  at  the  same  price 

tanttim,  only  (to  be  placed  after  the 
word  to  which  it  belongs),  but 

tantHs,  -a,  -Hxix,  so  great 

Tarentiim,  -I  (n.),   Tarent 

Tarquiniiis,  -1  (m.),  Tarquin,  king  of 
the  Bomans 

taurHs,  -i  (m.),  a  bull 

tectHm,  -i  (n.),  a  roof 

tego,  -ere,  texi,  tectilxix,  to  cover 

teiHiii,  -x  (n.),  a  weapon 

tempero,  -are,  -avi,  -atHm,  to 
rule;  temperare  alicui,  to  spare 

tempestas,  -atis  (f.),  a  stor~m 

templxlm,  -I  (n.),  a  temple 

tempHs,  -oris  (n.),  time;  tempus 
anni,  a  season 

tenebrae,  -ariiixx  (f.  pi.),  darkness, 
the  dark 

tener,  -a,  -xxnx,  tender 

tenuis,  -e,  thin,  slender 

TerentiUs,  -i  (m.),  Terence,  a  cele- 
brated comic  poet 

terra,  -ae  (f.),  the  earth 

terrester,  -rxs,  -re,  terrestrial;  ani- 
mal terrestre,  a  land  animal 

terrox»,  -oris  (m.),' terror 

testamentlirix,  -i  (n.),  a  will 

testis,  -  (m.  &  f.),  a  witness 

testox^,  -ari,  -attxs  sum,  to  testify 

texo,  -ere,  texlli,  textHm,  to 
weave 

Thales,  -is,  (m.),  Thales,  one  of  the  7 
wise  men 

Themistocles,  -is  (m.),  Themistocles, 
a  ce  ebrated  Athenian  commander 

Thermopylae,  -arUxix  (f.  pi.),  Ther- 
mopylae 

thesauiixs,  -x  (m.),  a  treasury,  aireas- 
ure 

Tiber  ills,  -i  (m.),  Tiberius,  a  Roman 
name 

tigris,  -  (m.),  a  tiger 

timeo,  -ere,  -Hi,  (no  sup.),  to  fear, 
to  be  afraid 

timidlis,  -a,  -Um,  timid,  coward 


Timoleoxx.  -oxitis  (m.),  Timoleon 
timor,  -oris  (m.),fear 

titullis,  -i  (m.),  an  inscription 
TitHs,  -i  (m.),   Titus,  a  Roman  em- 
peror 
tolero,  -ax^e,  -avx,  -atHm,  to  en- 
dure 
tondeo,   -ere,  totondi,  tonsiim, 

to  shear,  shave 
tono,  -are,    tonHi,    tonxtHm,    to 

thunder 
tonsoi*,  -oris  (m.),  a  barber 
Torquatlis,  -i  (m.),  Torquatus 
totiens,  so  often,  as  often  as 
totHs,  -a,  -Hill,  whole,  all 
trado,   -ere,   tradiclx,   traditHxix, 

to   hand  down;    traditum  est,   it  is 

handed  down,    there  is  a  tradition; 

traditur,  it  is  said 
traho,-ere,  tra:x:I,  tractHm,  to  drag 
TrajanHs,  -i  (m.),   Trajan,  a  Roman 

emperor 
trajicio,  -erS,  trajecx,  trajectlinx, 

to  cross  over 
tranquillHs,  -a,  -Urn,  calm,  tranquil 
transcendo,  -ere,  transcend!,  trans- 

censlixix,  to  pass  over 
transeo,  -xx*e,  transix,  transitHxix, 

to  pass;  to  a~oss 
transverslis,  -a,  -Hm,  across;  trans- 

versus  digitus,  a  finger's  breadth 
trecenti,  -ae,  -a,  three  hundred 
tremo,   -ere,  tremHI,   (no  sup.),  to 

tremble 
tres,  tria,  three 
tribuo,  -ere,  tribux,  tributriim,  to 

give,  confer  on 
tristitia,  -ae  (f.),  sorrow 
triumpho,  -are,  -avi,  -atHm,  to 

triumph 
triumphHs,  -i  (m.),  a  triumph 
Trojaniis,  -a,  -um,  Trojan 
trticido,   -are,  -avi,  -atum,   to 

slay 
trunclis,  -i  (m.),  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
tuba,  -ae  (f.),  a  trumpet 
turpis.  -e,  disgraceful,  base 
Tusculanlixii, -I  (n.),  a  Tusculanfarm 
tutHs,  -a,  -tim,  safe,  secure 
tyrannHs,  -i  (m.),  a  tyrant 
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ubi,  where;  ubmam,  where  pray 

ublque,  everywhere 

ulliis,  -a,  -um,  any,  any  one 

ultimus,  -a,  -um,  last 

ultra  (w.  ace),  beyond 

ultro,  of  one's  oicn  accord 

umbra,  -ae  (f.),  a  shade,  shadow 

una,  together;  una  cum,  along  with 

unda.  -ae  (f.),  a  wave 

ungula,  -ae  (f.),  a  hoof 

umversus,   -a,  -um,    all  (together), 

whole;     hominum  genus    universtim, 

the  human  race  at  large 
unus,  -a,  -um.,  one,  only 
urbanus,  -a,  -um,  belonging  to  the 

city,  city- 
whs,  -Is  (f.),  a  city 
urgeo,  -ere,  ursx,  (no  sup.),  to  press 
ursiis ,  -l  ( m . ) ,  a  bear  [sorely 

usMtus,  -a.  -Um.,  familiar 
usque,  ever 

usque  ad  (w.  acc.)5  until,  up  to 
usils, -us  (m.) ,  practice,  experience 
ut,  as,  like;  ut  (w.  subj.),  in  order  that, 

so  that;  suppose,  granted  that 
ut&j?,-i*i!i,-i?ilji3.,which(oftivo)?who? 
utills,  -e,  useful 
utllitas,  -atls  (f.),  usefulness,  utility; 

utilitati  esse,  to  become  a  benefit 
utox\  -I,  usus  sum,  to  use,  to  have; 

victoria  uti,  to  make  use  of  victory 


vaco,  -are,  -avx,  -atuixx,  to  be 

void  of 
vacuus,  -a.  -um,  free 
vagex*,  -arx,  -atus  sum,  to  roam 
valeo,  -ere,  -ui,  -itu.ua,  to  be  in 

good  health 
Valerius-,  -i  (m.),  Valerius 
valetudo,  -Inis  (f.),  health 
valilus,  -a,  -um,  strong 
vario,  -are,  -avx,  -a turn.,  to  vary 
vas,  -is  (n.),  pi.  vasa,  -orum  (n.), 

a  vessel 
vectTgal,  -alls  (n.),  tax,  income 
velio,     -ere,     vexx,   vectum,     to 

carry;  vekx,  to  drive,  ride;  equo  vehl, 

to  ride  a  horse 


Veji,  -orum  (m.  pi.),  Veji 

vel,  even 

velum,  -i  (n.),  a  sail 

velut,  as,  so  to  speak 

venenum,  -i  (n.),  poison 

veneratio,  -oixis  (f.),  respect 

venerox*,  -ari,  -atus  sum,  torespect 

Venetiae,  -arum  (f.  pi.),  Venice 

venio,  -Ire,  venx,  ventum,  to  come 

venturus,  -a,  -um,  coming 

ventiis,  -i  (m.),  wind 

Veniis,  -eris'(f.),  the  goddess  Venus; 
Veneris  stella,  the  planet  Venus 

ver,  veris  (n.),  spring 

verbero,  -are,  -avx,  -atiim,  to 
fog 

verbum,  -i  (n.),  a  word;  verba,  speech 

vere,  truly 

verecundus,  -a,  -um,  modest 

vereor,  -eri,  -Itus  sum,  to  fear 

VergilTus,  -i  (m.),  Virgil 

verl  similis,  -e,  reasonable 

Veritas,  -atls  (f.),  truth 

vero,  but,  truly 

Verres,  -Is  (m.),  Verres 

versox^,  -ari,  -atus  sum,  to  keep 
company 

versus,  -us  (m.),  a  verse 

versus  (w.  ace.  and  following  its  case), 
toward,-ward;  orientem  versus, toward 
the  east 

verum,  -I  (n.),  the  truth 

verus,  -a,  -um,  true 

vescox^,  -I,  (no  perf.),  to  live  upon 

Vespasianus,  -I  (m.),  Vespasian  \ 

vesper,  -I  (m.),  evening 

vesper!,  in  the  evening 

vestis,  -  (f.),  dress 

vestigium,  -I  (n.).  a  footstep 

vestio,  -xx^S,  -x  vx,  -xtiim,  to  clothe 

Vesuvius,  -i  (m.),  Vesuvius 

veto,  -are,  vetux,  vetitum,  to  for- 
bid 

vetus,  -eris,  ancient,  old 

vexo,  -are,  -avi,  -atuixx,  to  rack 

via,  -ae  (f.),  a  way,  road;  eadem  via, 
in  the  same  way 

vicinus,  -x  (m.),  a  neighbor 

victor,  -oris  (m.),  a  conqueror;  vic- 
torious 
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Victoria.,  -ae  (f.),  a  victory 

victrix,  -iels  (f.),  a  conqueror 

victiis,  -a,  -U-ixi,  vanquished 

vlciis,  -1  (m.),  a  village 

video,  -ere,  vldi,  vision,  to  see 

videor,  -eri,  vlsiis  sum,  to  seem, 
appear 

vigeo,  -ere,  (no  perf.  &sup.),  to  be 
in  force 

vigilant  la,  -ae(f.),  vigilance,  wakeful- 
ness 

vigiio,  -areVavi,-atii:m.,  to  wake 

vlgintl,  twenty 

villa, -ae  (f.),  a  country -house,  acoun- 
try-teat 

vincio,  -Ire,  vinxi,  vinctiim,  to 
bind 

vinco,-ex*e,  vlci,vict\im,  to  conquer, 
defeat 

viirG.ni.,  -i  (n.),  wine 

vioio,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to  in- 
jure 

vir,  -I  (m.),  ci  man 

virga,  -ae  (f.),  a  rod 

viniis,  -litis  (f.),  virtue,  valor 

vis  (without  geik.)  (f.),  force,  power, 
strength;  vis  auri,  a  mass  of  gold 

visito,  -are,  -avx,  -atG.m,  to  visit 

vlsiis,  -lis  (m.),  sight 

vita,  -ae  (f.),  life 


vitliiiri,  -I  (n.),  a  vice,  fault,  defect 
vito,  -are,  -avi,  -atiim,  to  shun, 

avoid 
vitupero,  -are,  -avi,  -atiim,  to 

blame 
vivo,  -ere,  vixl,  victiiiri,  to  live 
viviis,  -a,  -um,  living,  alive 
vix,  hardly 
vixdum,  hardly  yet 

voco,  -are,  -avi,  -atum,  to  call 
volo,  -are,  -avi,  -atiim,  to  fly 
volo,  veile,  voliix,  (no  zu%.),to  be  wil- 
ling, imshfor 
voluptas,  -atls   (f.),  pleasure;     vo- 

luptate,  by  the  wish 
vox:,  voels  (f.),  a  voice,  language 
Vulcaniis,  -i  (m.),  Vulcan 
vulniis,  -eris  (n.),  a  wound 
vulpes,  -is  (f.),  a  fox 

X. 

Xanthippe,  -es  (f,),  Xanthippe 
Xerxes,   -Is   (m.),    Xerxes,    king  of 
Persia 

Z. 

Zama,  -ae  (f.),  Zama 
Zeuxis,  -  (m.),  Zeuxis,  a  famous  Gre- 
cian painter 
Zopyrits,  -i<m.),  Zopyrus 


2.  ENGLISH  AM)  LATIN  VOCABULARY. 


Note.  For  the  principal  parts  of  Verbs 
and  the  inflection  of  Nouns  and  Pronouns, 
see  the  Latin  and  English  Vocabulary. 


the  abdomen,  abdomen 

to  be  able,  posse 

to  abolish,  abolere 

to  abound,  abundare 

above  (prep.),  supra,  prae 

afire  abroad,  ignis  alienus 

absent,  absens 

to  abstain,  abstinere 

to  accomplish,  efficere,  perficere 

of  one's  own  accord,  ultro 

according  to,  ad 

accordingly,  proinde 

on  account  of,  ob,  propter,  causa,  gratia; 

to  be  of  more  account,  pluri3  esse 
accurate,  accuratus 
to  accuse,  accusare 
to  accustom  one's  self,  assuescere;  to  be 

accustomed,   solere,   assuescere,    con- 

suescere 
Achilles,  Achilles 
an  acorn,  glans 
to  acquire  possession  of,  potiri 
to  acquit,  absolvere 
across,  trans,  transversus 
an  action,  factum 
adapted,  accommodatus 
to  add,  adjicere,  addere,  admiscere 
to  adjust,  accommodare 
admiration,  admiratio 
to  admire,  admirari 
to  admonish,  admonere 
to  adorn,  ornare 
adorned,  ornatus 

advantage,  commodum,  emolumentum 
adversity,  res  adversae 
advice,    consilium;    good   advice,  recta 

consilia 
to  advise,  monere,  suadere 
the  Aedui,  Aedui 


an  affair,  negotium 

to  affirm,  affirmare 

to  afford,  praebere 

to  be  afraid,  timere 

Africa,  Africa 

after,  post,  postquam 

afternoon,  postmeridianus 

afterwards,  deinde,  postea 

again,  itertim 

against,  adversus,  adversum 

Agamemnon,  Agamemnon 

an  age,  aetas 

Agesilaus,  Agesilaus 

to  agitate,  agitare 

ago,  abhinc 

agreeable,  jucundus,  suavis 

it  is  agreed,  constat 

agriculture,  agi  icultura 

aid,  auxilium 

the  air,  aer;  the  upper  air,  aether 

Alba.  Alba 

Alcibiades,  Alcibiades 

Alexander,  Alexander 

Alexandria,  Alexandria 

to  alight,  considere 

alive,  vivus 

all,  totu«,  omnis;  all  together,  universus 

it  is  allowed,  licet 

almighty,  omnipotens 

almost,  paene 

alone,  solus 

along,  praeter;  along  with,  una  cum 

the  Alps,  Alpes 

already,  jam 

also,  etiam,  quo  que 

although,  etsi,  quamquam,  quamvis 

always,  semper 

America,  America 

among,  apud 

Anaxagoras,  Anaxagoras 

the  ancestors,  majores 

ancient,  vetus,  antiquus 

and,  et;  and  not,  nee,  neque 

anger,  ira 
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an  animal,  animal 

an  answer,  responsum 

to  answer,  respondere 

Anthony,  Antonius 

Antioch,  Antiochia 

Antiochus,  Antiochus 

antiquity,  antiquitas 

Antoninus  Pius,  Antoninus  Pins 

any,  ullus;  any  one,  aliquis.  quispiam, 

quisquam,  quisque;  any  one  you  please, 

quivis,  quilibet 
the  Apennines,  Apennini  montes 
Apollo,  Apollo 
to  appear,  apparere 
appearance,  habitus,  species 
an  appellation,  appellatio 
Appian,  Appius;  the  Appian  way,  via 

Appia 
to  appoint,  designare 
to  approach,  advenire,  appropinquare 
to  approve,  probare 
apt,  aptus 
an  Arabian,  Arabs 
Archias,  Archias 
Archimedes,  Archimedes 
Ardea,  Ardea 
ardent,  acerrimus 
the  Areopagus,  Areopagus 
Arganthonius,  Arganthonius 
Arion,  Arion 
Anomstus,  Ariovistus 
to  arise,  oriri 
Aristaeus,  Aristaeus 
Aristotle,  Aristoteles 
an  armed  man,  armatus 
arms,  arma 
an  army,  exercitus 
around,  circum 
to  arouse,  excitare 
arrangement,  compositio 
an  art,  ars;  the  art  of  speaking, eloquentia 
as,  ut;  as  if,  quasi,  promde  ac  si  or  quasi; 

as  long  as,  dum,  donee,   quoad;  as  it 

were,  quasi;  as  much  as,  aeque  ac;  as 

soon  as,  simulac,  simulatque;  as  well 

as,  tarn,  .quam 
Asia,  Asia 
to  ask,  orare,  rogare,  interrogare,  quae- 

rere,  poscere,  petere 
an  assembly ,  concio 


to  assist,  juvare,  adjuvare,  subvenire 

to  assuage,  mollire 

an  Athenian,  Atheniensis 

Athens,  Athenae 

Atilius,  Atilius 

to  attain,  consequi,  assequi 

Attains,  Attalus 

an  attendant,  satelles 

attentive,  attentus 

Atticus,  Atticus 

to  attract,  attrahere 

Augustus,  Augustus 

an  author,  auctor 

authority,  auctoritas;  the  authority  of  all 

things,  summa  omnium  rerum 
autumn,  autumnus 
to  avail,  juvare 
avarice,  avaritia 
to  avoid,  fugere,  vitare 
away  from,  a,  ab,  abs 
an  axis,  axis 

OS. 

a  babe,  infans 

Babylon,  Babylon 

bad,  malus,  improbus 

baldness,  calvitium 

a  barber,  tonsor 

the  bark,  cortex 

base,  turpis 

a  battle,  proelium,   pugna;  the  (line  of) 

battle,  acies 
to  be,  esse 
a  bear,  ursus 

to  bear,  perferre,  sustinere 
a  beast,  bestia 
beautiful,  pulcher 
because,  quod,  quia 
to  become,  fieri,  evadere;   to  become  a 

benefit,  utilitati  esse 
it  becomes,  decet 
a  bee,  apis 
before,  ante,  prae;  before  that,  antequam, 

antea 
to  beg,  supplicare,  rogare,  mendicare 
a  beggar,  mendicus 

to  begin,  incipere;  tohave  begun,  coepisse 
a  beginning,  milium 
the  Belgians,  Belgae 
belief,  fides 


/ 
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to  believe,  credere 

the  belly,  alvus 

below,  infra 

tobend,  reflectere 

beneath,  sabter 

beneficence,  beneficentia 

beneficial,  salutaris 

a  benefit,  beneficium;  tobecome  a  benefit, 
utilitati  esse 

to  beseech,  orare,  petere 

to  besiege,  obsidere,  oppugnare 

best  (adj.),  optimus 

better,  melior 

to  beware  of,  cavere 

beyond,  ultra 

to  bind,  vincire 

a  bird,  avis 

a  birthday,  (dies)  natalis 

Bithynia,  Bithynia 

bitter,  acerbus 

to  blame,  vituperare,  reprehendere 

to  bless,  benedicere 

"blessings,  bona 

blind,  caecus 

blood,  sanguis 

in  blossom,  florens 

to  blow,  spirare 

a  (wild)  boar,  aper 

a  body,  corpus 

"boldness,  contumacia 

a  book,  liber 

born,  inuatus;  to  beborn,  nasci 

both,  ambo;  both,  .and,  tarn,  .quam 

a  bow,  arcus 

a  boy,  puer 

brass,  aes,  aeneus 

brave,  fortis 

bread,  panis 

to  break,  frangere;  to  break  into,  ingruere; 
to  break  out  (of  war),  exardescere 

the  breast,  pectus 

brief,  brevis 

bright,  clarus,  luculentus 

brightness,  candor 

brilliant,  illustris 

to  bring,  due  ere;  to  bring  to,  afferre;  to 
bring  up,  alere,  educare;  to  bring  into 
danger,  in  periculnm  mittere;  to  bring 
destruction  upon,  interitum  parare;  to 
bring  word,  renuntiare 


(G-r eat)  Britain,  Britannia    , 

a  Briton,  Britannus 

broad,  latus 

a  brother,  frater 

Brutus,  Brutus 

to  build,  aedificare 

a  bull,  taurus 

a  burden,  onus 

aburial,  sepultura 

to  burn,  comburere 

aburning,  incendium 

to  burst  from,  erumpere 

to  be  busy,  operari 

but,  sed,  autem,  at,  vero,  nisi 

to  buy,  emere,  mercari 

a  buyer,  emptor 

by,  a,  ab,  per;  close  by,  propter 

C. 

Caesar,  Caesar 

calamity,  calamitas 

California,  California 

Caligula,  Caligula 

to  call,  appellare,vocare,  nominare,  dicere 

calm,  tranquillus 

a  calumniator,  maledicus 

a  camel,  camelus 

CamUlus,  Camillus 

a  Campanian,  Campanus 

Caninius,  Caninius 

Cannae,  Cannae;  of  Cannae,    Cannensis 

capable,  compos;   capable  of  enduring, 

patiens 
the  Capitol,  Capitolium 
captive,  captus 
to  capture,  expngnare 
care,  cur  a;  to  care  for,  curare 
carefully,  studiose 
to  carry,  ferre,  portare,  gestare,  vehere; 

to  carry  away,  abducere;     to    carry 

back,  referre;  to  carry  before,  praeferre; 

to  carry  on,  gerere 
Carthage,  Carthago 
Cassius,  Cassius 
to  cast  off,  repudiare 
to  catch,  capere 
Catiline,  Catilina 
Cato,  Cato 
i  a  cause,  causa 
I  it  causes  sorrow,  paenitet  or  poenitet 
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cavalry,  equites 

a  cave,  spelunca 

to  cease,  desinere 

celebrated,  ceieber,  praeclarus 

a  censor,  censor 

Ceres,  Ceres 

certain,  certus;  certainly,  certe 

a  chain,  catena 

by  chance,  casu 

change,  mutatio 

to  change,  mutare 

character,  mores 

characteristic,  proprius 

charity,  mi?ericordia 

Charles,  Carolus 

to  chastise,  castigare 

cheap,  bene;  cheaper,  minoris 

a  cheek  tooth,  dens  genuinus 

cheerful,  liilaris 

a  cheese,  caseus 

to  cherish,  fovere 

to  chew,  conficere 

a  chicken,  pull  us 

a  chief,  princeps 

chiefly,  maxime 

a  child,  infans;  children,  liberi 

to  chirrup  (of  the  cricket),  cantare 

to  choose,  eligere 

Christ,  Christus 

a  Christian,  Christianus 

Cicero,  Cicero 

a  citadel,  arx 

a  citizen,  civis 

a  city,  urbs,  civitas;  belonging  to  the  city, 

civil,  civilis  [urbanus 

clear,  dilucidus 

C  eopatra,  Cleopatra 

a  cloak,  pallidum 

to  clothe,  vestire 

clouds,  nubila 

a  coast,  ora 

a  coat,  pallidum 

a  coin,  nummus 

cold  (noun),  frigus 

cold  (adj.),  frigidus 

to  collect,  colligere 

color,  color 

to  come,  venire;  to  come  off,  exire;  to 
come  to  the  throne,  ad  imperium  ac- 
cedere;  to  come  under,  subire 


a  comet,  cometes 

coming,  venturus 

to  commingle,  admiscere 

to  commit,  comnrittere 

Commius,  Commius 

commonly,  plerumque 

the  commonwealth,  res  j3ublica 

a  companion,  comes 

companionship,  societas 

to  compare,  comparare 

in  comparison  with,  prae 

to  compel,  cogere 

to  complete,  conficere 

to  conceal,  occultare,  celare 

it  concerns,  interest,  refert 

to  conclude,  conficere 

to  condemn,  condemnare;  to  condemn  to 

death,  capitis  clanmare 
condemning,  damnatio 
a  condition,  condicio,  locus 
to  confer  on,  tribuere,  deferre 
to  congratulate,  gratulari 
to  conquer,  vincere,  superare 
a  conqueror,  victor,  victrix 
conscience,  conscientia 
in  consequence  of,  causa 
consequently,  ergo 

to  consider,  judicare,  putare,  arbitrari 
to  consist  of,  cons  tare  ex 
consistently  with,  pro 
a  conspiracy,  coirjuratio 
a  conspirator,  con  jurat  us 
constant,  perpetuus,  constans 
a  consul,  consul 
consulship,  consulatus 
to  consult  the  interest  of  some  one,  consu- 

lere  alicui 
to  contain,  continere 
content,  contented,  contentus 
a  contest,  certamen 
to  continue,  permanere 
to  contract,  contrahere 
contrary  to,  contra 
convenient,  accommodatus 
to  convict,  convincere 
Corinth,  Corinthus 
corn,  frumentum 
a  comer,  angulus 
to  correct,  corrigere 
correctly,  recte 
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to  cost,  cons  tare 

counsel,  consilium 

to  count,  numerare;  to  count  it  a  praise. 

laudi  ducere 
one's  (own)  country,  patria 
courage,  fortitudo 
a  course,  curs  us 
to  cover,  obducere,  tegere 
to  covet,  cupere 
cowardice,  ignavia 
to  create,  creare 
a  creator,  procreator 
credible,  credibilis 
credit,  fides 
a  cricket,  cicada 
a  crime,  facinus,  scelus 
a  crocodile,  crocodilus 
Croesus,  Croesus 
a  crop,  seges 
cross,  morosus 

to  cross,  transire;  to  ci'oss  over,  trajicere 
crowded,  frequens 
to  crown,  coronare 
cruel,  crudelis,  atrox 
cruelty,  crudelitas 
to  crush,  opprimere 
to  cry,  plorare 
a  cubit,  cubitum 
cultivation,  cultura 
to  cure,  mederi 
to  curse,  maledicere 
custom,  mos 
Cyrus,  Cyrus 


daily  (adv.),  cotidie,  cottidie,  quotidie 

to  dance,  saltare 

danger,  periculum 

Dareus,  Dareus 

daring,  audax 

dark,  darkness,  tenebrae 

a  daughter,  filia 

David,  Davides 

a  day,  dies;    every  day,  daily,  cotidie; 

the  other  day,  nuper 
daybreak,  prima  lux 
dead,  mortuus 
dear,  carus;  those  dear  to  one,  sui;  dearer, 

pluris 
death,  mors 


to  deceive,  decipere 

a  decoration,  ornamentum 

to  decrease,  decrescere 

a  deed,   facinus,   factum;  an  evil  deed, 

maleficium;  evil  deeds,  prave  facta 
to  defeat,  vincere 
a  defect,  vitium 
to  defend,  defendere 
the  defendant,  reus 
a  defender,  defensor 
delay,  dilatio 
to  delay,  retardare 
to  deliberate,  consultare 
to  delight,  dele c tare,  gaudere 
to  deliver,  liberare;  to  deliver  a  speech, 

orationem  habere 
Delphi,  Delphi;  of  Delphi,  Delphicus 
to  demand,  poscere,  postulare 
Democritus,  Democritus 
to  demolish,  diruere 
Demosthenes,  Demosthenes 
to  deny,  negare 
to  depart,  exire,  discedere,   profisci;   to 

depart  from  life,  vita  decedere 
to  deprive,  privare 
to  describe,  describere 
to  deserve,  merere,  mereri 
deserving,  meritus 
desire,  cupiditas 
to  desire,  desfderare 
desirous,  cupidus 
to  despise,  contemnere 
to  destroy,  delere,  diruere;   to  destroy  by 

fire,  incendio  absumere 
destruction,  interitus 
to  deter,  deterrere 
to  determine,  constituere 
to  devise,  reperire,  invenire 
to  devote  one's  self,  studere 
to  devour,  devorare 
to  dictate,  dictare 
to  die,  mori,  obire 
to  differ,  abhorrere 
different,  diversus 
to  diffuse,  diffundere 
dignity,  dignitas;  with  dignity,  digne 
diligence,  diligentia 
diligent,  diligens 
to  dine,  c  en  are 
dinner,  cena,  coena 
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Diony sius,  Dionysius 

dirty,  sordidus 

to  discern,  cernere 

to  discharge,  satisfacere 

a  disciple,  diseipuius 

discomfiture,  incommodum 

to  discourse,  disserere 

to  discover,  detegere 

a  disease,  morbus 

a  disgrace,  dedecus 

disgraceful,  turpis 

it  disgusts,  piget 

a  dish,  fere ulum 

to  be  disheartened,  animos  demittere 

disregard,  derelictio 

a  distance,  spatium;  at  a  distance,  procul 

to  be  distant,  distare 

distinctly,  distincte 

to  distinguish,  discernere,  separare 

distinguished,  praestans;  to  be  distinguish- 
ed, florere 

to  disturb,  turbare 

divine,  divinus 

to  do,  ag^re;  to  do  good,  prod  esse;  to  do 
right,  recte  facere;  to  do  without,  ca- 
re re 

a  dog,  can  is 

dominion,  regimm 

a  door,  ostium 

to  double,  duplicare 

a  doubt,  dubiuin 

to  doubt,  dubitare 

downjrom,  de 

to  drag,  trahere 

to  dream,  Fomniare 

a  dress,  vest  is 

a  drink,  potio 

to  drink,  bib  ere 

to  drive,  impellere,  vehi;  to  drive  away, 
expellere;  to  drive  from,  depellere, 
ejieere 

to  dry,  siccare 

a  duck,  anas 

durable,  perennis 

dusf,  pulvis 

a  duty,  officium 


E. 


eager,  cupidus 
the  ear,  auris 


early,  antiquus;  early  in  the  morning, 

mane 
earnestly,  graviter 
the  earth,  terra 
easily,  facile 
the  east,  oriens 

easy,  facilis;  easy  access,  facilitas 
to  eat,  edere 

an  eclipse,  defectio,  eclipsis 
to  educate,  educare 
to  efface,  oblitterare 
an  egg,  ovum 
Egypt,  Aegyptus 
an  Egyptian,  Aegyptius 
eighty,  octoginta 
either,  .or,  aut.  .aut 
elder,  major  natu 
elegance,  elegantia 
an  element,  elementum 
an  elephant,  elephantus,  elephas 
eloquence,  eloquentia 
eloquent,  eloquens,  disertus 
elsewhere,  alibi 
an  embassy,  legatio 
an  emperor,  imperator 
empire  (over),  imperium 
an  end,  finis 
endowed  with,  praeditus 
to  endure,  tolerare,  ferre 
an  enemy,  adversaria,  adversarius,  ini- 

micus,  liostis 
English,  Anglicus 
to  engrave,  incidere 
to  enjoy,  frui 
enjoyment,  jucunditas 
enmity,  inimicitia 
Ennius,  Ennius 
to  enter,  intrare 
to  entreat,  peter e 
to  enumerate,  enumerare 
envy,  invidia 
to  envy,  invidere 
Epaminondas,  Epaminondas 
a,n  Epirote,  Epirotes 
equally,  aequaliter,  aeque 
to  eradicate,  exstirpare 
to  erect  monuments,  monumenta  exigere 

ponere 
to  err,  errare 
erudition,  eruditio 
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to  escape,  effugere 

especially,  inprimis 

to  establish,  instituere 

an  estate,  praedium 

to  esteem,   aestimare;  to  esteem  lightly, 

parvi  pendere;  to  esteem  of  more  value, 

pluris  aestimare 
to  estimate  (by),  aestimare  (ex; 
•     eternal,  aeternus 
r    the  ether,  aether 
Euphrates,  Euphrates 
even,  aequus 

even,  vel;  even  if,  etiamsi 
evening,  vesper;  in  the  evening,  vesperi 
the  evening  star,  Hesperus 
ever,  usque 

everlasting,  sempiternus 
every,  omnis 
everywhere,  ubique 
it  is  evident,  constat 
an  evil,  malum 
an  example,  exemplum 
excellence,  bonitas 

excellent,  praestans,  praeclarus,  excellens 
excellently,  praeclare 
except,  praeter,  nisi 
excessive,  nimius 
to  exercise,  exercere 
to  exhort,  hortari,  adhortari;    to  exhort 

earnestly,  graviter  adhortari 
to  expel,  expellere 
an  expense,  sumptus;   at  the  expense  of 

the  state,  publice 
experience,  usus 
experienced,  peritus 
to  explain,  explanare 
to  explore,  explorare 
extraordinary,  inusitatus 
extreme,  summus 
the  eye,  o cuius 


in  fact,  prbfecto 

faculty,  facultas;    the  faculty  of  speech, 

facultas  dicendi 
to  fail,  deesse;  I  fail  to  observe,  praeterit 
faith,  fides  [me 

faithful,  fidus 

to  fall,  cadere;  to  fall  down,  decidere;  to 
fall  into,  incidere 


false,  falsus 

a  falsehood,  mendacium 
fame,  fama 
familiar,  usitatus 

one's  family,  sui 

famous,  clarus 

far  (adv.),  longe;  far,  by  far,  longe 

a  fanner,  agricola 
fast  (adv.),  celeriter 
fat,  pinguis 

a  father,  pater 

a  fault,  "culpa,  vitium 
favor,  gratia 
fear,  metus,  timor 

to  fear,  timere,  metuere,  vereri 

a  feather,  penna,  pluraa 
feeble,  imbecillus 

to  feign,  simulare 

that  fellow,  iste  homo 

a  fellow- citizen,  civis 

a  fellow-soldier ,  commilito 
few,  a  few,  pauci 

afield,  ager,  campus 

the  fifth,  quintus 

the  fiftieth,  quinquagesimus 

a  fight,  pugna 

to  fight,  dimicare,  pugnar.',  proeliari;  to 

fight  a  battle,  pugnam  comm'.ttere 
figure,  forma 

to  fill  up,  complere,  explere,  implere,  re- 

plere 
finally,  postremo 

to  find,  reperire;  to  find  (out),  invenire, 
investigare;  to  find  guilty,  condemnare 

a  finger's  breadth,  trans  versus  digitus 

a  finger -ring,  anulus 
fire,  ignis;  afire,  incendium 
fireside,  focus 
firm,  firmus 
*  first,  primus 

a  fish,  piscis 

to  fish,  piscari 
fitting,  aptus 
five,  quinque 

to  fix  in,  infigere 

a  fleet,  classis 
flesh,  caro 

a  flight,  fuga 

to  flog,  vetberare 

flourishing,  florens 
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to  flow  through,  permeare 

a  flower,  flos  , 

a fly,  muse  a 

to  fly,  vol&re;fly  or  flee,  fugere 

to  follow,  sequi,  subsequi 

folly,  stultitia 

fond,,  amans 

food,  cibus,  escae 

a  fool,  stultus 

foolish,  stultus 

afoot,  pes 

a  footstep,  vestigium 

for  (prep.),  pro;/or  (conj.),  nam,  nam- 
que,  enim 

to  forbid,  vetare 

force,  vis;  forces,  copiae;  to  be  in  force, 
vigere 

to  force,  cogere 

the  forehead,  frons 

the  foremost,  primus 

to  foresee,  praevidere 

to  forget,  oblivisci 

to  forgive,  ignoscere 

former,  hie,  ille,  prior,  pristinus 

formerly,  olim,  quondam 

to  forsake,  deserere 

to  fortify,^mumve 

fortune,  fort  una 

forty,  quadraginta 

to  found,  condere 

four,  quattuor;  four  at  a  time,  quaterni; 
four  by  four,  quaterni;  the  four  hun- 
dredth, quadrmgentesimus 

fourteen,  quattuordecim 

the  fourth,  quartus 

a  fox,  vulpes 

frailty,  fragilitas 

free,  liber,  expers,  vacuus;  I  am  free, 
mihi  licet 

to  freeze,  gel  as  cere 

frequent,  creber 

frequently,  crebro 

a  friend,  amicus 

friendship,  amicitia 

a  frog,  rana 

from,  a,  ab,  abs,  propter,  e,  ex 

frugality,  frugalitas,  parsimonia 

fruit,  fruges,  fiuctus 

a  funeral,  funus;  a  funeral  pile,  rogus 

future,  futurus;  the  future,  futura 


gain,  lucrum;  to  gain  the  love,  amorem 

conciliare 
Gaius,  Gaius 
Gallic,  Gallicus 
a  game,  ludus 
gaming,  lusus 
a  gate,  porta 
to  gather,  eligere 
Gaid,  Gallia 
a  Gaul,  Gallus 
a  gem,  gemma 
a  general,  imperator 
a  generation,  saeculum 
a  German,  Germanus 
Germany,  Germania 
a  gift,  dos,  donum,  munus 
a  girl,  puella 
to  give,  dare;   to  give  as  a  present,  dono 

dare;  to  give  as  a  gift,  muneri  dare 
to  glide  away,  cedere 
a  globe,  globus 
glory,  gloria,  fama 
to  glut,  satiare 
go,  age 
to  go,  ire;  to  go  before,  antecedere;  to  go 

on,  pergere;  to  go  to  sleep,  obdormis- 

cere;  to  go  under,  subire 
gold,  aurum;  of  gold,  aureus 
golden,  aureus 
good,  bonus;  a  good,  bonum;  good  things, 

bona;  good  advice,  recta  consilia;  good 

fortune,  felicitas 
goodness,  sanctitas 
to  govern,  administrare,  regnare,  guber- 

nare 
government,  regnum,  imperium,  admini- 

stratio 
a  governor,  praeses 
Gracchus,  Gracchus 
a  grain,  granum 
a  granary,  cella  penaria 
a  grape,  uva 
great,  magnus,   grandis;  greatest,  maxi- 

mus,  summus 
greatly,  multum,  magnopere 
Greece,  Graecia 
Greek,  Graecus 
grief,  dolor,  luctus 
it  grieves,  piget;  to  be  grieved,  aegre  pati 
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the  ground,   humus;  from  the  ground, 

humo;   on  the  ground,  hurui 
to  grow,  crescere 
a  guard,   praesidium;    to  be  on  one's 

guard,  cavere 
to  guard,  custodire 
a  guesty  conviva 
a  guilty  person,  nocens 

H. 

Hadrian,  Hadrianus 

hail,  grando 

a  hair,  pilus,  capillus 

the  hand,  manus;  at  hand,  praesto;  to 
be  at  hand,  adesse;  in  the  hands  of, 
penes;   hand  to  hand,  eomminus 

to  hand  down,  tradere;  it  is  handed 
down,  traditum  est 

Hannibal,  Hannibal 

to  happen,  accidere 

happy,  beatus 

hard,  durus 

hardly,  vix;  hardly  any,  nullus  fere; 
hardly  yet,  vixdum 

a  hare,  lepus 

to  do  harm,  nocere 

harmless,  innoxius 

to  harrow,  occare 

Hasdrubal,  Hasdrubal 

to  hasten,  properare 

to  hate,  odisse 

hateful,  odiosus 

hatred,  odium 

haughtiness,  arrogantia 

to  have,  habere;  to  have  afather,  friend, 
patre,  amico  uti;  to  have  a  clear  con- 
science, bona  conscientia  uti;  to  have 
rather,  malle 

the  head,  caput 

to  heal,  curare,  mederi 

health,   valetudo;   to  be  in  good  health, 

healthy,  s&nus  [valere 

to  hear,  audire 

hearing,  auditus 

heat,  caior 

to  heat,  calefacere 

heaven,  caelum,  coelum 

heavy,  gravis 

a  Hebrew,  Hebreus  / 

a  hedge,  saepes 


help,  auxilium 

a  Helvetian,  Helvetiua 

a  hen,  gallina 

Henry,  Henricus 

an  herb,  herba 

here,  ibi 

Herodotus,  Herodotus 

himself,  herself,  itself,  ipse 

hinder,  intimus 

to  hinder,  impedire,  officere 

Hippias,  Hippias 

his,  her,  its  (own),  suus 

history,  historia 

to  hoard  riches,  divitias  parare 

to  hold  out,  sustinere 

a  hole,  cavern  a 

a  home,  domicilium;   home,  domum;   at 

home,  domi;  from  home,  domo 
Homer,  Homerus 
honest,  probus 
honestly,  honeste 
honesty,  honestas,  honestum 
honey,  mel 
an  honor,  honor 
honorably,  honeste 
a  hoof,  ungula 
a  hook,  hamus 
to  hope  for,  sperare 
a  horn,  cornu 
a  horse,  equus 
Hortensius,  Hortensius 
to  be  hot,  calere 
an  hour,  hora 
a  house,  domus 
how,  quam;   how  great,  quantus;    how 

often,  quotiens 
however,  tamen;  however  much,  quamvis 
human,  humanus 
a  hundred,  centum 
hungry,  esuriens 
to  hurt,  laedere 
a  husbandman,  agricola 


I,  ego,  egomet 
an  idea,  notio 
idle,  piger 
idleness,  inertia 

if,  si;  if  not,  nisi,  si  non;  if  only,  modo, 
si  modo,  dummodo 
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ignorant,  ignarus,  imperitus;  to  be  igno- 
rant, nescire 

ill,  aegrotus,  aeger;  to  be  seriously  ill, 
graviter  aegrotare 

to  illuminate,  illustrare 

an  image,  imago 

to  imitate,  imitari 

imitation,  imitatio 

immediately,  protinus,  statim 

immense,  ingens 

immortal,  immortalis 

immortality,  immortalitas 

impassable,  invius 

impenetrable,  impenetrabilis 

to  implore,  implorare 

it  is  of  importance,  interest 

to  improve  the  memory,  memoriam 
augere 

impudence,  irapudentia 

in,  in;  to  be  in,  inesse;  in  as  much  as, 
quoniam 

incapable  of  enduring,  impatiens 

income,  vectigal 

inconsiderately ,  inconsulto 

to  increase,  crescere 

incredible,  incredibilis 

indeed,  quid  em,  adeo 

India,  India 

to  indicate,  indicare 

indolence,  ignavia 

industrious,  assiduus 

industry,  industria 

to  infest,  infe stare 

to  be  inflamed,  exardescere 

infrequency,  raritas 

to  inhabit,  incoiere 

an  inhabitant,  incola 

to  injure,  nocere,  violare 

injurious,  inutilis 

an  injury,  injuria 

injustice,  injustitia 

inmost,  intimus 

innocence,  innocentia 

innocent,  innocens 

innumerable,  innumerabilis,  innumerus 

to  inquire,  interrogare,  quaerere;  to  in- 
quire into,  requirere 

an  inscription,  titulus 

to  instruct,  erudire 

interchange,  mutatio 


it  interests,  is  the  interest,  interest 

to  interpolate,  intercalare 

to  intervene,  obstare,  intervenire 

the  intestines,  intestina 

intimacy,  familiaritas 

into,  in 

intolerable,  intolerabilis 

to  introduce,  inducere 

to  invent,  invenire 

an  inventor,  inventor 

to  invite,  invitare 

irksome,  molestus 

iron  (noun),  ferrum 

iron  (adj.),  ferreus 

Isocrates,  Isocrates 

Italy,  Italia 

J. 

to  be  joined,  adhaerere 

in  joke,  joco 

Joseph,  Josephus 

Jove,  Juppiter  (Jupiter) 

joy,  gaudium 

a  judge,  judex 

to  judge,  probare,  judicare 

according  to  the  judgment,  judicio 

Jugurtha,  Jugurtha 

Jupiter,  Juppiter 

the  jury,  judices 

just,  Justus;  just  now,  jam  nunc 

justice,  justitia 

justly,  jure 

keen,  acer 

to  keep,  habere;  to  keep  company,  ver- 
sari;  to  keep  from,  abstinere;  to  keep 
the  goal  in  view,  respicere  finem;  to 
keep  demanding,  flagitare;  to  keep 
ignorant  of.  celare 

to  kill,  necare,  interficere 

a  kind,  genus 

kindness,  humanitas 

a  king,  rex 

a  kingdom,  regnum 

kingly,  regius 

a  knight,  eques  [nescire 

to  know,  cognoscere,  scire;  not  to  know, 

knowledge,  scientia,  notitia,  cognitio 

known,  notus 
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Ha. 

labor,  labor 

a  Lacedaemonian,  Lacedaemonius 

Laelivs,  Laelius 

lame,  claudus 

the  land,  ager 

a  land  animal,  animal  terrestre 

the  language,  lingua,  sermo,  vox 

large,  inagnus 

last,  ultimus,  postremus,  praeteritus 

to  last,  durare 

Latin,  Latinus 

the  latter,  hie 

to  laugh,  ridere;   to  laugh  at,  deridere 

law,  jus,  lex 

it  is  lawful,  licet 

lazy,  piger 

to  lead,  ducere;  to  lead  out,  educere 

a  leader,  dux 

aleaf  folium 

to  leap  down,  desilire 

to  learn,  discere;fo  learn  to  know,  noscere 

learned,  doctus 

learning,  doctrina 

least,  minimus,  minime 

to  leave,  leave  (behind),  relinquere 

left,  sinister 

the  leg,  cms 

length,  longinquitas 

to  lessen,  minuere,  levare 

lest,  ne 

to  let,  sinere,  locare 

a  letter  (of  the  alphabet),  litera;  a  letter, 

epistola,  epistula 
liberality,  liberalitas 
to  liberate,  liberare 
liberty,  libertas 
a  library,  bibliotheca 
a  lie,  mendacium;  to  tell  a  lie,  mentiri 
to  lie,  mentiri 
life,  vita 
light,  lux  , 
light,  levis 

a  lightning  thai  strikes,  fulmen 
like  (adj.),  similis 
like  (adv.     ut 
to  like,  amare 
liked,  gratiosus 
a  limit,  finis;  to  observe  a  limit,  modum 

ten  ere 


a  line  of  battle,  acies 

a  lion,  leo 

little,  parvus,  modicus;  a  little  one,  par- 
vulus 

to  live,  vivere,  habitare;  to  live  upon, 
vesci 

living,  vivus;   a  living  being,  animal 

long  (adj.),  longus 

long  (adv.),  for  a  long  time,  diu 

longer,  longius 

to  look  into,  inspicere;  to  look  to,  spec- 
tare,  respicere;   to  look  upon,  intueri 

loquacity,  loquacitas 

to  lose,  amittere,  perdere 

a  lot,  sors 

love,  amor,  caritas;  love  of  letters,  studi- 
um  litterarum 

to  love,  amare,  diligere 

a  lover  of  truth,  veritatis  dlligens 

loving,  amans 

lower,  inferior;  low  stature,  brevitas 

Lucania,  Lucania 

Lucanian,  Luc  anus 

luck,  fortuna 

luxury,  luxuria 

Lycurgus,  Lycurgus 

Lydia,  Lydia 

a  Lydian,  Lydus 

M. 

a  Macedonian,  Macedo 

mad,  rabiosus 

a  magistrate,  magistratus 

to  make,  facere,  reddere;  to  make  of  very 
little  account,  minimi  facere,  minimi 
putare;  to  make  the  acquaintance, 
cognoscere;  to  make  friends,  amicos 
comparare;  to  make  one' s  self  master 
of,  potiri;   to  make  use,  uti 

man,  a  man,  homo,  vir 

Manlius,  Manlius 

manner,  mos 

many,  multus,  multi,  plures;  very  many, 
plurimi,  plerique 

Marcellus,  Marcellus 

Marius,  Marius 

it  is  the  mark,  proprium  est 

a  market,  mercatus,  forum 

to  marry  (of  the  woman),  nubere 

a  marsh,  palus 
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a  mass  of  gold,  vis  auri 

the  Massagetae,  Massagetae 

a  master  (teacher),  magister 

matricide,  matricidium 

it  matters,  interest,  refert 

mean,  sordidus 

to  mean,  sentire 

by  no  means,  nullo  modo;  by  any  means, 

quocunque  raodo 
meanwhile,  interim 
to  measure,  metiri 
meat,  caro 
Media,  Media 
a  medicine,  medicina 
memory,  memoria 
a  merchant,  mercator 
a  metal,  metallum 
midday,  meridies 
middle,  in  the  middle,  medius 
inidst,  in  the  midst,  medius 
migratory,  migrans 
mildness,  mansuetudo 
a  mile,  miliarium,  mille  passuum 
military  service,  militia 
milk,  lac 

Miltiades,  Miltiades 
the  mind,  mens,  animus,  ingenium 
to  mind,  attendere 
mindful,  memor 
Minerva,  Minerva 
a  mirror,  speculum 
a  miser,  avarus 
miserable,  miser 
a  misfortune,  malum,  calamitas 
to  be  mistaken,  errare,  falli 
Mithridates,  Mithridates 
moderate,  modicus 
with  moderation,  moderate 
modest,  modestus,  verecundus 
modesty,  modestia 
money,  nummus,  pecunia,  argentum 
a  month,  mensis 
a  monument,  monumentum 
the  moon,  luna 
morals,  mores 
more,  plus,  magis,  amplius;  more  than, 

praeter 
morning,  tempus  matutinum;   early  in 

the  morning,  mane 
the  morning  star,  Lucifer 


mortal,  mortalis 

most,  plurimus,  plerique;  most  (of  all), 

maxime;  most(ly),  plerumque 
a  mother,  mater,  genetrix 
motion,  motus 
a  mound,  agger 
a  mount,  mountain,  mons 
a  mouse,  mus 
the  mouth,  os 
to  move,  movere 

much  (adj.),  multus;  much  (adv.),  mul- 
*     turn,  multo;  very  much,  plurimus 
to  mulct,  mulctare 
a  multitude,  multitudo 
Mummius,  Mummius 
music,  musice 
it  must  needs,  necesse  est 
mute,  mutus 

2V. 
naked,  nudus 
a  name,  nomen 
to  name,  nominare 
Naples,  Neapolis 
a  narrative,  narratio 
a  nation,  natio,  populus,  gens 
nature,  natura 
naval,  navalis 
nearly,  paene,  fere 
necessary,  necessarius;  it  is  necessary , 

opus  est 
necessity,  necessitas 
the  neck,  cervix,  collum 
to  (be  in)  need,  egere,  indigere 
there  is  need,  opus  est,  oportet 
it  is  needful,  opus  est,  oportet 
needless,  supervacuus 
to  neglect,  neglegere,  negligere 
a  neighbor,  vicinus 
neighing,  hinnitus 

neither,  .nor,  neque.  .neque,  nee.  .nee 
Neptune,  Neptunus 
Nero,  Nero 
a  nest,  nidus 
a  net,  rete 

never,  numquam,  nunquam 
New  York,  Eboracum  Novum 
next,   alter;  next  best,  proximus  bonis; 

next  to,  secundum 
the  night,  nox;  at  night,  noctu 
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the  (river)  Nile,  Nilus 

ninety,  nonaginta 

no,  non;   no  one,  nullus,  nemo 

noble,  nobilis 

nobody,  nemo 

noon,  meridies 

the  north,  septentrio;  the  north-wind, 
septentrio 

not,  non,  nonne,  -ne,  haud;  not  even, 
ne..quidem;  not  at  all,  minime,  non 
prorsus;  not  only,  .but  also,  non  so- 
lum, .sed  etiam;  not  yet,  nondum 

nothing,  nihil;  nothing  to  do,  nihil  ne- 
gotii 

now,  nunc 

noxious,  noxius 

Numa  Pompilius,  Numa  Pompilius 

Numantia,  Numantia 

numberless,  innumerabilis,  innumerus 

Numitor,  Numitor 

a  nurse,  nutrix 

O. 

to  obey,  obedire,  oboedire,  parere 

obliging,  dulcis 

to  obscure,  obscurare 

to  observe  a  limit,  modum  tenere 

an  obstacle,  impedimentum 

to  obtain,  comparare,  pavare,  impetrare 

to  occupy,  occupare 

Octavianus,  Octavianus 

odor,  odor 

of,  e,  ex 

to  offer,  offerre,  proponere 

an  office,  honor 

often,  saepe,  haud  raro;  oftener,  saepius; 

oftenest,  saepissime;   as  often  as,  to- 

tiens . .  quotiens;  so  often,  totiens 
oil,  oleum 
old,  antiquus,  vetus;  natus  (with  annus); 

older,  major  natu;   old  age    senectus; 

an  old  man,  senex 
the  Olympian  games,  ludi  Olympici 
once,  quondam;   at  once,  statim 
one,  uaus;   one  of  two,  alter 
only,  tantum,  nonnisi,  adj.  unus 
open,  apertus;  to  be  open,  patere 
an  opinion,  opinio 
an  opportunity,  occasio 
to  oppose,  opponere 


opposed,  inimicus;    extremely    opposed, 

maxime  inimicus 
opposite  to,  contra 
or,  aut,  seu,  sive,  .an;   or  not,  annon 
an  oracle,  oraculum 
an  orator,  orator 
an  orchard,  pomarium 
order,  ordo;   by  order,  jussu;    contrary 

to  orders,  contra  imperium;  in  ord£r 

that,  ut,  quo 
to  order,  jubere 
Orestes,  Orestes 
other,   alius;  the  other  (of  hoo),   alter; 

others,  ceteri;  of  others,  alienus 
I  ought,  debeo;   it  ought,  oportet 
our,  noster;   our  things,  nostra 
out  of,  e,  ex 

the  outrage  of  slavery,  injuria  servitutis 
over,  super,  supra 
Overbearing,  Superbus 
to  overcome,  premere,  superare 
overflow,  abundantia 
to  overthrow,  evertere 
to  owe,  debere 
an  owl,  noctua 
own,  proprius 
an  ox,  bos 

IP. 

a  pace,  passus 

pain,  dolor 

to  paint,  pingere 

a  painter,  pictor 

Palatine,  Palatinus 

the  pallium,  pallium 

a  parent,  parens 

parricide,  parricidium 

apart,  pars 

a  Parthian,  Parthus 

to  pass,  to  pass  by,  praeterire;  to  pass 
into  heaven,  pervenire  in  caelum;  to 
pass  a  law,  legem  sancire;  to  pass 
one's  life,  vitam  agere;  to  pass  over, 
transcendere,  transire 

passion,  cupiditas 

past  (adj.),  praeteritus;  past  things, 
praeterita 

a  pasture,  pascuum 

patience,  patientia 

Pausanias,  Pausanias 
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to  pay,  solvere;  to  pay  one's  respects,  sa- 

lutare 
peace,  pax 
a  peacock,  pavo 
a  pear,  pirum 

a  people,  populus;  people,  homines 
to  perceive,  cognoscere,  sentire 
Perdiccas,  Perdiccas 
perfect,  perfectus 
perfectly,  plane 
Pergamu?n,  Pergaroum 
perhaps,  fortasse 
Pericles,  Pericles 
to  perish,  perire 
a  perjury,  perjurium 
permission,  concessus 
to  permit,  sinere 
pernicious,  perniciosus 
Persian,  Persicus 
a  Persian,  Persa 
in  person,  coram 
a  Phenician,  Phoenix 
Philip,  Philippus 
a  physician,  medicus 
a  piece  of  land,  fundus 
piety,  pietas 
a  pilot,  gubernator 
a  pint,  sextarius 
pious,  pius 
a  pirate,  pirata 
to  pitch  a  camp,  castra  ponere  or  collo- 

care 
a  pitchfork,  furca 
to  have  pity,  misereri;  it  excites  pity,  mi- 

seret 
a  place,  locus 

to  place,  to  place  on,  imponere 
a  plain,  campus 
the  planet  Saturn,   stella   Saturni;    the 

planet  Venus,  stella  Veneris 
a  plant,  herba 
to  plant,  serere 
planted,  consitus 
Plataea,  Plataeae 
a  Plataean,  Plataeensis 
Plato,  Plato 
a  play,  ludus,  fabula 
to  play,  ludere 
pleasant,  jucundus 
to  please,  placere 


to  be  pleasing  to,  placere 

pleasure,  voluptas 

plenty,  affatim 

Pliny,  Plinius 

to  plow,  arare 

to  pluck  out,  evellere 

to  plunder,  diripere 

Pluto,  Pluto 

a  poet,  poet  a 

a  poison,  venenum 

Pompey,  Pompeius 

Pontic,  Ponticus 

Pontus,  Pontus 

poor,  pauper 

the  populace,  plebs,  plebes 

to  possess,  possidere 

a  possession,  bonum,  possessio 

to  postpone,  postponere 

poverty,  paupertas 

power,  potentia,  vis,  imperium 

powerful,  potens 

powerless  to  control,  impotens 

a  practice,  usus 

to  practice,  exercere;  to  practice  virtue, 

virtutem  colere 
praise,  laus 

praiseworthy,  laudabilis 
to  pray,  orare 
prayers,  preces 

to  precede,  antegredi,  praecurrere 
a  precept,  praeceptum 
precious,  nobilis 
a  precursor,  praenuntius 
to  predict,  praedicere 
to  prefer,  praeferre 
presence,  praesentia;     in  presence  of, 

coram 
a  present,  donum;  to  give  as  a  present, 

dono  dare 
to  be  present,  interesse 
to  press  sorely,  urgere 
a  price,  pretium;  at  a  high  price,  magno 

(pretio);   at  a  very   high  price,   plu- 

rimo  (pretio);   at   a  low  price,  parvo; 

at  the  same  price,  tantidem 
pride,  superhia 
to  pride  one's  self,  superbire 
a  prince,  princeps 
a  prison,  career 
a  prize,  praemium 
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probity,  probitas 

a  procession,  pompa 

Procilius,  Procilius 

to  produce,  procreare 

to  promise,  polliceri 

proper,  idoneus 

property,  possessio,  res  familiaris;     the 

property     of    others,    aliena;      one's 

property,  sua 
prosperity,     res     secundae,     res    pros- 

perae 
prosperous,  prosper 
a  protector,  patronus,  patrona,  custos 
proud,  superbus 
to  prove,  arguere 
a  proverb,  proverbium 
provided,  dummodo 
providence,  providentia 
a  province,  provincia 
to  provoke,  lacessere 
prudence,     consilium;    with   prudence, 

prudenter 
Prusias,  Prusias 
public,      communis;     public     opinion, 

fama 
Publius,  Publius 
a  pumice- ston&>  pumex 
Punic,  Punicus 
to  punish,  punire,  mulctare 
punishment,  poena,  supplicium 
a  pupil,  discipulus 
to  purchase,  emere 
pure,  purus 
to  pursue,  insidiari 
to  put  under,  supponere 
Pyrrhus,  Pyrrhus 
Pythagoras,  Pythagoras 
a  Pythagorean,  Pythagorens 

Q. 

a  quadruped,  quadrupes 
a  quaestor,  quaestor 
quarrelsome,  jurgiosus 
a  queen,  regina 
to  question,  interrogare 
quick,  agilis 
quickly,  celeriter 
quietly,  suaviter 
quite,  plane 
quoth  I,  inquam 


a  race,  genus;  the  human  race  at  large, 

hominum  genus  universum 
to  rack,  vexare 
rain,  pluvia 

rainbow,  arcus  caelestis,  arcus  coelestis 
to  raise,  evehere;   to  raise  an  army,  ex- 

ercitum  comparare 
a  rampart,  agger 
rare,  rarus 
rarely,  raro 

rather,  potius;  to  have  rather,  malle 
a  ray,  radius 
to  read,  legere 
a  reading,  lectio 
reality,  res  vera 
to  reap,  metere 
reason,  ratio;  for  the  reason,  ideo;  for 

this  reason,  idcirco 
reasonable,  veri  similis 
to  receive,  accipere 
to  recommend,  commendare,  suadere 
a  recompense,  merces 
to  recover,  convalescere 
recovery,  sanitas 
recreation,  recreatio 
red,  ruber 
to  redeem,  redimere 
to  reflect,  cogitare 
to  regulate,  moderari 
to  reign,  regnare 
to  rejoice,  gaudere 
to  relate,  narrare,  referre 
a  relative,  propinquus 
to  release,  liberare 
religious  duties,  religionea 
to  remain,  manere 
a  remedy,  remedium 
to  remembei*,  recordari,  reminisci,  memi- 

nisse 
to  remind,    commonefacere,   admonere, 

monere 
to  remove  to,  demigrare  in 
Bemus,  Remus 

to  render  service,  munus  afferre 
renowned,  praeclarus 
rented,  conductitius 
to  repeat,  repetere 
to  repel,  repellere 
to  reply,  respondere 
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a  republic,  the  republic,  res  publica 

reputation,  fa  ma 

to  request,  orare,  rogare 

to  require,  postulare 

resemblance,  similitudo 

residence,  domus 

respect,  veneratio 

to   respect,   venerari;    to    respect  one's 

parents,  colere  parentes 
the  rest,  ceteri,  reliqui 
to  rest,  quiescere 

to  restore,  recreare,  reparare,  restituere 
to  restrain,  coercere,  cohibere 
to  return,  reverti,  redire,  recurrere 
to  reveal,  indicare 
to  reverence,  revereri 
to  revolve,  se  convertere 
a  reward,  merces,  praemium 
Rhea  Silvia,  Rhea  Silvia 
the  Rhine,  Rhenus 
a  rhinoceros,  rhinoceros 
rich,  dives 
riches,  divitiae 
to  ride,  equitare;  to  ride  a  horse,  equo 

vein 
right  (noun),  jus 

right,  rectus;  (opp.  to  left),  dexter 
rightly,  recte 
to  rise,  oriri 
a  risk,  periculum 
a  river,  flumen 
a  road,  via 
to  roam,  vagari 
to  rob,  spoliare 
a  robber,  latro 
a  rock,  saxum 
a  rod,  virga 
Roman,  Romanus 
Rome,  Roma 
Romulus,  Romulus 
a  roof,  tectum 
roomy,  amplus 
a  root,  radix,  stirps 
Roscius,  Roscius 
round,  globosus 
to  rove  about,  errare 
a  royal  palace,  regia 
ruin,  pernicies 
a  ruin,  ruina 
to  ruin,  perdere 


rule,  dominatus 

to  rule,  regnare,  regere 

S. 

sacred,  sanctus 

safe,  tutus,  incolumis 

safety,  sal  us 

Saguntum,  Saguntum 

a  sail,  velum 

a  sailor,  nauta 

for  the  sake  of ,  causa 

Salamis,  Salamis;   of  Salamis,  Salami- 

nius 
to  salute,  salutare 
the  same,  idem 
a  Sardinian,  Sardus 
to  satiate,  satiare 
to  satisfy,  satiare 
Saturn,   Saturnus;     the  planet  Saturn, 

Saturni  stella 
to  save,  servare,  liberare 
to  say,  dicere;  I  say,  ajo,  inquam;  I  say 

yes,  ajo;  it  is  said,  traditur 
the  scale  (ofajish),  squama 
scarcity,  raritas,  penuria 
a  scholar,  discipulus,  discipula 
a  school,  schola 
Scipio,  Scipio 

to  scourge,  flagellis  caedere 
a  Scythian,  Scytha 
the  sea,  mare;  belonging  to  the  sea,  sea-, 

maritimus 
a  seaman,  nauta 
to  search  out,  expetere 
a  season,  tempus  anni 
secret,  occultus;  secretly,  clam 
secure,  tutus 
sedition,  seditio 

to  see,  videre,  cernere,  adspicere 
to  seek,  petere,  appetere 
to  seem,  videri,  apparere 
seldom,  raro 
Semiramis.  Semiramis 
the  senate,  senatus 
a  senator,  senator 
to  send,  mittere;  to  send  ahead,  praemit- 

tere;  to  send  a  letter,  litteras  dare 
a  sentence,  sententia 
to  separate,  sejungere 
the  Sequani,  Sequani 
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serene,  serenus 

seriously,  graviter 

to  serve,  servire 

Servius  Tullius,  Servius  Tullius 

to  set,  occidere;   to  set  free,  liberare;   to 

set  out,  proficisci 
the  seventh,  septimus 
the  seventieth,  septuagesimua 
seve>~al,  complures 
several  times,  aliquotiens 
severe,  gravis;  severe  judgment,  severitas; 

a  severe  sickness,  morbus  gravis 
severity,  severitas 
a  shade,  a  shadow,  umbra 
shame,  pudor 
it  shames,  pudet 
to  share,  impertire 
sharing,  parti ceps 
to  sharpen,  acuere 
to  shaxe,  tondere 
to  shear,  tondere 
to  shed,  profundere 
a  sheep,  ovis 
a  shepherd,  pastor 
to  shine,  lucere 
a  shipwreck,  naufragium 
a  shore,  ora 
short,  brevis 
a  show,  species 
to  show,  monstrare;  to  show  one's  self,  se 

praestare,  se  praebere 
to  shuddei-  at,  horrere 
to  shun,  vitare 
Sicily,  Sicilia 
sick,  aeger,  aegrotus 
sickness,  morbus 
sight,  visus 
a  sign,  signum 
silence,  silentium;  to  become  silent,  con- 

ticescere 
to  be  silent,  tacere 
silly,  ridiculus 
silver  (noun),  argentum 
silver  (adj.),  argenteus 
similar,  similis 
simple,  simplex 
sin,  peccatum 
to  sin,  peccare 
since,  cum,  quoniam 
sincere,  sincerus 


to  sing,  can  tare 

situate,  situated,  situs 

situation,  situs 

the  sixth,  sextus 

sixty,  sexaginta 

size,  magnitudo 

skilled,  peritus 

skillful,  peritus,  sciens 

to  skin,  deglubere 

a  slave,  servus 

to  slay,  trucidare,  necare,  occidere 

sleep,  somnus 

to  sleep,  dor  mire 

to  slip,  elabi 

small,  parvus,  exiguus;  smaller,  minor; 

smallest,  minimus 
smart,  callidus 
smell,  odor 
smoke,  fumus 
snow,  nix 
so,  tam,  ita,  sic,  adec;   so  great,  tantus; 

so  much,  adeo;  so  that,  ut;  so  to  speak, 

velut;  so  well  done,  talis 
Socrates,  Socrates 
soft,  mollis 

the  soil,  solum,  humus 
a  soldier,  miles 
solitude,  solitudo 
Solomon,  Salomon 
Solon,  Solon 
some,    aliquis,    nonnulli,  aliquot:    some 

one,   aliquis,    quidam;   at  some  time, 

aliquando;  some  people,  quidam 
sometimes,  nonnunquam 
somewhere  else,  alicubi 
a  son,  filius 
Sophocles,  Sophocles 
sorrow,  maeror,  tristitia 
the  soul,  animus,  anima 
a  sound,  sonus,  sonitus 
a  source,  fons 
to  sow,  serere 

space,  spatium,  interval  um 
Spain,  Hispania 
a  Spaniard,  Hi?panus 
to  spare,  parcere,  temperare  alicui 
Sparta,  Sparta 
a  Spartan,  Spartanus 
to  speak,  loqui 
a  speaker,  orator 
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a  speech,  oratio,  lingua,  verba 

speed,  celeritas 

to  spend,  exigere 

a  spider,  aranea 

splendor,  splendor 

spring,  ver 

a  spring,  fons 

to  spring,  oriri 

a  stage-player,  scenicus 

to  stamp,  imprimere 

to  stand,  stare 

a  star,  stella 

the  state,  res  publica 

low  stature,  brevitas 

to  stay,  remanere 

steady,  constans 

to  steal,  furari 

still  (before  a  compart,  etiam 

to  be  still,  tacere 

a  stilus,  stilus 

stock,  copia 

the  stomach,  stomachus 

a  stone,  lapis 

the  stonequarries,  lautumiae 

a  stork,  ciconia 

a  storm,  tempestas 

to  storm,  vi  expugnare 

stout,  robustus 

a  stranger,  peregrinus 

a  street,  platea 

strength,  vires 

stricken  in,  confectus 

to  strike  by  lightning,  fulmine  t anger e; 

to  strike  into,  injicere 
to  strip,  spoliare 
a  stroke,  ictus 
strong,  validus,  robustus 
a  struggle,  certamen 
study,  studium 
to  style,  appellare 
to  subdue,  subigere 
to  subjugate,  domare 
a  successor,  successor 
such,  talis 
to  suck,  sugere 

to  sue  for  peace,  pacem  petere 
the  Suebi,  Suebi 
to  suffer,  pati,  sinere;  to  suffer  patiently, 

perpeti;  to  suffer  punishment ,  poenas 

dare 


sufficiently,  sat,  satis 

suitable,  opportunus,  idoneus,  aptus 

Sulla,  Sulla 

a  sum  of  money,  pecunia 

summer-time,  tempus  aestivum 

the  sun,  sol 

sure,  certus;   to  be  sure,  certe 

a  surname,  cognomen 

to  surround,  circumdare 

Susa,  Susa 

a  swallow,  hirundo 

swiftness,  celeritas 

to  swim,  natare 

a  sword,  gladius,  ensis,  ferrum 

Syracuse,  Syracusae 

Syria,  Syria 

T. 

a  table,  tabula 

Tacitus,  Tacitus 

a  tail,  cauda 

to  take,  capere;  to  take  away,  eripere, 
adimere;  to  take  care,  curare;  to  take 
ill,  aegre  ferre;  to  take  too  little  pains, 
parum  laborare;  to  take  possession  of, 
potiri;  to  take  prisoner,  capere;  to  take 
in  sail,  vela  contraliere;  to  take  upon 
one's  self,  suscipere;  to  take  a  walk, 
ambulare 

talent,  ingenium 

a  talk,  sermo 

tall,  procerus 

to  tame,  domare 

Tarentum,  Tarentum 

Tarquin,  Tarquinius 

taste,  sapor 

to  taste,  gustare 

tax,  vectigal 

to  teach,  docere 

a  teacher,  magister,  praeceptor 

a  tear,  lacrima 

to  tell,  narrare;  to  tell  a  lie,  mentiri 

a  temple,  templum 

tender,  tener 

Terence,  Terentius 

a  territory,  ager 

terror,  terror 

to  test,  probare 

to  testify,  testari 
Thales,  Thales 
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thankful,  gratus 
thanks,  gratia,  gratiae 
thai  (of  yours),  iste;  that  (yonder),  ille; 
thai  (relat.),  qui;  that  not,  ne,  quin, 
quorninus 
the   (with  comparatives),   eo;  the.  .the, 

quo. .eo 
theft,  flirt um 

Themistocles.  Themistocles 
there  is,  inest 
therefore,  ergo,  igitur 
Thermopylae,  Thermopylae 
a  thief  \  fur 
thin,  tenuis 
a  thing,  res 
to  think,  putare,    cogitare,   arbitrari;   to 

think  nothing  of,  nihili  ducere 
to  thirst  (for),  sitire 
thirsty,  sitiens;   to  be  thirsty,  sitire 
this  (of  mine),  hie 
though,  etsi 
thought,  cogitatio 

a  thousand,   mille;    a  thousand  times, 
to  threaten,  imminere  [milies 

three,  tres 
a  threshold,  limen 
a  throne,   imperium;     to  come   to    the 

throne,  ad  imperium  accedere 
to  throw  in,  interjicere;    to  throw  the 

javelin,  jaculari 
to  thunder,  tonare 
thus,  ita 

Tiberius,  Tiberius 
a  tiger,  tigris 

lime,  tempus;   a  second  time,  iterum;  at 
sometime,  aliquando;  ten  times,  decies; 
in  the  time,  aetate:  vacant  time,  otium;^ 
I  have  no  time,  otium  uon  est 
timid,  timidus 
Timoleon,  Timoleon 
it  tires,  taedet 
Titus,  Titus 
to,  ad 

together,  una 
a  tomb,  sepulcrum 

to-morrow,   eras,   dies   crastinus;   of  to- 
morrow, crastinus 
the  tongue,  lingua 

too,   quoque,   etiam;  too  much,   nimius; 
too  much  (adv.),  nimis,  nimium 


a  tooth,  dens 

the  tops  of  the  trees,  summae  arbores; 

the  top  of  the  mountain,  summusmons 
Torquatus,  Torquatus 
torture,  cruciatus 
touch,  tactus 
toward,  ad,  erga,  versus;  toward  the  east, 

orientem  versus;   toward  winter,  sub 

hiemem 
thei~e  is  a  tradition,  traditum  est 
Trajan,  Trajanus 
tranquil,  tranquillus 
to  travel,  proficisci 
treachery,  insidiae 
treason,  proditio 
a  treasure,  thesaurus 
a  tree,  arbor 
to  tremble,  tremere 
a  trench,  fossa 

a  trial  for  life,  judicium  capitis 
a  tribe,  gens 
a  triumph,  triumphus 
to  triumph,  triumphare 
Trojan,  Trojanus 
troops,  copiae 
trouble,  molestia 
troublesome,  molestus 
true,  verus 
truly,  vere,  vero 
a  trumpet,  tuba 
a  trunk  of  a  tree,  truncus 
the  trunk  of  an  elephant,  proboscis 
to  trust,  committere 
truth,  Veritas,  verum 
to  try,  probare,  conari,  experiri;   to  try 

one's  luck,  fortunani  periclitari 
a  Tusculan  farm,  Tusculanum 
twenty,  viginti 
two  hundred,  ducenti 
a  tyrant,  tyrannus 

XT. 

the  unanimous  decision  of  the  judges, 

omnium  judicum  sententia 
it  is  unbecoming,  dedecet 
uncertain,  incertus 
an  uncle,  avunculus 
uncommoii,  inusitatus 
to  undei^go,  sub  ire 
to  understand*  intellegere,  cognoscere 
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to  undertake,  suscipere 

ungrateful,  ingratus 

unhappy,  infelix 

to  unite,  conjungere 

unjust,  injustus 

unjustly,  injuria,  in juste 

unshaded,  intonsus 

until,  usque 

unlo,  erga 

to  be  unwilling,  nolle 

unworthy,  indignus 

up  to,  usque  ad 

upper,  superior 

upright,  pro  bus 

use,  usus;  of  no  use,  inutilis 

useful,  utilis;  to  be  useful,  prodesse 

usefulness,  utilitas 

utmost,  summus 

utterly,  pessime 

V. 

in  vain,  frustra 

Valerius,  Valerius 
valor,  virtus 
value,  pretium 

to  value,  aestimare;  to  value  at  the  lowest 
rate,   minimi  facere;   to  value  highly, 
magni  habere;  to   value  very  highly, 
plurirai  aestimare 
to  vary,  variare 

Veji,  Veji 

Venice,  Venetiae 

the  goddess  Venus,  Yenus 

Verres,  Verres 
a  verse,  versus 

very,  admodum,  ipse;  very  good,  perbo- 
nus;  very  much,  permultus;  very  well, 
praeclare;  not  very,  parum 

Vespasian,  Vespasianus 
a  vessel,  vas,  navigium 

Vesuvius,  Vesuvius 
tivice,  vitium 
victorious,  victor,  victrix 
to  view,  spectare 
a  village,  vicus 
to  violate,  laedere 

Virgil,  Vergilius 
virtue,  virtus 
virtuous,  probus,  rectus 
to  visit  visitare 


a  voice,  vox 

to  be  void  of,  vacare 

a  vote,  suffragium 

a  voyage  round  the  world,  navigatio  cir- 

cum  terrain 
Vulcan,  Vulcanus 

W. 

a  wagon,  plaustrum 

to  wake,  vigilare;  to  wake  up,  expergisd 

wakefulness,  vigilantia 

to  (take  a)  walk,  ambulare 

a  wall,  raurus 

to  wander,  errare;  to  wander  over,  per- 

agrare 
wandering,  errans 
want,  inopia 

to  want,  carere,  desiderare 
war,  bellum 
to  ward  off,  repellere 
ware,  merx 
to  warn,  monere 
a  warning,  admonitio 
to  watch,  custodire 
water,  aqua 
a  wave,  unda 

a  way,  via;  in  the  same  way,  eadem  via 
to  weaken,  minuere 
wealth,,  opes 

wealthy,  opulentus,  locuples 
a  weapon,  telum 
it  wearies,  taedet 
weary  (of),  fessus 
to  weave,  texere 
a  weed,  herba 
to  weigh,  pendere,  pensare 
welfare,  salus 
well,  bene 
the  west,  occidens 
what  ?  quid  ?  quidnam  ?  quam 
when,  si,  cum 

where,  ubi;  where  pray,  ubinam  ? 
whether,   an;    whether .  .or,    utrum..an, 

sive.  .sive,  seu.  .seu 
which,  qui;  which  (of  two)?  uter? 
white,  alb  us 
whither,  quo 

who,  qui,  quis;  who?  uter? 
whole,  totus 
wholly,  prorsus 
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why,  cur 

wicked,  improbus,  pravus,  nefarius 

wide,  latus 

a  wife,  uxor 

a  will,  testaraentum 

willing (ly),  libenter 

to  be  willing,  velle 

the  icily  fox,  cauta  vulpes 

to  win  riches,  divitias  parare 

wind,  ventus 

a  window,  fenestra 

wine,  vinum 

wings,  pennae 

winter,  hiems 

wisdom,  sapientia;  with  wisdom,  sapien- 

wise,  sapiens  [ter 

wisely,  sapienter 

by  the  wish,  voluptate 

to  wish  for,  optare,  cupere,  velle;  not  to 

wish,  nolle 
with,  cum 
within,  intra 
without,  absque,   sine;    to  be   without, 

carere 
a  witness,  testis 
a  wolf,  lupus 
a  woman,  mulier 
to  wonder  at,  mirari 

wonderful,  mirificus,  mirus,  admirabilis 
to  be  wont,  solere,  consuevisse 
wood,  lignum 


a  word,  verbum.  dictum 

to  work,  laborare,  operari 

the  icorld,  mundus,  orbis  terrarum 

to  worship  God,  Deum  colere 

worst,  pessimus 

worthy,  dignus 

a  icound,  vulnus 

wretched,  miser 

to  write,  scribere 

a  icriter,  scriptor 

a  wrong,  injuria 


Xanthippe,  Xanthippe 
Xerxes,  Xerxes 

Y. 

to  yawn,  oscitare 

a  year,  annus;  in  the  year  of  one1  s  age, 

annum  agens 
yesterday,  heri 
York,  Eboracum 

young,  pullus;  younger,  minor  natu 
youth,  juventus 
a  youth,  adulescens,  adolescens,  juvenis 


Z. 


Zama,  Zama 
zeal,  studium 
Zeuxis,  Zeuxis 
Zopyrus,  Zopyrus 
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INDEX  of  SUBJECTS. 

The  references  are  to  paragraphs. 


-a,  Nouns  in,  of  1st  decl.,  66',  of  3d 
decl.,  133;  ace.  sing.  3d  decl.,  166; 
changed  in  compounds,  517 

a,  al>,  abs,  655;  with  abl.  ot  sep- 
aration, 620;  of  agent,  603; 
in  compounds,  519;  with  nega- 
tive force,  531.  2 

Abbreviations,  944 

abesse  —  non  multum  abest  quin, 
nihil  abest  quin,  766;  tantum  ab- 
est ut  ..ut,  760 

abhinc,  denoting  time,  674 

abhorrere,  with  abl.,  620,  621 

Ablative,  49;  sing,  of  3d  decl.,  153, 
157;  Syntax,  603-628;  abl.  of 
agent,  603;  of  cause,  603,  604; 
of  comparison,  609-612;  of  dif- 
ference, 612;  of  limitation,  608; 
of  manner,  613,  614;  with  opus 
est,  624;  of  means  or  instru- 
ment, 605-607;  of  plenty  and 
want,  622, 623 ;  of  price,  617-619 ; 
of  quality,  615,  616;  of  separa- 
tion, 620,  621;  in  special  con- 
structions, 625 ;  of  time,  672 ;  with 
prepositions,  4457  446,655-671; 
of  place,  687,  688;  with  names 
of  towns,  683-686;  of  distance 
how  far,  681 

Ablative  absolute,  836,  837 

absolvere,  with  gen.,  570 

absque,  656 


abstinere,  with  abl.,  620 

Abstract  substantives,  37;  for 
concretes,  691,  693;  in  the  plur., 
694,  695;  derivation,  488,  493 

abundare,  with  abl,  622 

-abiis  for  -is,  1st  decl.,  59 

abuti,  with  abl.,  626 

ac,  atque,  849 

Acatalectic  verses,  907 

Accent,  rules  of,  29-31 

acceptus,  with  dat,  598 

accidit,  with  ut,  759 

accipere,  with  dat.  of  purpose, 
595;  with  ace.  k  infin.,  812,  with 
gerundive,  841 

accusare,  with  gen.,  570 

Accusative,  49;  sing.  3d  decl.,  156; 
plur.,  161;  in  -as,  170;  Syntax, 
574-586;  with  active  transitive 
verbs,  574;  with  intransitive 
verbs,  575,576;  with  compound 
verbs,  577;  with  verbs  of  nam- 
ing, 578;  with  verbs  oi  teaching 
and  asking,  579-582;  with  im- 
personal verbs,  583,  584;  in  ex- 
clamations, 585;  used  adverb- 
ially, 586;  with  prepositions, 
629-654;  with  names  of  towns, 
683;  to  denote  space,  679,  680; 
time  how  long,  674;  how  old,  678 

Accusative  with  Infin.,  810-820; 
as  subject,  811;  as  object,  812, 
after   verbs   of  wishing,   &c; 
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814,  815;  tenses,  818,  819;  in 
indirect  discourse,  825;  how  to 
translate,  816 

Active  voice,  272;  its  participles, 
829 

ad,  629;  assimilated  in  com- 
position, 520;  in  compounds 
with  dat.,  592;  with  gerund,  845; 
with  interest,  573;  with  adjec- 
tives signifying  useful, suitable, 
599 

addueere,  with  ut,  758 

-acles,  suffix  in  patronymics,  487 . 

adipisei,  with  ut,  758 

Adjectives,  32,  198-227;  of  1st 
and  2d  decl.,  64, 65, 72-75;  of  3ddecl., 
150-155;  of  three  terminations, 
151;  of  two  terminations,  152; 
of  one  termination,  154,201;  de- 
fective, 203,  204;  indeclinable, 
205;  indefinite, 268;  pronominal, 
269;  comparison,  207-227;  used 
as  substantives,  701,  702;  used 
instead  of  adverbs,  550;  used 
instead  of  possessives,  703;  de- 
noting a  part  of  a  thing,  704; 
appositive,550',aitributive,54:$; 
predicative,  536,  544;  in  rel- 
ative clauses,  554;  with  gen., 
567;  with  dat.,  598-600;  with 
abl.,  623,  625;  position,  559,  561; 
derivation,  496-511;  special 
uses,  701-709;  in  abl.  absol.,  836 

Adjuncts  of  the  predicate,  558; 
of  the  subject,  558 

adjuvare,  with  ace,  589 

admonere,  with  gen.,  568;  with  ut, 
758;  with  ace.  &  inf.,  814 

Adonic  verse,  925.  l 

adspergere,  with  dat.  &  ace,  593 

adulescens  for  in  adulescentia, 
691;  in  adulescentia,  673 


Advantage,  dative  of,  587 
advenire,  with  in  &  ace,  690 
adventu,  abl.  of  time,  673 
Adverbial  accusative,  586;  phra- 
ses, 431 
Adverbs,  32,  424-446;  derivation 
of,  425-434;  from  adjectives  of 
the  1st  &  2d  decl.,  425;  of  the  3d 
decl.,  426;  of  time,  437;  of  man- 


ner, 438; 


of  order,  242;    nu- 


meral, 241;  of  place,  436;  used 
as  prepositions,  436;  compari- 
son, 440-442;  with  gen.,  566.  6; 
correlative,  439;  position,  562 

Adversative  conjunctions,  451,853 

adversus,  adversum,  632 

ae,  changed  in  compounds,  517 

aedes  &  templum  omitted,  b66.  9 

aeger,  with  abl,  604 

aequalis,  w.  gen.,  598 

aequare,  w.  ace,  589 

aeque  ac,  849 

aestimare,  w.gen.,  569;  w.  abl,  617 

aetate,  abl.  of  time,  673 

-aeiis,  suffix,  508 

affatim,  w.  gen.,  566.  6 

afferre,  w.  dat.,  592 

afficere,  w.  abl,  607 

affirnmre,  with  ace.  &  infin.,  812 

Agent,  abl.  of,  with  a  or  ab,  603; 
dat.  of,  596, 597  ;w. opera, per, 606 

agere,  with  annus,  to  express  how 
old,  678;  id  agere,  with  ut,  758 

agnomen,  194 

Agreement  of  predicate  and  sub- 
ject, 536-539;  of  attribute  and 
substantive,  546,  547;  of  appo- 
sition and  substantive,  548-550 ; 
of  pronoun  &  antecedent,  551- 
557 

ajo,  conjugated,  416;  its  use,  823 

-al,  Nouns  in,  3d  decl.,  121 
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Alcaic  verses,  925.9.io ;  stanza, 927. 1 

Alcmanian  stanza,  927.  9 

all-  in  aiiquis  rejected,  723,  762 

alienare,  with  a  and  abl.,  621 

alienus,  with  abl.,  925 

aliquanto,  with  comparatives,  706 

aliquantum,  w.  gen.,  566.  6 

aliquicl,  with  gen.,  566.5;  used  ad- 
verbially, 586 

aiiquis,  266;  its  use,  722;  after  si 
emphatic,  723 

-alls,  suffix,  501 

aliter  atque,  849 

alius,  202,  728;  alms .. alius,  alii., 
alii,  729 ;  quantity  in  gen. ,  861 

Alphabet,  3;  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs, 4,  5;  consonants,  6,  7 

alter,  202,  728;  alter. .alter,  729 

Alternative  questions,  798 

altero  tanto,  612 

alteruter,  202 

amans,  w.  gen.,  567.  2 

amicus,  w.  dat.  &  gen.,  598 

amplius,  without  quam,  610 

an,  interrog.,  797,  798;  annon,  798 

Anacrusis,  925. 10 

anceps,  syllaba,  908 

animadvertere,  w.  ace.  &  inf.,  812 

Animals,  Names  of,  47 

animo,  abl.  of  manner,  613;  animo 
aequo,  without  cum,  613 

Answer,  Form  of,  799 

ante,  631;  in  composition,  521;  in 
compounds  with  dat.  592;  to  de- 
note distance  of  time,  675;  with 
quam,  675;  ante  diem,  931 

Antecedent  of  relative,  553;  in- 
corporated in  the  relative 
clause,  719;  agreement,  551-557 

antepenult,  25 

antequam,  779,  780 

-anus,  suffix,  502,  505,  507 


anxius,  with  abl.,  604 

Apocope,  894 

Apodosis,  787 

ap  par  ere,  with  two  nom.,  540 

apparet,  with  ace.  &  inf.,  811 

appellare,  with  two  aco.,  578 

appellari,  with  two  nom.,  540 

Appendix  to  3d  conjugation,   331 

Apposition, 548;  in  relative  clause, 
554;  gen.  of  specification  in  its 
stead,  566. 7;  expressing  time, 
549 ;  with  names  of  ioivns,  684, 
685;  agreement,  548-550 

aptus,  with  dat.  598;  with  gerund 
&  gerundive,  844;  with  qui  &  sub- 
junct.,  793 

apud,  630 

-ar,  Nouns  in,  3d  decl.,  123,  124 

arbitrari,  with  two  ace,  578;  with 
ace.  &  inf.,  812 

arcessere,  with  gen. ,  570 

Archiiochian  verse,  925.  n;  stan- 
zas, 927.  10-13 

arguere,  with  gen.,  570 

-aris,  suffix,  501 

Aristophanic  verse,  925.  2 

-arium,  suffix,  482 

-arms,  suffix,  501 

Arsis,. 900 

Article,  not  in  Latin,  57 

as,  Unit  of  value,  937 

-as,  Nouns  in,  1st  decl.,  60;  3d 
decl,  96-98;  -as,  Greek  ace.  pL 
3d  decl.,  170;  suffix,  507 

Asclepiadean  verses,  925.  7.  8; 
stanzas,  827.  4-8 

-asco,  Yerbs  in,  472 

assequi,  with  ut,  758 

Assimilation  of  prepositions,  518 

assuescere,  with  inf.,  809 

Asyndeton,  850 

at,  853 
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atque,  849 ;  atque  is,  715 

atqui,  853 

Attraction  of  mood,  826 

Attribute,  its  agreement,  546,  547 

Attributive  adjective,  546 

-atus,  suffix,  503 

au,  changed  in  compounds,  517 

audere,  with  inf.,  809 

audire,  with  ace.  &  inf.,  812;  with 

pres.  participle,  813,  835 
audit u,  848 
aureus,  the  coin,  938 
-aus,  Nouns  in,  3d  decL,  111 
aut,  852 

autem,  853;  its  place,  564 
Authors,  Latin,  945 
Auxiliary  esse,  303 
-ax,  Nouns  in,  3ddecl.,100;su#Lr, 

498 

B. 

b  changed  to  p,  375 

belli,  in  connection  with  domi, 
686;  bello  Antioehi,  673;  bello 
Persico,  673;  in  bello,  673 

bene,  compared  441;  with  emere 
&  vendere,  619 

benedicere,  with  dat.,  589 

-ber,  Nouns  in,  3d  decl.,  96 

-bills,  suffix,  498 

bini,  instead  of  duo,  238 

bis  die,  abl.  of  time,  673 

blandiri,  with  dat.,  589 

-bs,  Nouns  in,  3d  decl.,  125-127 

-bulum,,  suffix,  494 

-bundus,  suffix,  496 

C. 

-c,  Nouns  in,  3d  decl.,  132 
caelum,  decl.,  191 
Caesura,   909-911;  of  the  hexa- 
meter 915;  of  the  trimeter,  924 


Calendar,  Roman,  929-936 

Calends,  929 

capio,  -ere,  conjugated,  331 

Capital  initial  letters,  3 

capitis  and  capite  damnare,  570 

caput,  131 

Cardinal  numerals,  228-233 

carere,  with  abl.,  622 

carus,  with  dat.,  598 

Case-endings  of  the  5  declen- 
sions, 54 

Cases,  35,  49;  dependent,  50;  in- 
dependent, 50;  of  adjectives  & 
nouns  used  adverbially,  430; 
construction  of,  566-690 

casu,  abl.  of  manner,  614 

casus  obliqui,  50;  recti,  50 

CataJectic  verses,  907 

causa,  w.  gen.  &mea,tua  &c.,566.8, 
604 ;  w.  gerund  &  gerundive,  843 

^Causal clauses,  w.  subjunctive, 782 

Causal  conjunctions,  452,  456; 
their  uses,  781-786,  851 

cave,  cave  ne,  m  prohibitions,  806 

cavere,  with  dat.  &  ace,  591 

-ce,  -cine,  appended  to  hie,  254 

celare,  with  two  ace,  579 

celer,  special  forms  of.  138,  140 

-ceps,  Compounds  in,  3d  decl.,  127 

cernere,  with  ace.  &  inf.,  812;  with 
pres.  part.,  813 

cerneres,  potential  subjunct.,  750 

certe,  certo,  430 

certum  est,  w.  ace  &  inf.,  811 

ceteri,  defective,  204,  728 

Characteristic  of  stem,  52 

circa,  circum,  634;  in  composi- 
tion, 522 ;  compounds  of,  w.  ace, 
577 

circiter,  635 

circuire,  522 

circumdare,  w.  ace,  593 
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cis,  citra,  633 

Classification  of  Yekbs,  346- 
399 

coarguere,  w.  gen.,  570 

cogere,  with  in  &  ace.,  690 

cogitare,  with  acCo  &  inf.,  812 

cognomen,  194;  with  dat,  594 

cognoscere,  with  aec.  &  inf.,  812 

Collective  noun,  38;  with  plural 
verb,  543 

collocare,  to  let,  w.  abl.,  617;  with 
in  &  abl.,  689 

com  =  cum,  in  composition,  523; 
in  compounds  w.  dat.,  592 

Common  gender, 45;  common  noun, 
38;  common  quantity,  27,  863 

commonere,  commonefacere,with 
gen.,  568 

communis,  w.  gen.,  567.  3;  w.  dat, 
598 

Comparative,  how  formed,  209; 
how  declined,  152;  wanting,  2 24; 
with  abl.,  609;  with  the  force  of 
too,  unusually ,  somewhat,  705; 
used  in  reference  to  only  two 
objects,  709;  its  force  increased, 
706;  with -cuius,  510;  followed 
t>y  quam  ut,  quam  qui  w.  sub- 
junct,  795 

Comparative  conjunctions,  461, 
772;  comparative  value  with 
verbs  of  buying  and  selling ,619 

Comparison  of  adjectives,  207- 
227;  irregular  and  defective, 
220-227;  of  participles,  227;  of 
adverbs,  227,  440-442;  of  two 
qualities  of  the  same  object, 
708 

comperire,  with  aco.  &  inf.,  812 

complere,  with  abL,  622 

coniplures,  decl.,  221 

compos,  with  gen.?  5G7, 1 


Composition  op  Words,  465, 513- 

531 
Compound  adjectives,  531;  comp. 
forms    of  the  verb,    303-315; 
comp. numerals, 231,232;  comp. 
substantives,  530;  declined,  192; 
comp.  tenses   of  the   passive, 
309;  comp.  verbs,  513-529;  comp. 
verses,  903,  925 
Compounds,  Quantity,  883;  sylla- 
bification, 24;  of  dare,  572;  of 
esse,  306;  of  facere,  413;  of  ire, 
407;  of  prepositions  with  dat., 
592;  of  prepositions  with  aco,, 
577 
con  see  com 
concedere,  with  ut,  758 
Concessive     conjunctions,     458j 

uses,  767-771 
Concessive  subjunctive,  753 
Concrete  substantives,  37;  used 

for  abstracts,  691 
condemnare,  with  gen.  9  570 
Conditional  conjunctions,457;  use, 
787-790;  conditional  sentences, 
787-788;  conditional  wishes  w. 
dum,  modo,  790 
conducere,  to  hire,  with  abl.,  617; 

with  gerundive,  841 
conducit,  with  ace.  t  inf.,  811 
confidere,  with.  dat.  or  abl,  628 
congregari,  with  in  &  ace.,  690 
Conjugation,  35,  270,  295;  First, 
316,  317,  327,  346-350;  Second, 
318,319,328,351-364;  -Third,320, 
321,  329,  365-396;  appendix  to 
Third,  verbs  in  lo,  331,  332; 
Fourth,  322,323,330,397,  398;  of 
deponents,  324-330;  periphra- 
stic, 311-314;  special  forms  in 
conjng.,  333-333;    of  irregular 
verbs,   4QQ-413;    of   defective 
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verbs,  414-418;  of  impersonal 
verbs,  419-^L23 
Conjunctions,  32,447-462;  co-or- 
dinating, 448-453;  use  of,  849- 
857 ;    subordinating,   454-462; 
use  of,  749-790;  place  of,  564 
Conjunctive  clauses,  755  ff. 
Consecutive    conj  unctions ,    460 ; 

use  of,  756-766 
consequi,  with  ut,  758 
considere,  with  in  &  abl.,  689 
consilio,  abl.  of  manner,  613 
Consonants,  Classification  of,  6 
Consonant-stems,  3d  decl.,  79,  81; 

of  verbs,  339,  345 
constare,  to  cost,  with  abl.,  617 
constat,  with  ace.  &  inf.,  811 
constitute,  with  in  &  abl.,  689 
Construction  of  Cases,  566-690 
consul,  used  for  consulatus,  692 
consulere,  its  construction,  591; 

with  ut,  758 
contendere,  with  ut,  758 
contentus,  with  abl.,  625 
Continental  pronunciation,  15 
continere ;  vix  me  contineo  quin, 

766 
contingit,  with  ut,  759 
contra,  636 

Contracted  syllables,  Quantity  of, 
860;  contracted  vowels  in  con- 
jugation, 344 
convenire,  with  in  &  ace,  690 
convenit,  w.  ace.  &  inf.  811 
convincere,  with  gen.,  570 
Co-ordinating  conjunctions,  448- 

453;  use  of,  849-857 
Copulative  conjunctions,  449;  use 

of,  849-851 
coram,  658 
Correlatives,  269,  439 
Corresponsive  conjunctions,  858 


Countries,  Gender  of  names  of,  42 

creare,  with  two  ace,  578 

creari,  with  two  nom.,  540 

credere,  with  dat,  589;  with  two 
ace,  578;  in  the  pass.  w.  two  nom., 
540;  with  ace.  &  inf.,  812 

crederes,  potential  subjunct,  750 

erediblle  est,  with  ace  &  inf.,  811 

crime  or  charge,  gen.  of,  570 

crimine  or  nomine,  with  gen.,  570 

-criim,  suffix,  495 

cujas,  patrial  adject.,  264 

-culum,  suffix,  494 

-cuius,  suffix,  480,  510 

cum,  prep.,  659;  with  abl.  of  man* 
ner,  613;  in  composition,  523 

cum,  conjunction;  cum  temporal, 
774;  cum,  whenever,  740;  cum 
causal,  786;  cum  concessive, 
769;  cum  historical,  774;  cum 
primum,  773;  cum  quis,  723,  762 

cum-tum,  857 

cunctus,  Nouns  with,  in  abl.  with- 
out prep.,  687 

-cundus,  suffix,  496 

-cunque,  appended  to  pronouns, 
258;  followed  by  indie,  748 

cupere,  w.  inf.  or  w.  ace  &  inf.,  814 

cupidus,  with  gen.,  567.  l 

cura,  ut,  imperat.  phrase,  806 

curare,  w.ut,  758;  w.  gerundive,  841 

D. 

Dactylic  .Hexameter,  914  ff. 

damnare,  with  gen.,  570.  l 

dare,  349;  with  two  ace,  578;  with 

two  dat.,  595;  with  gerundive,  841 
Dates,  Koman,  931;  of  year,  935; 

how  to  turn  into  English,  934 
Dative,  49 ;  pi.  3d  decl.,  162 ;  4th  decl. , 

172;  Syntax,  587-602;  indirect 

object,   advantage,    587;    with 
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intransitive  verbs,  589;  with 
transitive  verbs,  588;  with  com- 
pounds of  ad,  ante,  &c,  592; 
with  verbs  of  twofold  construc- 
tion, 593;  of  purpose,  with  verbs 
of  giving  and  receiving,  595; 
ethical,  602;  of  agency,  with 
gerundive,  596,  741,  840;  with  pas- 
sives, 590,  597;  of  possession, 
594;  with  adjectives,  598-600; 
with  substantives,  601 
de,  657;  with  accusare,  570;  ne- 
gative meaning  in  compounds, 
531.  2 
dea,  deus,  decl.,  59,  67 
debgre,    with  inf.,  809;    with  the 

force  of  the  potential,  747 
decedere,  with  abl.,  620 
decet,  dedecet,  with  ace,  583 
declarare,  with  ace.  &  inf.,  812 
Declension,35,51;  general  rules, 
55;  First,  56-62;  Second,  63- 
77;     Third,    78-170;    Fourth, 
171-175;  Fifth,  176-180;  of  ad- 
jectives,12~ll,  137-142;  of  com- 
pounds, 192.    Case-endings  of 
the  5  declensions,  54 
Defective  substantives,  in   case, 
182-185;  in  number,  186-188 
defective  adjectives,   203,  204 
defective  comparison,  224,  225 
of    adverbs,     442 ;     defective 
verbs,  414-418 
deficere,  with  ace. ,  589 
defigere,  with  in  &  abl.,  689 
Degree  of  difference,  in  the  abl.  ,612 
delectari,  with  abl.,  604 
demergere,  with  in  &  abl.,  689 
demonstrate,  with  ace.  &  inf.,  812 
Demonstrative    pronouns,     252- 
254;  position,  561;  agreement, 
551,  552;  where  not  used,  716 


Denominative  inceptives ,  391, 
395;  denominative  verbs,  475- 
479 

depeliere,  with  abl.,  620 

Dependent  cases,  50 

Dependent  clause,  742;  in  indi- 
rect discourse,  825;  dependent 
uses  of  the  subjunctive,  755  K 

Deponents,  276;  conjugation  of, 
324-330;  of  the  first  conj.,  350; 
of  the  second,  364;  of  the  third, 
396;  of  the  fourth,  399;  parti- 
ciples, 831 

Derivation  of  Words,  465,  467- 
511;  of  adjectives,  496-511;  of 
verbs,  470-479 ;  of  substantives, 
480-495;  of  adverbs,  425-434 

Desiderative  verbs,  473 

designare,  with  two  ace.,  578 

desinere,  with  inf.,  809 

Determinative  pronouns,  255 

deterrere,  with  abl.,  620;  with  ne 
or  quominus,  764 

deus,  decl.,  59,  67 

Diaeresis,  in  pronunciation,  13; 
in  prosody,  892,  909 

Diastole,  895 

dicere,  with  two  ace.,  578;  with  ace. 
&  inf.,  812 

dici,  with  two  nom.,  540;  with  nom. 
&  inf.,  821 

dictu,  848 

-dicus,  Adjectives  in,  216;  quan- 
tity, 886 

dies,  180;  in  diem,  670;  ante 
diem,  931 

differre,  with  a  &  abl.,  621 

difficllis,  215;  adverb.,  429;  with 
dat,  598;  with  gerund,  or  supine, 
848 

diffidere,  with  dat.,  589,  628 

dignari,  with  abl. ,  625 
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dignus,  with  abl.,  625;  dignus  qui, 

with  subjunct.,  793.  c 
diligens,  with  gen.,  567.  2 
Dimeter,  904 
Diminutive  substantives,  480, 481 ; 

adjectives,  510;  verbs,  474 
Diphthongs,  5 
Dipody,  906 

Direct  discourse,  823;  dir.  object, 
in   the    ace,    574-577;    direct 
questions,  796-800 
dis-,  inseparable  prep.,  516;  com- 
pounds of,  with  a  &  abl,  621 
discere,  with  inf.,   809;    with  a, 

for  doceri,  579 
discernere,  with  a  &  abl.,  621 
discessu,  abl.  of  time,  673 
discrepare,  with  a  &  abl.,  621 
Disjunctive    conjunctions,     450; 

use  of,  852 
dispar,  with  dat,  598 
displicere,  with  dat.,  589 
displlcet,  with  aco.  &  inf.,  811 
dissentire,  with  a  and  abl.,  621 
dissimilis,  215;  with  dat,  598 
Distance,  liow  far  in  the  ace.  or 
abl.,  681;  of  time  how  long  be- 
fore or  after,  675 
distare,  with  a  &  abl.,  621 
Distich,  926;  Elegiac  D.,  919 
distinguere,  with  a  &  abl.,  621 
Distributive  numerals,  237,  238 
docSre,  with  two  ace,  579 
dolere,  with  ace.,  575;  with  abl., 
604;  with  aec.  &  inf.,  815;  with 
quod,  783 
dolo,  fraude,  abl.  of  manner,  614 
domi  bellique,  686;  domus,  173; 

used  like  name  of  town,  686 
donare,   with    twofold   construc- 
tion, 593 
donee  =  quamdiu,  776,  777 


Double  question*,  798 
Dubitative  subjunctive,  754 
dubito  &  non  dubito  quin,  766 
dubium  non  est  quin,  766 
ducere,  with  dat.  of  purpose,  595; 

with  gen.,  569 
dulcis,  with  dat.,  589 
dum,  while,  with  pres.,  734,  776; 

until,  777;  if  only,  790 
dummodo,  790 

E. 

e,  Quantity  of,  in  -ei,  5th  decl.,  178, 

861;  changed  to -i,  517 
-e,  Greek  nouns  in,  1st  decl.,  60 
-e,  Nouns  in,  3d  decl.,120;abl.  sing., 

3d  decl,  157; 
e,  ex,  660;  in  composition,  524; 

with  negative  power,  531.  2 
edicere,  with  ut,  758 
edocere,  with  two  ace,  579 
efficere,  with  two  ace,  578;  with 

ut,  758 
egenus,  compar.,  217 
egere,  with  abl.  or  gen.,  622 
-eis,  suffix  in  patronymics,  484 
ejicere,  with  abl.,  620 
ejus,  eorum,  earum,   as  posses- 

sives,  247,  711 
ejusmodi,  w.  ut  or  qui  &  subjunct., 

793.  a 
-ela,  suffix,  489 

Elegiac  Distich,  919;  E.  Penta- 
meter, 918 

eligere,  with  two  ace,  578 
Elision,  887-889 
-ellus,  suffix,  481,  510 
emere,  w.  abl,  617;  bene,  male,  619 
Emotion,  verbs  of;  with  ace  &  inf., 

815;  with  quod,  785 
Emphasis,  as  affected  by  the  order 

of  words,  565 
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-en,  Nouns  in,  3d  dec!.,  112 
Enclitics,  control  accent,  31 ;  quan- 
tity, 880 
Endings  in  declension,  54;  in  com- 
parison, 209 ;  in  conjugation,  294 
-en&iis,  -undus,  endings  of  ge- 
rundive, 337 
English  method  of  pronunciation, 

16-20 
enim  &  nam,  854;  position,  564 
Ennebemimeres,  912 
-ensis,  suffix,  501,  507 
-entior,  -entissimus,  216 
-enttis,  suffix,  502 
Epenthesis,  896 
Epicene  nouns,  47 
Epistolary  tenses,  740 
eques,  in  collective  sense,  698 
Equivalents  of  supine,  848 
-er,  Nouns  in,  2d  decl.,  66,  61 
-er,  -er,  Nouns  in,  3d  decl,  84-86 
-er,  -a,  -urn,  Adject,  in,  73-75 
-er,  -is,  -e,  Adjectives  in,  151; 

super! ,  213 
-ere  for  -ertint  (perf.  ind.),  334 
erg-a,  637 

ergo,  855;  with  gen.,  566.  8 
erudlre,  w.  abl.,  607 
erumpere,  with  a  &  abl.,  620 
-es,  Greek  nouns  in,  1st  decl.,  60; 
-es,  -es,  nouns  in,  3d  decl.,  117- 
1 19 ;  -es,  nom.plur. ,  Greek  nouns, 
170;  proper  names  in  -es,  164 
-esco,  verbs  in,  472 
esse,  conjugated,  303;  with  abl., 
617;  vithgen.  &s  predicate,  571; 
with  gen.   of  value,    569;  with 
gen.   &  abl.   of  quality,    556.5., 
615;  with  dat.  of  possessor,  594; 
with  dat.  of  purpose,  595;  the 
infin.  esse  as  subject,   808:  as 
object,  809 


est,  qui,  with  subjunct,  793.  b. 
et,  849;  used  after  multi,  850;  et 

is,  et  is  non,  715 
etenim,  854 
Ethical  dative,  602 
etiam,  849;  with  compar,,  706 
etiamsi,  w.  indie.  &  subjunct.,  770 
etsi,  771 

-etum,  suffix,  482 
Etymology,  1,  32-464 
eu,  11;  vocative-ending,  69 
-eus,  Greek  nouns  in,  2d  decl.,  69 
-eus,  suffix,  500; -eus,  suffix,  506 
evadere,  with  two  nom.,  540 
evenit,  with  ut,  759 
-ex,  Nouns  in,  3d  decl.,  101 
Exclamations,  in  ace,  585 
Existence,    General  expressions 

of,  w.  subjunct.,  793.  b 
existimare,  with  two  ace,  578;  pass. 

w.  two  nom. ,  540 
expedit,  with  ace.  &  inf.,  811 
expers,  with  gen.,  567.  i 
explere,  with  abl.,  622 
exsistere,  with  two  nom. ,  540 
exsistunt  qui,  with  subjunct.,  793 
exspectatione,    abl.  of  compari- 
son, 611 
External  qualities  in  the  abl.,  616 
extra,  638 

extremus,  with  subst.  to  denote 
part  thereof,  704 

F. 

faba,  in  a  collective  sense,  698 
fac,  with  ut  or  subjunct.,  806 
facere,   with  two  ace,    578;  with 
gen.,   569;  with   ut,    758;  with 
pres.  partie,  835 ;  facere  non  pos- 
sum quin,  766 
facilis,  215;  adv.,  429;  w.  Dat.  598; 
w.  ad  &  gerund  or  w.  supine,  848 
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factu,  848 

fallit,  with  ace,  583 
fama  est,  with  ace.  &  inf.,  811 
familiaris,  with  gen.  or  dat,  598 
faniilias,  old  gen.,  58 
fas  est,  with  ace.  &  inf.,  811;  with 
J      supine,  847 
fateri,  with  ace.  &  inf.,  812 
favere,  with  dat.,  589 
Feet,  metrical,  898 
Feminine,  Rule  of  gender,  42,  43 
fertur,  with  nom.  &  inf.,  821 
-flcus,  Adjectives  in,  compared, 

216 
fidere,  with  dat.  or  abl.,  589,  628 
fieri,  with  two  nom.,  540;  with  gen., 

571;  with  dat.  of  purpose,  595; 

quantity,  412,  861 
fieri  non  potest  quin,  766 
Fifth  Declension,  176-178 
Figures  of  prosody,  887-897 
filia,  films,  59,  67 
Final  conjunctions,  459;  use  of, 

756-766 
Final  syllables,  Quantity,  877-879 
Finite  verb,  285 
First  Conjugation,   Active,   316; 

Passive,  317;    Deponent,  327; 

Verbs  of,  346-350 
First  Declension,  56-62 
fit,  with  ut,  759 
flagitare,  with  two  ace,  580;  with 

ut,  758 
flocci,  gen.  of  value,  569 
for,  corresponding  to  dat.,  588 
fore  ut,  to'express  fut.  inf.,  819 
Formation  of  the   Genitive,    3d 

decl,  82-136;  of  the  Principal 

Parts  of  Verbs,  339-399;  of  the 

Tenses,  298-302 
the  former,  hie,  ille,  713 
Fourth  Conjugation,  Active,  322; 


Passive,  323;  Deponent,  330; 
Yerbs  of,  347-399 

Fourth  Declension,  171-175 

Fractions,  denoted  by  ordinals, 
236;  of  weight,  942 

fraude,  abl.  of  manner,  614 

Frequentative  verbs,  471 

fretus,  w.  abl,  625 

frugi,  indecl.,  205;  compar.,  222 

frui,  with  abl,  626 

fugit,  with  ace,  583 

fungi,  with  abl.,  626 

Future  I  &  II,  280;  how  formed, 
298,  300;  wanting  in  the  sub- 
junct.,  302,  746;  Fut.  Inf.,  819; 
Fut.  Inf. Pass.,  315,847;  Fut.  Inf. 
of  deponents,  325;  Fut.  Parti- 
ciple, 301; syntax,  736-739 

futurum  esse  ut,  for  fut.  inf.,  819 

G. 

galllna,  in  a  collective  sense,    698 

gaudere,  with  abl, 604;  with  quod, 
783;  with  ace.  &  inf.,  815 

Gender,  35 ;  natural  or  grammat- 
ical, 39,  48;  of  adjectives,  48; 
in  1st  decl.,  61,  62;  in  2d  decl., 
76,  77;  in  3d  decl.,  137-149;  in 
4th  decl,  174,  175;  in  5th  decl., 
179,  180;   of  the  predicate,  544 

General  relatives,  258,  259;  fol- 
lowed by  the  indie,  748 

General  value,  expressed  by  the 
abl.,  618 

Genitive,  49;  endings  of,  51;  for- 
mation in  3d  decl.,  82 ;  gen.  pi.  in 
-urn  for  -ormn,  2d  decl.,  70;  of 
3d  decl.in  -lfim,  159, 160 ;  in  -on, 
169;  in-ius,  75;  Syntax,  566- 
573;  with  substantives,  566;  sub- 
jective, 566.  l.  4;  in  predicate 
571;  objective, 5 6 6. 2;  of  personal 
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pronouns,  566.3;  partitive,  566.6; 
of  quality,  566.5;  answering  the 
question  how  old?  678;  of  spe- 
cification, 566.  7;  with  adjecti- 
ves, 567;  with  verbs  of  valuing, 
569;  with  verbs  of  remember- 
ing, 568;  with  verbs  of  accus- 
ing, 570;  with  esse  k  fieri,  571; 
with  impersonate,  572,  584;  of 
gerund,  843 

Gerund  &  Gerundive,  288,  289, 
298;  uses,  839-846;  with  est, 
840;  gerund  changed  into  ge- 
rundive, 842;  gen.,  843;  dat., 
844;  ace,  845;  abl.,  846;  gerund- 
ive with  verbs  of  giving,  tak- 
ing, sending,  &c,  841 

gloriari,  w.  abl.,  604;  w.  quod,  783 

Glyconic  verse,  925.  4 

gracilis,  superlat.,  215 

gratia,  with  gen.,  566.  8;  with  ger- 
und &  gerundive,  843 

gratiam  agere,  with  quod,  783; 
with  ace.  &  inf.,  815 

gratus,  with  dat.,  598 

gravis,  with  dat.,  598 

Greek  nouns  of  1st  decl.,  60;  of  2d 
decl.,  69;  of  3d  decl.,  133,  134, 
135,  126,  163-170 

H. 

habere,  with  two  ace,  578;  pass, 
with  two  nom.,  540;  with  gen., 
569;  with  dat.  of  purpose,  595; 
habeo  quod,  with  subjunct.,  793.b 

Hephthemimeres,  912 

Heroic  verse,  914 

Heteroclites,  190 

Heterogeneous  nouns,  191 

Hexameter,  904;  Dactylic  Hexa- 
meter, 914-917 

hiatus,  888 


hie,  252;  its  use  712;  hie,  ille,  the 
latter,  the  former,  713;  hicme 
hicce,  254 

Historical  Infinitive,  809;  Histori- 
cal Perfect,737 ;  Historical  Pres- 
ent, 732 ;  Historical  tenses,  743 

hora  nona,  abl.  of  time,  673 

Horace,  Metres  of,  926-928 

horrere,  with  ace,  575 

hortari,  with  ut,  758 

Hortatory  subjunctive,  752 

hostis,  in  a  collective  sense,  698 

how  old?  678 

humi,  like  name  of  town,  686 

humilis,  superl,  215 

Hypothetical  sentences,  787,  788 

I. 

i  &  j,  but  one  character,  2,  891 

I,  gen.  ending  of  the  2d  decl,  63 ;  for 
-II  from  nouns  in  -ius,  -mm, 
63;  voc.  ending,  2d  decl,  69;  dat, 
ending,  2d  decl,  75;  stems  in  i, 
3d  decl,  79,80;  Greek  nouns  in  i, 
3d  decl.,  134;  voc.  ending  of  3d 
decl,  167;  abl.  ending  of  the 
same,  153,  155, 157;  i,  connect- 
ing vowel  in  compound  subst., 
530 

-la,  neut.  pi.  3d  decl,   153,  155, 158 

-la,  suffix,  488 

-lades,  suffix,  487 

Iambic  Strophe,  927.  15 

Iambic  Trimeter,  922-924 

-lamls,  suffix,  505 

-las,  suffix,  487 

-icms,  suffix,  501 

Ictus,  900 

-lciis,  suffix,  501,  506,  509 

id,  adverbially,  586 

id  agere,  with  ut  &  subjunct.,  758 

id  quod  =  quod,  581 
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idem,  255,  533;  used  adverbially, 
TIT 

Ides  of  the  Calendar,  929 

-ides,  -Tdes,  suffixes,  487 

idoneus,  with  ad,  599;  idoneus 
qui,  with  subjunci,  793.  c;  with 
gerund  &  gerundive,  844 

-idus,  suffix,  497 

igltur,  855;  its  place,  564 

ignarus,  with  gen.,  567 

-lie,  suffix,  484 

-ills,  -ills,  suffixes,  498,  501;  su- 
perl.  of  adjectives  in  -His,  215 

Illative  conjunctions,  453,  855 

ille,  255;  its  use,  712,  713 

-illimiis,  superl.  ending,  215 

-Illus,  suffix,  481 

-Im,  ace.  ending,  3d  decl.,  156;  ad- 
verbs in,  432,  433 

iramenior,  with  gen.,  567.  l 

imminere,  with  dat.,  589 

immo,  in  answers,  800 

Imparisyllabic  nouns,  3d  decl.,  81 

impatiens,  with  gen.,  567.  l 

impedire,  w.  quominus  or  ne,  764 

impellere,  with  ut,  758 

imperare,  with  dat.,  589;  with  ut, 
758 

Imperative,  283;  personal  end- 
ings, 294;  of  dicere,  ducere, 
&c,  336;  of  scire,  338;  uses, 
804-806 ;  supplied  by  cura  ut, 
fac  ut,  806;  by  the  subjunctive, 
752,  805 

Imperative  phrases,  806 

Imperative  sentence  in  indirect 
discourse,  825 

Imperfect,  280,  298,  299;  its  use, 
735;  in  letters,  740;  Imperf. 
Subjunct.  in  conditional  sen- 
tences, 788.  in 

Impersonal  verbs,  419-423;  their 


conjugation,  421;  with  ace.  583; 
with  ace.  &  gen. ,  584 

impetrare,  with  ut,  758 

implere,  with  abl.,  622 

imponere,  with  dat.,  592 

impos,  impotens,  with  gen.,  567. 

imprimere,  with  in  &  abl. ,  689 

imus,  to  denote  a  part,  704 

in,  with  the  ace,  670;  with  verbs 
of  assembling,  690;  to  denote 
time  for  how  long,  677;  with 
the  abl.,  671;  to  denote  time- 
when,  673;  with  verbs  of  plac- 
ing, 689;  to  denote  place,  682; 
in  composition,  525;  with  neg- 
ative power,  531.  2;  in  com- 
pounds with  dat.,  592 

-ina,  suffix,  485 

inanis,  with  abl.,  623 

Inceptive  (Inchoative)  verbs,  392- 
395,  472 

incipere,  with  infin.,  809 

incitare,  with  ut,  758 

incusare,  with  gen.,  570 

Indeclinable  nouns,  181;  gender 
of,  44;  adjectives,  205,  226 

Indefinite  adjectives,  268;  Indef- 
inite pronouns, 265-267;  use,  721 

Independent  cases,  50 

Independent  uses  of  the  Subjunc- 
tive, 749-754 

Index  of  verbs,  Second  Course, 
page  136 

Index  to  the  metres  of  Horace,  928 

Indicative,  282;  use  of,  747,  748 

indigere,  with  abl.  or  gen.,  622 

indignus,  with  abl.,  625;  inuignus 
qui,  with  subjunct.,  793.  c 

Indirect  discourse,  824-829 

Indirect  object,  587 

Indirect  questions,  801-803 

inducere,  with  pres.  partic,  835 
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induere,  construction  of,  593 
indulgere,  with  dat.,  589 
ab  infante,  691 

infimus,  to  denote  apart,  704 
Infinitive,  287;  its  use,  807-809; 
as  object,  809;  as  subject,  808; 
its  tenses,   818;  historical  inf., 
809;  fut.  inf.  with  fore,  819 
Inflection,  34,  35 
infra,  641 

ingratus,  with  dat.,  598 
inimicus,  with  dat.  or  gen.,  598 
initio,  abl.  of  time,  673 
injucundus,  with  dat.,  598 
injuria,  abl.  of  manner,  614 
inquam,  416;  its  use,  823 
inscius,  with  gen.,  567.  l 
inscribere,  with  in  &  abl,  689 
Inseparable  prepositions,  516 
insimulare,  with  gen.,  570 
institiiere,  with  abl.,  607 
intellegere,  with  ace.  &  inf.,  812 
inter,  640;  in   compounds  with 
.     dat.,  592;  inter  se,  for  recipro- 
cal action,  711 
interdicere,  constr.,  621 
interesse,  with  dat.,  592 
interest,  with  gen.,  572;  degree  of 
importance,  573;  with  reference 
to  which,  573 
Interjections,  32,  463-464 
intermittere  nihil  quin,  766 
interrogate,  with  two  ace.,  580 
Interrogative  adverbs,  796;  con- 
junctions,  462,   797;  pronouns, 
260-264, 796 ;  place  thereof,  562 ; 
use  of  Interrogatives,  796-803 
Interrogative  sentences,  796  ff., 

in  indirect  questions,  825 
intra,  639 

Intransitive   verbs,    273;    imper- 
sonal passive,  590;    with  dat., 


589;  w.  ace.  of  Jc indred  mean- 
ing, 576;  becoming  transitive 
by  composition,  577 

-inus,  suffix,  504,  505,  507 

inutflis,  with  dat,  598,  599;  with 
gerund,  844 

invidere,  with  dat.,  589 

-io,  Verbs  in,  of  3d  conjug.,  331 

Ionic  rhythm,  927.  19 

ipse,  255;  use,  with  reflexive,  718 

-ir,  Nouns  in,  2d  decl,  66,  68 

irasci,  with  dat.,  589 

Irregular  adjectives,  75;  irreg. 
comparison,  220-223;  of  ad- 
verbs, 441;  irreg.  conjugation, 
400;  irreg.  nouns,  181-192 

is,  247;  use,  553,  714;  is  qui,  with 
subjunct.  793.  a 

-is,  -is,  Nouns  in,  3d  decl.,  113- 
116;  -is,  ace.  pi.  ending,  3d  decl., 
161;  Greek  nouns  in,  3d  decl., 
167;  -is,  suffix  in  patronymics, 
487 

-is,  -e,  Adjectives  in,  152,  153 

-isco,  Verbs  in,  391 

Islands,  Gender  of  names  of,  42; 
constr.  like  names  of  towns,  683 

isque,  715 

-issimiis,  in  superl.,  211 

iste,  252;  use  of,  712 

ita  ut,  759;  ita  est,  yes,  799 

itaque,  855 

-itare,  Frequentatives  in,  471 

-itas,  -itia,  -ities,  -itud5,  suf- 
fixes, 488 

-Itus,  suffix,  503;  adverbs  in,  434 

-mm,  gen.  pi.  3d  decl.,  86,  153,  159 

-ium,  gen.  of  nouns  in,  63;  suffix, 
486 

-liis,  gen.  sing.  2d  decl.,  75 

-ius,  gen.  of  nouns  in,  63;  proper 
nouns  in,  69;  suffix,  501,508,509 
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-iviis,  suffix i  501 

-ix,  Nouns  in,  3d  decl.,  102 

J. 

j  &  i,  2;  affecting  the  quantity  of 

the  syllable,  864 
jubere,  with  ace,  589;  with  aoc.  & 

inf.,  814;  with  nom.  &  inf.,  822 
jucundus,    with    dat.,    598;    with 

gerund  or  supine,  848 
judicare,  with  two  ace,  578;  pass. 

w.  two  nom.,  540 
jugum,  its  quantity,  864 
Juppiter,  85 
juratus,  active ;  278 
jure,  abl.  of  manner,  614 
jussu,  abl.  of  cause,  604 
jus  turn  est,  with  ace.  &  inf.,  811 
juvare,  with  ace,  589 
Juvenalis,  abl.  sing.,  157.  4= 
juvenis,  abl.  sing.,   157.  3;  gen.  pi., 

159.  2;  how  compared,    224.  in 
juxta,  642 


-1,  Nouns  in,  3d  decl,  90,  121,  122; 

adjectives  in,  141 
laborare,  w.  abl.,  604;  w.  ut,  758 
laetari,  with  abl.,  604 
laetus,  with  abl.,  604 
Latin  Authors,  945 
Latin  Grammar,  1 
the  latter,  hie,  ille,  713 
Lesser  Ionics,  927.  19 
Letters,  3-7;  names  of,  3;  gender 

of,  181. 
liber,  with  abl.,  623 
liberare,  with  abl.,  620 
libet,  with  dat,  421 
libra,  weight,  942 
licere,  to  be  for  sale,  with  abl.,  617 
licet,  w.  dat.,  421;  conjunction,  768 


Like  cases  in  substantives,  55 

liquet,  with  dat.,  421 

locare,  to  let,  with  abl,  617;  with 

gerundive,  841 
Locative  case,  683 
loco,  locis,  687 
Logaoedic  verse,  925 
Long  vowels,  10,  859 
longe,  with  super!,  707 
longius,  without  quam,  610 
longum  est,  747 
longus,  with  ace,  679 
-Is,  Nouns  in,  3d  decl.,  128 
ludis,  abl.  of  time,  673 

M. 

maerere,  with  abl.,  604 
magis,  maxime,  in  adverbial  com- 
parison, 218,  708 
magni,  parvi,  gen.  of  value,  569 
magno,  parvo,  abl.  of  value,  618 
major,  minor  natu,  608,  678 
male  emere,  vendere,  619 
maledicere,  with  dat.,  598 
malle,  with  ace  &  inf.,  814 
mandare,  with  ut,  758 
manere,  with  two  nom.,  540 
Masculine  caesura,  911 
Masculine  gender,  40,  41 
Materials,  Names  of,  38 
maturus,  compared,  214 
maximam  partem,    adverbially, 

586 
maxime,  in  forming  super!,  218 
Means  or  instrument,  abi.  of^  605- 

607 
Measure  in  prosody,  905,  906 
Measures,    Roman,    937-943;    of 

length  how  expressed,  680 
mederi,  with  dat.,  589 
medms,  to  denote  a  part,  704 
memini,  with  gen.  or  ace,  568 
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memor,  with  gen.,  567.  i 
-men,  suffix,  494 
mente,  abl.  of  manner,  613 
-mentum,  suffix,  494 
mercari,  with  gen.  &  abl.,  617 
-met,  appended  to  pronouns,  251 
Metres  of  Horace,  926,  927 
Metrical  Feet,  898 
metuere,  with  dat.    &  ace,   591; 

with  ut  &  ne,  761 
metus  est,  with  ut  &  ne,  761 
meum  est,  571 
Middle  syllables,  Quantity,  866- 

876 
miles,  in  collective  sense,  698 
mille,  230 

minari,  with  dat.,  589 
minimi,  gen.  of  value,  569 
minimo,  abl.  of  value,  618 
minor  natu,  608,  678 
minoris,  gen.  of  value,  569 
miseret,  with  ace.  &  gen.,  584 
mittere,  w.  dat.  of  purpose,  595; 

with  gerundive,  841 
Mobilia  substantiva,  46 
moderari,  with  dat.  &  ace,  591 
Modification  in  compounds,  512 
modo,  abl.  of  manner,  613 
modo,  if  only,  w.  subjunct.,  790 
molestus,  with  dat.,  598 
monere,  with  ut,  758 
Money,  Roman,  937 
-monia,  suffix,  488 
Monometer,  904 
Monosyllabic    nouns,    defective, 

184, 185 
Monosyllables,  Quantity  of,  880- 

882 
Months,  Gender   of,  40;   in  Ro- 
man calendar,  929 
Moods  of  the  verb,  35,  281-285; 

attraction  of,  826 


mora,  899 

more,  abl.  of  manner,  613 

mori,  w.  two  nom.,  540 

mos  est,  with  ut,  759 

movere,  with  ut,  758 

-ms,  Nouns  in,  3d  dec!.,  125-127 

multare,  with  abl,  570 

multi  et. .,  850 

Multiplicative  numerals,  239 

multo,  degree  of  difference,  612; 

abl.  of  price,  618;  with  compar. 

&  superl.,  706,  707 
muta  cum  liquida,i?i  prosody ,863 

nam,  appended  to  interrogatives, 
263;  nam,  namque,  854 

Names  of  men  and  women,  193- 
196 

Names  of  towns,  Construction  of, 
683-686 

Names  of  verses,  904 

narrare,  with  ace.  &  inf.,  812 

nasci,  w.  two  nom.,  540 

natus,  with  ace,  678;  natu,  with 
grandis,  608 

navibus,  abl.  of  manner,  614 

ne,  that  not,  756,  762;  after  verbs 
of  hindering,  764;  after  verbs 
of  fearing,  761;  in  prohibi- 
tions, 805 ;  ne  quis,  723, 762 ;  with 
optative  subjunct,  751;  with 
concessive  subjunct.,  753,  769 

ne,  interrogative  particle,  797; 
ne..an,  798;  ne..quidem,  564 

nee.  .nee,  857 

necessarms,  with  gen.  or  dat.,  598 

necesse  est,  with  ace  &  inf.,  811 

necne,  or  not,  798,  803 

neciibi,  762 

nefas,  181;  with  ace  &  inf.,  811; 
with  supine,  847 
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negare,  with  ace.  &  inf.,  812 

Negative  Conditions  (nisi,  si 
non),  789;  negative  Imperative, 
with  ne,  752,  805;  negative  of 
Optative  subjunct,  ne,751;  neg- 
ative of  Potential  subjunct., 
non,  750;  negative  of  Conces- 
sive subjunct., ne,  753;  negative 
of  Dubitative  subjunct.,  non, 
754;  negative  with  partic,  834 

nemo,  182;  equivalent  to  nullus, 
700 ;  nemo  est  qui,  with  subjunct. , 
793.  b 

nequam,  indecl.,  205,  222 

neque,  a.ndnot,  neque  quisquam, 
neque  ullus,  etc.,  851;  neque  . . 
neque,  857 

neque  is,  715;  neque  enim,  &c, 
856 

nescius,  w.  gen.,  567.  l 

Neuter  adjectives  or  pronouns 
used  adverbially,  429,  586 

Neuter  gender,  44;  like  cases,  55 

Neutral  passives,  279 

neve,  with  subjunct.,  757 

nihil,  181;  its  oblique  cases,  700; 
used  adverbially,  586;  nihil  ab- 
est  quin,  766;  nihil  antiquius 
habere  quam,  w.  at,  758;  ni- 
hil est  quod,  w.  subjunct.,  793.  b; 
nihil  praetermitto,  intermitto 
quin,  766 

nihili,  gen.  of  value,  569 

nihilo,  abl.  of  value,  618 

nimis,  with  gen.,  566.  6 

nisi  &  si  non,  787,  789;  nisi  quis, 
723,  762 

niti,   with  abl.,   627;  with  ut,  758 

no,  799 

nobilitas,  used  for  nobiles,  693 

nocere,  with  dat,  589 

noli,  with  inf.  in  prohibitions,  806 


nolle,  with  ace.  &  inf.,  814 
nomen,194;  nomen  est,w.  dai,  594 
nominare,  with  two  ace,  578;  pass- 

with  two  nom. ,  540 
Nominative,    49;  plur.  in  -\&,   3d 
decl.,  153,  155,  158,  in  es,  170; 
case  of  subject,^;  of  the  pred- 
icate, 540 
Nominative  with  Infin.,  821,  822 
non  quin,  with  subjunct.,  785 
non  quo,  non  quod,  w.  subjunct.,  785 
Nones,  in  the  Roman  month,  929 
nonne,  interrog.  particle,  797 
nostras,  patrial  adjective,  250 
nostri,  nostrum,  566.  3 
Noun,  see  Substantive 
Nouns  substantive  &  adjective,  33 
-ns,  Nouns  in,  3d  decl.,  128,  129 
nubere,  with  dat.,  589 
nudare,  with  abl.,  622 
nudus,  with  abl.,  623 
num,  797;  num  quis,  723,  762 
Number,  35, 49;  of  the  predicate, 

541,542 
Numbers  k  persons  of  verbs,  293 
Numerals,  228-242;  numeral  ad- 
jectives, 228-233;  num.  adverbs, 
241;  position,  561 
nuntiare,  with  in  &  ace,  690;  with 

ace.  &  inf.,  812 
-nus,  suffix,  501 
nusquam,  with  gen.,  566.  6 

O. 

-5,  Nouns  in,  3d  decl.,  91-93;  -o, 

Greek  nouns  in,  165 
o,  with  ace.  in  exclamations,  585 
ob,  643;  in  composition,  526;    in 

compounds  with  -dat. ,  592 
Object,  direct,  574;  indirect,  587; 

of  transitive    verbs    becomes 

subject  in  pass.,  574 
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Objective  genitive,  566.  2 

oblivisci,  with  gen.,  568 

oboedire,  with  dat,  589 

obsecrare,  with  ut,  758 

obsistere,  obstare,  with  ne,  quo- 
minus,  764 

obtrectare,  with  dat.,  589 

odiosus,  with  dat,  598 

Official  titles  to  indicate  time,  692 

-olus,  suffix,  481,  510 

omnes,  726 

-on,  for  -urn,  Greek  ending,  2d 
decl.,  71;  -on,  gen.pl.,  3d  decl.,  169 

onustus,  with  abl.,  623 

opera  aliciijus,  to  denote  the 
agent,  606 

operam  dare,  with  ut,  758  - 

opinio  est,  with  ace.  &  inf.,  811 

opinione,  abl.  of  comparison,  611 

oportet,  w.  ace.  &  inf.,  811 

oppidum,  in  apposition  with  na- 
mes of  towns,  684,  685 

optare,  with  ut,  758 

Optative  subjunctive,  751 

opus,  with  supine,  847;  opus  est, 
with  abl.,  624;  with  ace.  &  infin., 
811 

-or,  Nouns  in,  3d  decl.,  87-89; 
suffix,  489 

-or,  -us,  Adjectives  in,  152,209, 
210 

orare,  with  two  aee.,  580;  with  ut, 
758 

oratio  obliqua,  824;  or.  recta,  823 

orbare,  with  abl. ,  622 

orbus,  with  abl,  623 

Order  of  words,  558-565 

Ordinal  numerals,  234-236 

ordine,  abl.  of  manner,  614 

Origin,  expressed  by  abl.,  604 

Orpheus,  154 

-ds,  for  -us,  Greek  ending,  2ddecl, 


71;  -os,  Latin  nouns,  3d  decl., 
94,  95;  Greek  nouns,  3d  decl, 
166;  -os,  gen.  3d  decl.,  166;  nom. 
3d  decl,  168 

-osiis,  suffix,  502 

-ox,  Nouns  in,  3d  decl.,  103 


in  pace,  abl.  of  time,  673 

paenitet,  with  ace.  &  gen.,  584 

par,  with  dat.,  598;  with  ace.  & 
inf.,  811;  par  est,  it  would  be 
fair,  747 

Paradigm  Charts,  54,  302 

parcere,  with  dat.,  589 

Parisyllabic  nouns,  3d  decl.,  80 

particeps,  with  gen.,  567.  1 

Participial  adjectives  with  gen., 
567.2 

Participle,  290,  291;  of  depo- 
nents, 325;  how  declined,  198; 
comparison,  227;  use  of,  829- 
835;  used  appositively,  833;  at- 
tributively, 832;  with  negative, 
834;  in  compound  infin.,  817 

Particles,  36 

Partitive  genitive,  566. 6 

Parts  of  the  body  in  the  plur.,  696 

Parts  of  speech,  32 

parvi,  parvo,  gen.  &  abl.  of  value, 
569,  618 

a  parvulo,  691 

Passive  voice,  271,  276:  pass. 
tenses  how  formed,  302,  309; 
pass,  participles,  830;  passive 
used  impersonally,  423;  of  in- 
transitives,  590;  followed  by 
dat.,  597 

paterfamilias,  58 

pati,  with  ace.  &  icf.,  814 

patiens,  with  gen.,  567.  2 

Patrial  adjectives,  250,  264,  507 
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Patronymics,  487 

pauci,  defective,  204 

pedes,  in  collective  sense,  698 

pedibus,  abl.  of  manner,  614 

pendere,  with  gen.,  569 

penes,  644;  quantity,  879.  2 

Pentameter,  904;  Elegiac,  918-921 

Pentheniimeres,  912 

penult,  25 

per,  645, 674;  in  composition,  527; 
in  compounds  with  ace,  577;  to 
denote  the  agent,  606 

Perfect,  280;  its  formation,  344; 
tenses  formed  upon  it,  300; 
Perf.  Ind.  special  terminations, 
294;  special  forms,  333;  Perfect 
Infin.,300;  Perf. Part, 301;  Perf. 
Subjunct.,  300;  its  uses,  737; 
Perf.  definite,  737;  its  sequence 
of  tenses,  744;  in  letters,  740 

perficSre,  with  ut,  758 

perfriii,  with  abl,  626 

perfungi,  with  abl,  626 

pergere,  with  mfin.,  809 

periciilum  est,  with  ut  &  ne,  761 

Periphrastic  conjugation,  311- 
315;  uses,  741;  Indie,  747 

perlre,  pass,  to  perdere,  408 

perltus,  with  gen.,  567.  l 

permittere,  with  ut,  758;  with  ge- 
rundive, 841 

Personal  endings  of  the  verb,  294 

Personal  pronouns,  244-247;  not 
expressed,  710;  expressed  in 
aco.  with  inf.,  820 

Persons,  35,  243,  293;  names  of, 
193-196;  with  different  termi- 
nations, 46 

persuadere,  w.  dat.,  589;  w.  ut,  758 

petere,w.  two  ace,  580;  with  ut,758 

Pherecratean  verse,  925.  3 

Phonetic  pronunciation,  9-14 


Phonology,  1,  2-31 
piget,  with  ace.  &  gen.,  584 
Place,  Kelations  of,  682-690 
placere,  with  dat.,  589 
placet,  with  ace.  &  inf.,  811 
plenus,  with  gen.,  567.  l 
plerlque,  defective,  204 
Pluperfect,  280,  300;  use,  738 
Plural,  49;  with  change  of  mean- 
ing, 189;  wanting,  187;  plural 
expressions  to  be  noted,  697; 
of  proper  names,  699 
Pluralia  tantum,  188 
plurimi,  gen.  of  value,  569 
plurimo,  abl.  of  value,  618 
pluris,  gen.  of  value,  569,  619 
plus,  221;  without  quam,  618 
Poetical  Forms,  858-927 
Polysyndeton,  850 
ponere,  with  in  &  abl,  689 
porcus,  in  a  collective  sense,  698 
poseere,  with  two  ace,  580 
Position,  in  prosody,  862 
Positive,  208;  wanting,  224 
Possessive  pronoun,  249 ;  not  ex- 
pressed, 710;  as  subjective  gen., 

Possessor,  dat.  of,  594 

possum,    poteram,    I   might    1 

could,  747;  with  infin.,  809 
post,  646;  to  denote  distance  of 

time,   675;  in  compounds  with 

dat.,  592 
posterltas,  used  for  posteri,  693 
postquam   (posteaquam)  w.  perf., 

737,  773 
postulare,  w.  two  ace,  580;  with 

ut,  758 
Potential  subjunctive,  750 
potlri,  with  gen.  &  abl.,  626 
potis,  pote,  308 
potus  &  pransus,  active,  278 
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prae,  662;  in  composition,  very, 
531. 3;  in  compounds  with  dat., 
592 

praebere  se,  with  ace,  578 

praecipere,  with  ut,  758 

praeditus,  with  abl.,  623 

praenomen,  194 

Praenomens  abbreviated,  197 

praestare  se,  with  ace,  578 

praeter,647;  in  compounds  with 
ace,  577 

praeterit,  with  ace,  583 

praetermittere  nihil  quin,  766 

praetor,  for  in  praettira,  692 

precari,  with  ut,  758 

Predicate,  534;  its  place,  558; 
its  number,  541-543;  its  gen- 
der, 544;  with  different  per- 
sons, 545;  predicate  adjective 
&  substantive  in  ace  &  inf.,  817; 
predicate  gen., 571;  pred.  abl.,  616 

Prepositions,  32;  List  of,  443-446; 
uses,  629-671;  with  the  ace, 
629-654;  with  the  abl.,  655-664; 
with  the  ace  &  abl,  665-671; 
place,  563;  in  composition,  516; 
assimilation  of,  518 

Present  Indicative,  280;  tenses 
formed  upon  it,  298;  Pres.  Sub- 
junct.,  298;  Pres.  Imperat.,  299; 
Pres.  Infinitive,  tenses  formed 
upon  it,  299;  Pres.  Partic,  298; 
Present,  its  uses,  731-734;  to 
express  a  past  action,  733;  for 
the  historical  perfect,  732;  with 
dum,  734 

Price,  abl.  of,  617 

pridie,  with  ace,  930 

prima  pueritia,  673 

Primitive  adverbs,  424;  primi- 
tive verbs,  470;  primitive  and 
derivative  words,  466 


primus,  to  denote  a  part,  704 

Principal  clause,  742,  in  indirect 
discourse,  825 

Principal  parts  of  verb,  296 ;  their 
formation,  339-399 

Principal  tenses,  743 

Principal  term  of  compounds,  512 

principio,  abl.  of  time,  673 

prior  &  primus  instead   of  ad" 
verbs,  550 

priusquam,  779,  780 

privare,  with  abl,  622 

pro,  661;  its  quantity  in  com- 
pounds, 884 

prodesse,  with  dat.,  589 

prodest,  with  ace  &  inf.,  811 

prohibere,  with  quommus,  764 

Prohibitions,  805 

proinde,  855;  proinde  ac  si,  772 

Pronominal  adjectives,  269 

Pronouns,  32,  243-269;  special 
uses,  710-729;  personal,  244; 
reflexive,  248;  demonstrative, 
252;  determinative,  255;  rela- 
tive, 265;  interrogative,  260; 
indefinite, 256;  their  agreement, 
551-557 

Pronunciation  of  Latin,  8 

prope,  648 

Proper  names,  38,   193-197;  in 
phr.,  699 

propior,  propius,  with  ace,  600 

Proportional  numerals,  240 

proprlus,  own,  567.  3 

propter,  649 

Prosody,  858-897;  figures  of, 887- 
897 

prospicere,  with  ut,  758 

Protasis,  787 

providere,  with  dat  &  ace,  591; 
with  ut,  758 

providus,  compared,  217 
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proximus,  proxime,  with  ace,  600 
~ps,  Nouns  in,  3d  decl.,  125-127 
-pte,  appended  to  pronouns,  251 
pudet,  with  gen.  &  ace,  584 
puer,  instead  of  in  pueritla,  691 
in  pueritla,  prima  pueritla,  673 
Punishment,  abl.  of,  570 
Purpose,  subjunctive  of,   with  ut, 

ne,  758;  quo,  763;  with  relative, 

792;    expressed    by    ad    with 

gerund,  845 
putare,    with  gen.,  569;   with  two 
ace,  578;  pass.,  with  two  nom.,540 
putares,    potential    subjunctive, 

750 
Pythiambic  strophe,  927.  16. 17 

Q. 

quaerere,  with  two  ace,  580 

Quality,  gen.  of,  d66.  5;  abl.  of,  615 

quam,  with  comparatives,  609; 
regularly  omitted  in  relative 
sentences,  610;  omitted  after 
plus,  amplius,longius,  610;  with 
posse  &  superl.,  707;  quani  quis- 
quam,  ullus,  724;  quam  qui, 
quam  ut,  w.  subjunct.,  795,  759 

quamquam,  771 

quamvis,  768 

quandoquidem,  781 

quanti,  gen.  of  value,  659,  619 

Quantity,  859-896;  general  rules, 
28;  in  compounds,  883;  of  the 
radical  syllable,  865;  of  middle 
syllables,  866-876;  of  final  syl- 
lables, 877-879;  of  monosylla- 
bles, 880-882;  marks  of,  10 

quantumvis,  768 

quantus  potuit,  with  superl.,  707 

quasi,  772 

-que,  849 

quemadmodum,  with  indie,  772 


Question,  532;  direct,  796,  797; 
alternative,  798;  question  and 
answer,  799;  indirect,  801,  802; 
indirect  disjunctive,  803;  in  in- 
direct discourse,  825 

qui,  256;  its  agreement,  551;  = 
cum  ego,  &c.  with  subjunct.  792; 
=  ut  ego,  &c.  with  subjunct.,  792; 
qui?  720;  qui  dicitur,  odd 

quia,  781 

quidam,  725 

quidem,  its  place,  564 

quilibet,  726 

quin  =  qui  non  in  clause  of  re- 
sult, 765;  after  verbs  of  hinder- 
ing, 764;  after  negative  clau- 
ses, 765 

quippe  qui,  with  subjunct.,  791 

quTs  =  quibus,  257 

quis,  720,  723 

quisquam,  724 

quisque,  727 

quisquis,  with  indie,  748 

qui  vis,  726 

quo  =  ut  eo,  with  subjunct.,  763 

quoad,  w.  indie  &  subjunct.,  776-778 

quod,  in  explanatory  clauses, 
784;  quod,  quia,  because,  781; 
quod,  as  to,  785 

quodsi,  787 

quomlnus  =  ut  eo  minus,  764 

quonlam,  since,  781 

quoque,  849 ;  its  place,  564 

quotiens,  with  perf.  &  pluperf.,  740 

quotquot,  with  indie,  748 

-quus,  adjectives  in,  219 

R. 

-r.  Nouns  in,  3d  decl.,  84-89;  105, 

106;  123,  124;  adjectives,  154 
Radical  syllables,  quantity  of,  865 
ratione,  abl.  of  manner,  613 
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-re,  for  -ris  in  the  pass.,  335 

re-,  red-,  inseparable  prep.,  516 

Eeading-charts,  8 

Eeciprocai,  how  expressed,  640 

recordari,  with  gen.,  568 

recusare,  w.  ne  &  quommus,  764 

reddere,  with  two  ace,  578 

redimere,  with  abl.,  617 

Eeduplicated  perfects,  349,  361, 
370;  quantity  of,  867 

Eeduplication  in  compounds,  349, 
361 

refert,  with  gen.,  572 

refertus,  with  abl.,  623 

Eeflexive  pronouns,  248,  711;  in 
indirect  discourse,  828 

Eeflexive  verb,  275 

Eelative  pronoun,  256-259;  agree- 
ment, 551,  552;  relative  for  de- 
monstr.  at  the  beginning  of 
sentence, 556;  in  abl.  of  compar- 
ison^ 610;  never  omitted,  557; 
place,  562;  general  relatives  w. 
indie,  748;  relative  clauses  with 
subjunct,  791-795 

relinquere,  with  two  ace,  578;  with 
dat.  of  purpose,  595;  with  ge- 
rundive, 841 

reliquus,  to  denote  a  part,  704; 
reliquum  est,  ut,  759 

reminisci,  with  gen.,  568 

reperiuntur  qui,  w.  subjunct.,  793.b 

replere,  with  abl.,  622 

resistere,  with  dat.,  589 

respondere,  with  ace  &  inf.,  812 

Eesponsives,  799 

restat,  with  ut,  759 

Eesult,  subjunct.  of,  with  conjunc- 
tions, 759,  760 

retineri  non  possum  quin,  766 

reum  facere,  with  gen.,  570 

Ehythm,  900;  Ionic,  927. 19 


Ehythmical  feet,  902 
ridere,  with  ace,  575 
-rimus,  superl.  ending,  213 
ritu,  abl.  of  manner,  613 
Eivers,  gender  of  names  of,  40 
rogare,   with  two  ace,  580;  with 

ut,  758 
rogatu,  abl.  of  cause,  604 
Eoman  method  of  pronunciation, 

9-14 
Eoot,  467,  468 
-rs,  Nouns  in,  3d  decl.,  128 
rus,  like  name  of  town,  686 

S. 

-s,  Nouns  in,  3d  decl.,  94-98;  107- 
111 ;  113-118 ;  125-127 ;  adj  .in,154 

salutaris,  with  dat.,  598 

Sapphic  stanza,  927.2.3;  verse, 
925.  5.  6 

satiare,  with  abl. ,  622 

satis,  with  gen.,  566.  6 

Scanning,  913 

scire,  w.  infin.,  809;  scito  for  sci, 
338 

-sco,  Inceptives  in,  391 

scribere,  with  ace  &  inf ,  812 

se-,  sed-,  inseparable  prep.,  516; 
compounds  of  se  with  a  &  abl., 
621 

secernere,  with  a  &  abl.,  621 

Second  Conjugation;  A ctive,  318; 
Passive,  319;  Deponent,  328; 
Yerbs  of,  351-364 

Second  Declension,  63-77 

secundum,  650 

secus  ac,  849 

sed,  853 

sejungere,  with  a  &  abl.,  621 

Semi-deponents,  277,  278;  2d  con- 
jug.,  363;  3d  conjug.,  373 

in  senectute,  673 
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senex,  instead  of  in  senectute, 
691;  compared,  224 

Sentence,  532,  533;  of  result,  se- 
quence of  tenses,  745 

sententia  mea,  608 

sentire,  with  ace.  &  inf.,  812 

separare,  with  a  &  abl.,  621 

Separation,  abl.  of,  620 

Sequence  of  tenses,  742-746;  in 
sentences  of  result,  745 ;  in  sen- 
tences of  comparison,  772 

sequitur,  with  ut,  759 

sescenti,  indefinitely,  233 

sestertius,  sestertium,  938,  939 

Short  vowels,  10,  861 

si,  with  indie.  &  subjunct.,  787;  si 
quis,  723,  762 

si  modo,  790 

si  non  &  nisi,  787,  789 

sic  ut,  759 

sicut,  with  indie.,  772 

silentlo,  abl.  of  manner,  614 

similis,  superl.215;  with  dat.  or  gen., 
598,  600 

Simple  feet,  902;  simple  forms  of 
verb, 298-302;  simple  verse,  903 

simulac,  simulatque,  773;  with 
perf,  737,  740 

sin,  787 

sine,664;  sine,w.  quisquam,ullus, 
724 

sinere,  with  ace.  &  inf.,  814;  with 
nom.  &  inf.,  822 

Singular,  49;  used  for  the  plural, 
698;  wanting,  188 

Singularia  tantum,  187 

singiili,  defective,  204 

siquidem,  since,  781 

sitlre,  with  ace.,  575 

sive,  852;  sive.  .sive,  w.  indie.,  7^8 

Small  islands,  Names  of,  683 

so-called,  qui  dicltur,  555 


solito,  abl.  of  comparison,  611 
solus  qui,  with  subjunct.,  793.  a 
-sor,  suffix,  489 
Space,  Kelation  of,  679-681 
spe,  abl.  of  comparison,  611 
Special   Forms   in    conjugation, 

333-338 
Specification,  gen.  of,  566.  7 
id  spectare,  with  ut,  758 
spes  est,  with  ace.  &  inf.,  811 
spoliare,  with  abl.,  622 
Spondaic  Hexameter,  914 
Stanza,926;  stanzas  of  Horace,  927 
stare,  cost,  with  abl.,  617 
statuere,  with  ill  &  abl,  689;  with 

infin.,  809 
Stem,  52,  468;  in  the  5  declen- 
sions, 53;  1st  decl.,  56;  2d  decl., 
63;  3d  decl.,  79;   4th  decl.,  171; 
5th  decl.,  176;  in  the  4  conju- 
gations, 295;  in  a,  340;  in  e, 
341;  in  i,   342;  in  u  (v),  343, 
365-367;  inconsonants,365-396; 
in  d,  t,  369-374;  in  b,  p,  375, 
376;  in  c,  g*,  q,  h,  ct,  377-384; 
in  1,  m,  n,  r,  385-389 ;  in  s,  x, 
(cs),  390;  insc,  391-395 
St  em- words,  466 
Strophe,  see  Stanza 
studere,  with  dat.,  589 
studiosus,  with  gen.,  567.  l 
suadere,  w.  dat.,  589;  w.  ut,  758 
sub,  666-667;  in  composition,  528; 

in  compounds  w.  dat.,  592 
Subject  and  Predicate,  534, 535; 

place,  558;  adjuncts,  558 
Subjective  genitive,     566.  i;    as 

predicate,  571 
Subjunctive,  283;  of  the  future 
tenses  wanting,  746;  uses,  749- 
803;  with  conjunctions,  755-790; 
with    relatives,    791-795  j    in 


224 


indirect  questions,  801-803;  to 
express  the  thought  of  some 
other  person,  794,  827;  in  cau- 
sal clauses,  782 

Subordinating  conjunctions,  454- 
462;  uses,  755-790 

Subordination  of  sentences,  742 

Substantia  mobilia,  46 

Substantives,  32,  37,  38;  gender, 
39-48;  number,  49;  declen- 
sions, 51-192;  indeclinable,  181; 
defective,  182-186;  heteroclites, 
190;  heterogeneous,  191;  deri- 
ved from  adjectives,  488;  deri- 
ved from  substantives, 480-487; 
derived  from  verbs,  489-495; 
used  as  adjectives,  206;  sub- 
stantive predicate,  536;  with 
dat.,  601;  special  uses,  691-700; 
in  abl.  absol.,  836 

subter,  669 

Suffixes,  469 

sui,  sibi,  se,  711;  w.  quisque,  727 

sumere,  with  two  ace,  578 

summus,  top  of,  704 

sunt  qui,  with  subjunct.,  793.  b 

siiper,668;ineompoundsw.dat.,592 

superbus,  with  abl.,  604 

superlative,  211;  its  declension, 
212;  with  the  force  of  very, 105] 
strengthened,  707 ;  wanting, 
224;  requires  more  than  two 
objects,  709 

Supine,  292,  344;  tenses  formed 
upon  it,  301;  its  uses,  847;  its 
equivalents,  848;  not  changed 
in  ace.  &  inf.,  817 

supplicare,  with  dat.,  589 

supra,  651 

-sura,  suffix,  494 

-sus  &  -tus,  Nouns  in,  4th  decl. , 
183;  suffixes,  493 


suus,  its  use,  711 

Syllables, 21-25 ;  long  &  short,  860, 

861,  899;  long  by  position,  862; 

common,  863;  middle,  866-876; 

final,  877-879;  syliaba  anceps,908 
Synaeresis,  890,  891 
Syncope,  893 

Synopsis  of  Declensions,  54 
Synopsis  of  Tenses,  298-302 
Syntax,  1,  532-857 
Systole,  895 

T. 

-t,  Nouns  in,  3d  decl.,  131 

taedet,  with  ace.  &  gen.,  584 

talis,  269;  talis  qui,  with  subjunct., 
793.  a;  talis  ut,  with  subjunct, 759 

tarn  w.  adject.  &  qui,  793.  a 

tarn  w.  adject.  &  ut,  759 

tamen,  853 

tametsi,  771 

tamquam,  772 

tanti,  tantldem,  gen.  of  value,  569, 
619 

tantum  abest,  ut.  .ut,  760 

tantus  qui,  with  subjunct.,  793.  a; 
tan  tus  ut,  with  subjunct.,  759 

-te,  appended  to  pronouns,  251 

temperare,  with  various  cases, 
591;  temperare  mihi  non  pos- 
sum quin,  766 

templum,  omitted,  566.  9 

Temporal  conjunctions,  455;  uses, 
773-780 

in  tempore,  temporibus,  673 

Tenses, 35, 280;  formation  of,  298- 
302;  principal  and  historical, 
743;  uses,  730-741;  sequence 
of  tenses,  742-746;  tenses  of 
the  infin.,  818,  819;  tenses  in 
letters,  741 

tenus,  663 
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-ter,  Nouns  in,  3d  decl.,  84,  85 

terra  marique,  688 

Tetrameter,  904 

Tetrastich,  926 

that  &  those,  not  expressed  in 
Latin,  716 

Thesis,  900 

Third  Conjugation,  Active,  320; 
Passive,  321;  Deponent,  329; 
in  -io(  appendix),  331,332  ;  Verbs 
of,  365-396 

Third  Declension,  78-170 

Time,  Relation  of,  672-678;  for 
how  long,  677;  how  long,  674; 
how  long  before,  675;  how  long 
since,  674;  when,  672, 673;  with- 
in which,  676 

timere,  with  ut,  ne,  761 

-ti5,  suffix,  493 

Tmesis,  897 

-tor,  suffix,  490,  491 

totus,  202;  nouns  with,  in  abl.  with- 
out prep.,  687 

Towns,  Names  of,  Gender,  42 ;  con- 
struction of,  683 

trans,  652;  in  composition,  529; 
in  compounds  with  ace,  577 

Transitive  verbs,  271;  transitive 
&  intransitive,  575 

Trees,  Gender  of  names  of,  42 

Trimeter,  904;  Iambic,  922-924 

trini,  for  terni,  238 

Tristich,  926 

Trithemimeres,  912 

-trix,  suffix,  492 

Trochaic  strophe,  927.  18 

-trum,  suffix,  495 

-tura,  suffix,  493 

turpis,  with  dat.,  598 

-tiis,  suffix,  493 


U. 

u  &  v,  but  one  character,  2,  891 

u,  Stems,  3ddecl.,79;  3d  conjug.,343 

-u.  Nouns  in,  4th  decl.,  171 

ubi,  with  gen.,  566.  6;  when,  773; 
ubi,  ubi  primum,  with  perf.,  737 

-ubus,  dat.  &abl.pl.,  4th  decl.,  172 

ullus,  202;  its  use,  724 

ultima,  25 

ultimas,  to  denote  apart,  704 

ultor,  ultrix,  adject.,  206 

ultra,  654 

-xiluiii,  suffix,  494 

-uliis,  suffix,  480,  499,  510 

-urn,  suffix,  489 

-urn,  for -arum,  -orum,  1st  & 
2d  decl.,  70;  -um,  gen.pl.  of  ad- 
ject., 3d  decl.,  160 

-uudi,  -undus,  for  -endi,  -en- 
dus,  337 

Unit  of  measure,  899 

unus,  202;  in  the  plur.,  229;  in- 
stead of  singuli,  238 ;  unus  om- 
nium, with  superl.,707;  unus  qui, 
with  subjunct.,  793.  a 

unusquisque,  267;  its  use,  726 

-uo,  Verbs  in,  1st  conjug.,  365 

-tir,  Nouns  in,  2d  decl.,  68;  3d  decl., 
105,  106 

urbs,  in  apposition  with  names 
of  towns,  684,  685 

-urio,  Verbs  in,  473 

-us,  Nouns  in,  2d  decl.,  63;  3d  decl. 
108-110;  4th  decl.,  171 

-us,  -a,  -urn,  Adjectives  in,  64 

ut,  comparat.,  772;  final  &  con- 
secutive, 756-761;  concessive, 
769;  temporal,  773;  as  soon  as, 
737 

ut  primum,  773;  with  perf.,  737 

ut  si,  w.  subjunct.,  772 

uti,  with  abl.,  626 
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Utilis,  with  dat.  or  ad  k  ace,  598; 

with  gerund  &  gerundive,  844;  uti- 

llus  fuit,  747 
utinam,  with  subjunci,  751 
utpote  qui,  with  subjunci,  792.  n 
utrum,  797;  utrum . .  an,  798 
-fitus,  suffix,  503 
-ux,  Nouns  in,  3d  decl,  104 

V. 

vacare,  with  abl.,  622 

vacuus,  with  abl,  623 

Yalue,  in  the  gen.,  569,  619;  in  the 
abl.,  618 

vapulare,  neutral  pass.,  279 

ve,  852 

vel,  852;  with  super!,  707 

velle,  with  inf.  or  ace.  k  inf.,  809, 
814 

velut  si,  with  subjunci,  772 

vendere,w.abl.,617;bene,male,619 

veneo,  pass,  to  vendere,  408 

venire,  with  dat.  of  purpose,  595 

Yerba  sentiendi  et  declarandi,812 

Verbal  nouns  k  adjectives,  286- 
292 

Yerbal  inceptives,  392-394 

Yerbal  predicate,  536 

Yerbs,  32,  270-423;  voices,  271; 
tenses,  280;  moods,  281;  finite 
verb,  285;  persons,  293;  conju- 
gations, 295;  formation  of  the 
tenses,  298;  verb-stem,  295;  for- 
mation of  the  principal  parts, 
339;  of  the  1st  conjug.,  346-349; 
of  the  2d  conjug.,  351-364;  of  the 
3d  conjug.,  365-396;  of  the  4th 
conjug.,  397-399;  in -io,  3d  con- 
jug., 331,  368;  compounded 
with  prepositions,  516;  derived 
from  verbs,  471-474;  derived 
from   subst  &  adj.,  475-479; 


place,  558;  Syntax,  730-848; 
Yerbs  of  reminding,  remem- 
bering, forgetting  with  gen., 
568;  of  accusing,  convicting, 
condemning,  acquitting,  with 
gen.,  570;  of  valuing,  with  gen., 
569;  of  naming,  making,  tak- 
ing, choosing,  with  two  accus., 
578;  of  asking,  demanding, 
requesting,  inquiring,  with 
two  ace,  580;  of  benefitting, 
pleasing,  obeying,  command- 
ing (#c., with  dat. ,  589;  of  giving 
k putting, with  dat.,593;  of  buy- 
ing &  selling,  with  abl.,  617;  of 
removing,  abstaining,  with 
abl.,  620;  of  plenty  k  want,  ai- 
ling and  depriving,  with  abl., 
622;  of  placing,  with  in  k  abl., 
689;  of  assembling,  with  in  k 
ace,  690;  of  willing,  wishing, 
warning,  beseeching,  urging, 
demanding,  resolving,  endea- 
voring, forcing,  permitting, 
with  ut  k  ue,  758;  of  wishing, 
desiring, with  ace. k inf.,  814;  of 
fearing,  with  ut,  ne,  761 ;  of  hin- 
dering, with  quommus,  764;  of 
emotion,  joy,  grief,  with  quod, 
783;  with  ace.  k  inf.,  815;  verbs 
signifying  to  be  able,  must,  dare, 
begin,  continue,  cease,  be  accu- 
stomed, learn,  wish,  desire, 
resolve,  with  infin.,  809;  verbs 
of  perceiving,  with  pres.  pari, 
813,835;  of  perceiving  and  de- 
claring, with  ace.  k  infin.,  812; 
withnom.  &inf.,  821 
vereri,  with  ut  k  ne,761 
vero,  verum,  853,  564;  place,  564 
Yerses,  898;  names  of,  904;  com- 
pound, 903;  simple,  903 
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Versification,  898  ff. 

versus,  653 

vertere,  with  dat.  of  purpose,  595 

verum,  vero,  564,  853 

verum  est,  with  ace.  &  inf.,  811 

vesci,  with  abl.,  626 

vestis,  in  a  collective  sense,  698 

vestras,  patriot  adject.,  250 

vestrum  &  vestri,  566.  3 

vetare,  with  ace,  589;   with  ace.  & 

infin.,  814;  with  nom.  &  inf.,  822 
vetus,  superl.,  240 
vi,  vi  et  armis,   abl.  of  manner, 

614 
via,  without  prep.,  688 
via  et  rati  one,  abl.  of  manner,  614 
vicinitas=vicini,  693 
viclnus,  with  dat.  &  gen.,  598 
victor,  victrix,  adjectives,  206 
videre,  with  ut,  758;  with  ace.  & 

inf.,    812;  with  pres.  part.,   813, 

835 
videres,  potential  subjunct.,  750 
videri,    with  two  nom.,  540;    with 

nom.  &  infin.,  822 
vis,  116;  per  vim,  645 
visu,  848 

vix,  with  quisquam,  ullus,  724 
vocare,  with  two  ace.,  578;  vocari, 

with  two  nom.,  540 


Vocative,  49;  of  nouns  in -ius, 
2d  decl.,  67;  in3ddecl.,  154 

Voices,  35,  271-279 

voluntate,  abl.  of  manner,  614 

-volus,  Adjectives  in,  216 

Vowel-changes  in  compound 
verbs,  517 

Vowels,  4 

Vowel-stems,  in  decl.,  79,  80;  in 
conjug.,  339,  344 

vox,  with  gen.,  566. 7 

W. 

w,  not  in  Latin,  2 
Way  by  which,  abl.,  688 
Week,  Days  of  the,  936 
Weights,  Eoman,  942 
Winds,  Gender  of  names  of,  40 
without,  with  partic.,  834 
Women,  Names  of,  196 
Word- formation,  1,  465-531 

X. 

-x,  Nouns  in,  3d  decl.,  99,  130, 154 

Y. 

-y,  Nouns  in,  of  Greek  origin,  134 

Year,  Date  of,  935 

yes,  799 

-ys,  Nouns  in,  167 
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French  Reading1  Charts  may  be 
advantageously  used  as  an  introductory 
course  to  any  French  Grammar.) 

AHN'S  Practical  and  Easy  Method 
of  Learning  the  French  Lan- 
guage. By  Dr.  P.  Henn.  First  Course. 
(Comprising  a  fundamental  Treatise  on 
French  Pronunciation,  French  and  En- 
glish Exercises,  Paradigms,  and  Vocabu- 
laries.)   Boards  $0.40. 

*Key  to  same.  Boards  $0.25  net. 

AHN'S  Practical  and  Easy  Meth- 
od of  Learning  the  French  Lan- 
guage. By  Dr.  P.  Henn.  Second  Course. 
(Comprising  a  Series  of  French  and  En- 
glish Exercises,  Conversations,  Elements 
of  French  Grammar  with  Index,  and  full 
Vocabularies.    Boards  $0.60. 

*Key  to  same.    Boards  $0.25  net. 

AHN'S  Practical  and  Easy  Meth- 
od of  Learning  the  French  Lan- 
guage. By  Dr.  P.  Henn.  First  and 
Second  Courses,  bound  together.  Half 
Roan  $1.00. 

AHN'S  Elements  ox  French  Gram- 
mar. By  Dr.  P.  Henn.  Being  the  Second 
Part  of  AHN-HENN'S  Practical 
and  Easy  Method  of  L  earning  the 
French  Language.  —Second  Course- 
printed  separately.     Boards  $0.35 

AHN'S  First  French  Reader.  With 
Foot-notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Dr.  P. 
Henn.   Boards  $0.60;  Half  Roan  $0.80. 

[*  These  Keys  will  be  Supplied  to  teachers  Only  upon   their  direct  application 
to  the  publishers.]  _ J  * 

£•  Steiger  &  Co.,  25  Park  Place,  Kew  York* 


AHNS  First  French  Reader.  With 
Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Dr.  P.  Henn. 
Boards  $0.60;  Half  Roan  $0.80. 

These  two  editions  of  one  and  the  same 
book  differ  solely  in  the  typographical 
arrangement  of  Text  and  Notes.  In  the 
latter  the  Notes  are  given  separately  on 
the  pages  following  the  75  pieces  of  Text; 
in  the  former  each  page  has  at  its  bottom 
exactly  so  much  of  the  Notes  as  is  needed 
to  explain  the  French  Text  above.  In 
respect  to  Vocabulary,  etc.,  both  editions 
are  alike. 

*Key  to  AHN'S  First  French  Read- 
er. By  Dr.  P.  Henn.    Boards  $0.30  net. 

AHN'S  Second  French  Reader.  With 
Foot-notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Dr.  P. 
Henn.    Boards  $0.80;    Half  Roan  $1.00. 

AHN'S  Second  French  Reader, 
With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Dr.  P. 
Henn.    Boards  $0.80;  Half  Roan  $1.00. 

*Key   to   AHN'S    Second    French 

Reader.  By  Dr.  P.  Henn.  Bds  $0.40  net. 
AHN'S  French  Dialogues.  Dramatio 

Selections   with    Notes.      Number  One. 

(Specially    suitable    for     young    ladies.) 

Boards  $0.30;    Cloth  $0.40. 

AHN'S  French  Dialogues.  Dramatio 
Selections  with  Notes.  Number  Two. 
(Specially  suitable  for  young  gentlemen.) 
Boards  $0.25;  Cloth  $0.35. 

AHN'S  French  Dialogu es.  Dramatio 
Selections  with  Notes.  Number  Three. 
(Specially  suitable  for  young  ladies.} 
Boards  $0.30;  Cloth  $0.40. 

Additional  volumes  of  this  Series  of 
French  Dialogues,  which  fully  meet 
the  requirements  of  advanced  students^ 
are  in  press,  and  will  shortly  be  published. 

AHN'S  Manual  of  French  Conver- 
sation.   In  press. 

AHN'S  French  Letter-  writer. 
In  press. 

Collegiate  Course. 

C.  A.  SCHLEGEL.  A  French  Gram- 
mar.   For  beginners.  Half  Roan  $1.50. 

C.  A.  SCHLEGEL.  A  Classical 
French  Reader.  With  Notes  and 
Vocabulary.    Half  Roan  $1.20. 


STEIGER'S  Latin  Series. 


AHN'S  Practical  and  Easy  Latin: 
Method.      With  Latin-English  and  En- 
glish-Latin Vocabularies.  By  Dr.  P.  Henn, 
Half  Roan,  $1.80 
Also  separately: 

AHN'S  First  Latin  Book.*  (Rules  and 
Exercises  mainly  on  Nominal  Inflection.) 
By  Dr.  P.  Henn.  Boards,  $0.60;  Cloth,$0.70 

AHN'S  Second  Latin  Book*  (Rules 
and  Exercises  mainly  onVerbal  Inflection.) 
By  Dr.  P.  Henn.  Boards,  $0.80;  Cloth,$0.90 

AHN'S  Third  Latin  Book*  (Rules  and 
Exercises  on  Syntax  and  Latin  Composi- 
tion.) By  Dr.  P.  Henn.  Boards,  $0.80 
Cloth,  $0.90 

AHNS  Latin  Grammar.  By  Dr.  P. 
Henn.  With  References  to  the  Exercises 
in  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Latin  Books. 
Boards,  $0.80;  Cloth,  $0.90 


Gram 
By  Dr. 


Boards, 
Boards, 
Boards, 


$0.60; 
$0.80 
$0.80; 


AHN'S  New  Latin  Manual. 
mar,  Exercises,  and  Vocabularies. 
P.  Henn.    Half  Roan,  $2.00 
Also  separately: 

—  First    Course. 

Cloth,  $0.70 

Second   Course. 

Cloth,  $0.90 

^—  Third    Course. 

Cloth,  $0.90 

(This  is  AHN-HENN'S  Latin   Gram- 
mar, with  part  of  the  Exercises  from  the 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Latin  Books,  ar- 
ranged under  the  corresponding  rules.) 
AHNS  Complete  Latin  Syntax.  By 
Dr.  P.  Henn.    Boards,  $0.80;  Cloth,  $0.90 
This  Syntax  is  very  complete;  it  states 
every  matter  clearly,  and  in  connection 
with  an  extensive  collection  of  exercises 
under  the  title: 

AHNS  Man  ual  of  La  tin  Prose  Com- 
position. By  Dr.  P.  Henn.  Boards,  $0  50 
is  calculated  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments even  for  a  six  years'  collegiate 
course  in  Latin.  These  two  books  can 
be  profitably  used  in  connection  with 
the  above  mentioned  AHNHENN  or 
any  other  Latin  Course. 


AHN-HENN'S  First  Latin  Reader. 

(De  septem  regibus  Romanorum,  from  Livy.) 
With  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  References. 
(To  be  used,  the  second  year,  with  the 
Second  Latin  Book.)  Boards,  $0.70;  Cloth, 
$0.80 

AHN-HENNSSecondLatinReader. 

(Selections  from  Justinus,  C^sab,  Cicebo, 
and  Peledbus.)  With  Notes,  Vocabulary, 
and  References.  (To  be  used,  the  third 
year,  with  the  Third  Latin  Book.)  Boards, 
$0.80;  Cloth,  $0.90 

These  two  Latin  Readers,  bound  to- 
gether in  one  volume.  Half  Roan,  $1.50 


AHNS  Short  Latin  Course.  By  Dr. 
P.  Henn.  Containing:  I.  Essentials  of 
Latin  Grammar.  IL  Parallel  Exercises, 
with  Vocabularies.  III.  Reading  Lessons, 
with  Vocabulary.  Cloth,  $1.20 
Also  separately: 

—  Number    One.      Beards,    $0.60 : 

Cloth,  $0.70 

Number    Two.      Boards, 

Cloth,  $0.70 

(This  book   is    intended  for 
year's  or  a  two  years'  course  in  Latin 
for  those  who  cannot  devote  more  time 
to  its  study.) 


$0.60; 


one 


AHNS  Latin  Delectus.  Graded  Se- 
lections from  Latin  Authors.  With  Notes 
and  Vocabulary.    Boards,  $ 

AHN'S  Latin  Vocabulary  for  Be- 
ginners. Methodical  and  Etymological. 
With  a  Collection  of  Latin  Proverbs  and 
Quotations.  By  Dr,  P.  Henn.  (To  be  used 
with  the  First  and  Second  Latin  Books,  or 
independently.)  Boards,  $0.60;  Cloth,  $0.70 

AHN'S  Latin  Wall  Charts.  By  Dr 
P.  Henn.  22  Plates,  in  Sheets,  $1.50; 
mounted  on  22  Boards,  $6.00.  (To  be  used 
in  connection  with  any  Latin  Series.) 

*  The  Keys  to  the  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Latin  Books  ("price  $0.40  net,  each), 
intended  as  aids  in  dictation  exercises,  etc., 
will  be  supplied  to  teachers  only  upon 
their  direct  application  to  the  publishers. 


Latin  Texts,  without  Notes,  at  very  low  prices,  £D@g 

(Teubner's  Editions.) 

Caesar,  —  Catullus,  —  Cicero.  —  Cornelius  Nepos.  —  Curtius  Rufus.  —  Hora- 
tius.  —  Juvenalis,  —  Livius.  —  Lucretius.  —  Ovidius,  —  Persius.  —  JPho?drus.  — 
JPlautus.  —  Plinius.  —  Quintilianus.  —  Sallustius.  —  Tacitus,  —  Terentius.  — 
Vergilius, 

For  prices  of  these  and  of  the  other  Latin  books  published  by  Teubner,  see 
Steigeb's  Catalogue. 

A  New  Dictionary  of  the  Latin  and  English  Languages.  (Latin-English  and  English- 
Latin.)  With  an  Appendix  of  Latin  Geographical,  ^Historical  and  Mythological 
Proper  Names.    16mo.    Cloth,  $0.85 


B,  Steiger  &  Co^  25  Park  Place,  New  York, 


Xarge  Stock  Xow  prices, 

©.  s§)lei%ev  Sc  ©cu, 

3mp.orim  cmb  fi.ooks.elkrs,  JOubUsJjers  ratb  printers, 
25  Jart  Jlface,  lew  fori 


Stntratt  3Mb  mti-^mnHtafe 

in  all  itfprtroenk 


jfiiepatae,  ®ifts,  and  JHdateniaL 


m  all  languages  attb  fbparfmettis  protureb  pmmptlg  in  Europe. 


©lobes,  $emstmt  ni  Ijetestkt; 
3Booft0  anb  pertofcicala 

either  supplied  at  once,  or  imported  within  the  shortest  possible  time 

from  Germany,  Austria,   Switzerland,  England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 

Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Kussia,  and  other  countries, 

Direct  Connections.    Orders  forwarded  by  Cable,  if  necessary. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  large  number  of  Steiger's  Catalogues  and 
g  Lists  of  Books  and  Periodicals  in  all  Departments, 


The  AHN-HENN  German,  French.  <* 


AHN-HENN'S  German  Heading  Charts 

25  Plates  with   Hand-book  for  Teachers 
v    $1.00.  —  The   25    Plates  mounted    on    h 
boards,  $1.50  net.    Varnished  $6.00  net. 

Complete  Method   Of  the  German 

Language.    Half  Roan  $1.75 

Also  separately: 
- — .  First  German  Book^    Boards  $0.25 

Second  German  Book.    Boards  $0.45 

These- two  books  together  form: 

AHN-HENN'S    Rudiments    of  the 
German    Language.      First   Course. 
Boards  $0.65,  Half  Roan  $0.80. 
*I£ey  to  same.    Boards  $0.25  net 

". Third  German  Book.     Boards  $0.45 

*Key  to  same.     Boards  $0.25  net 
~ —  Fourth  German  Book,   Boards  $0.60 
*Key  to  same..    Boards  $0.25  net 

AHN-HENN'S  Rudiments  of  the 
German  Language.  Second  Course. 
(Being  the  Tlili'demd  Fourth  German 
Books  together.)  Boards  $1.00,  Hah 
Roan  $1.25 

Synopsis  of   German    Grammar. 

Boards  $0.60,  Half  Roan  $0.80 
— —  First  German  Reader.    With  Notes 
and  Vocabulary.    Boards  $0.60,  Half  Roan 
$0.80.  — With  Foot-notes  and  Vocabulary. 
Boards $0.6i>  Half  Roan  $0.80 
1  *Key  to  same;    Boards  $0.30  net 

Second    German    Reader.       With 

Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Boards  $1.00,  Half 
Roan   $1.20. — With  Foot-notes  and  Vo- 
cabulary.   Boards  $1.00,  Half  Roan  $1.20 
*Key  to  same..  Boards  $0.50  net 

A HN-HENN'SFrenc  h+Primer*  Bds,$0.2f 

French  Reading  Charts,    20  Plates 

with  Hand-book   for  Teachers.     $1.00. 
The  20  Plates  mounted  on  10  boards  $3, 
nei.  Mounted  on  10  boards  and  varnished 
$5.00  net 

(AHN-HENN'S  French  Primer  and 
French  Reading  Charts  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used  as  an  introductory 
course  to  any  French  Grammar.) 

Practical    and    Easy     Method   of 

Learning     the     French      Language, 
Half  Roan.  $1.00 
Also  separatelyr 

First  Course.    Boards  $0.40 

*Key  to  same.    Boards  $0.25  net 

— — Second  Course.  Boards  $0.60 

*I£ey  to- same*:    Boards  $0.25  net 

First  French  Reader.    With  Notes 

and  Vocabulary.  Boards  $0.60,  Half  Roan 
$0.80.— With  Foot-notes andVocabulary. 
Boards  $0.60,  Half  Roan  $0.80 

y  to  same.     Boards  $0.30  net 
,ond  French  Reader.  With  Notes 
,  ocabulary.    Boards  $0.80*.  Half  Roan 
$1.00. — With  Foot-notes  and  Vocabulary. 
Boards  $0.80,  Half  Roan  $1.00 
*Key  to  same.    Boards  $0.40  net 


UBRAKVOFCO; 


Section.)  Boards 

-^rcrClT^O.90 

*Key  to  same.    Boards  $0.40  net 
- —  Third  Latin  Book.    (Rules  and  Exery 
cises  on  Syntax  and  Eatin   Composition.) 
Boards  $0.80,  Cloth  $0.90 

*Key  to  same.    Boards  $0.40  net 
— -  Latin   Grammar.    With  References- 
to  the  Exercises  in  the  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Latin  Books.    Boards  $0.80, 
Cloth  $0.90 
New  Latin  Manual.     Grammar,  Ex- 
ercises, and  Vocabularies.  Half  Roan,  $2.00 
Also  separately: 

First  Course.  Bds.  $0.60,Cloth  $0.70 

■•  - Second    Course.      Boards    $0.80, 

Cloth,  $0.90 

Third  Course.  Bds. $0.80,Cloth $0.90 

(Thir  is  AHN-HENN'S  LaJin  Gram- 
mar, with  part  of  the  Exercises  from  the 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Latin  Books,  ar- 
ranged under  the  corresponding,  rules.) 
— -  Complete  Latin  Syntax,  Boards  $0.80, 
Cloth  $0.90 

Manual  of  Latin  Prose  Composition* 

Boards  $0.50 
First  Latin  Reader,  [De  seplem  regi- 
ons Romanorum,  from  Livy.)  With  Notes', 
Vocabulary,  and  References.  (To  be  used: 
with  the  Second  Latin  Book.)  Boards 
$0.70,  Cloth  $0.80. 

Second  Latin  Reader.      (Selections 

from  Justikus,  C^sar,  Cicero,  and  Ph.e- 
drus.)  With  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and 
References.  (To  be  used  with  the  Third 
Latin  Book.)   Boards  $0.80,  Cloth  $0.90. 

Shm*t  Latin  Course-.      (Essentials  of 

Latin  Grammar.  —  Parallel  Exercises,  with 
Vocabularias.  — *  Reading  Lessons,  wit& 
Vocabulary.)     Cloth  $.1.20 

Also  separately. 

Number    One.        Boards    $0.60, 

Cloth  $0.70 

Number   Two.       Boards    $0.60, 

Cloth  $0.70- 

■ Latiin  Vocahnlary  for  Beginners*. 

Methodical  and  Etymol<>gical.  Witfi  a  Col- 
lection of  LaUn  Proverbs  and  Quotations. 
(To  be  used  with  the  First  and  Second 
Latin  Books.)    Boards  $0.60,  Cloth  $0.70 

— -  Latin   Wall  Cluirts.      22  Plates,   in 
sheets  $1.50i  —  Mounted  on  22  boards, 
$6.00  net 
*Tho   several   Keys  above    enumerated 

will  be  supplied  to  Teaehers  only,  upon 

their  direct   application  io  the  Publishers. 
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